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PHILOSOPHY OF THE TINCONSCIOUS. 



METAPHYSIC OF THE UNCONSCIOUS- 
Continuid. 



HATDBK or THB 

TflE object of this chapter ia to inquire whether tlic hdn^ 
or the nan-beijuf of this present world deserves the pre- 
ference. And hoie, more llian at any other stt^e of our 
inquiry, must we crave the reader's indulgence, since a 
tolerably exhaustive treatment of the subject would re- 
quire a book to itself. Ia this place our expoaitiou must 
be rather of the nature of au episode, both on external 
grounds and more particularly because ilie result of this 
inquiry, although important for the clearing up of the 
ultimate principles of Pliilnsopby, has no direct bear- 
ing on the main theme of the work as proclaimed in its 
titJe, " The Unconacious." Nevertheless, in a short exa- 
mination, presenting many new points of view, I hope to , 
afford suggestions even to the opponeuts of the opinions 
here advanced, which may to a certain exteot compeosato 
them for the perusal of this digression. 

If we glance at the judgments of the greatest "»ind^ nf 
vou m. A 
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all ages, we find those, who have at all found occasion to 
express their opinion on the subject, pronouncing the con- 
demnation of life in very decided terms. 

Plato says in the "Apology": "Now, if death is with- 
out all sensation, a dreamless sleep, as it were, it would 
be indeed a wonderful gain. For I think if any one 
selected a night in which he had slept so soundly as to 
have had no dream, and then compared this night with 
the other nights and days of his life, and after serious 
consideration declared how many days and niglits he had 
spent better and more pleasantly than this one, that not 
merely an ordinary mortal, but the great king of Persia 
himself, would find these but few in number as compared 
with all his other days and nights." More clearly and 
l)icturesquely it would hardly be possible to state the advan- 
tage which, on the average, non-being possesses over being. 

Kant says (Werke, vii. p. 381) : " One must indeed make 
an ill reckoning of the worth of the journey (of life) if 
one can still wish that it should last loncjer than it actuallv 
does, for that would only be a prolongation of a perpetual 
contest loith sheer hardships** Page 393, he calls life " a trial- 
time, wherein most succumb, and in which even the best 
does not refoice in his life" 

Fichte declares the natural world to be the very worst 
that can be, and is himself only consoled by the belief in 
the possibility of a preferment to the blessedness of a 
supersensible world through the medium of pure thought. 
He says (Werke, v. pp. 408-409) : " Courageously meu 
betake themselves to the chase after felicity, heartily 
appropriating and fondly devoting themselves to the first 
best object that pleases them and that promises to repay 
their efforts. But as soon as they withdraw into them- 
selves and ask themselves, ' Am I now happy ?' the reply 
comes distinctly from the depth of their soul, * Oh, no; thou 
art still just as empty and destitute as before !' Convinced 
that this is a true deliverance, they imagine that they have 
failed only in the choice of their object, and throw them- 
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selves upon another. This, too, will just as liLtle content 
tliem as the first ; no ol^'cct ieneath the sttn and 7noon ■wiil 
satisfy them. . . . Thus they pine an J fret their life through; 
in every situation in which they fiud themselves, thinking 
if it were only ilij/ercni how miicli bdtcr their lot would be, 
and yet, after it has changed, finding themselves no better 
off than hefore ; at every spot at which they stand, sup- 
posing if they could only reach yon height their uneasi- 
ness would cease, yet finding again, even on the height, 
their old woe. , , . Perhaps they even resign the hope of 
aaCiafaction in this earthly life, but accept in compensa- 
tion a certain traditional doctrine concerning a blessedness 
beyond the grave. In what a deplorable illusion are they 
caught! Quite certainly, indeed, lies blessedness also 
beyond the grave fur him for whom it has already begun 
on this side ; through the mere interment, however, one 
does not enter into blessedness; and they will in the 
future life, and in the infinite series of all future lives, 
just as vuinly seek blessedness as they have sought it in 
the present life, if they seek it in anything else than in 
that which already encircles them so closely here that it 
can never be brought nearer to them iu endless time, in 
the Eternal. — Thus, then, errs the poor offspring of eter- 
nity, thrust out of hia paternal abode, always surrounded 
by bis celestial heritage, which his timid hand fears only 
to touch, inconstant, and roaming in the waste, endeavour- 
ing in vain to settle ; fortunately, tlirough the speedy ruin 
of all his habitations, temJuded that he will nowhore find 
rest but in his father's house." 

Schelliug says {Werke, i. 7, p. 399) : " Hence the veil of 
sadness that is spread over all Kature, the deep indestruc- 
tible melancholy of all life." He has, moreover {Werke, 
i 10, pp. 266-368), a very beautiful passage which should 
be read in its entirety ; here I ciiu only quote a few frag- 
ments ; " Certainly it is a painful way the Being which 
Uve3 in Nature traverses in his passage through it; tu 
that the line of sorrow, traced on the countenance of all 
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Nature, on the face of the animal world testifies. . • . But 
this misfortune of existence is hereby annulled that it is 
accepted and felt as non-existence, in that man seeks to bear 
up in the greatest possible freedom from it. . . . Who will 
trouble himself about the common and ordinary mischances 
of a transitory life that has apprehended the pain of uni- 
versal eocistence and the great fate of the whole?" "Anguish 
is the fundamental feeling of every living creature " (i, 8, 
322). " Pain is something universal and necessary in all 
life. . . . All pain only comes from being" (i. 8, 335). 
" The unrest of unceasing willing and desiring, by which 
every creature is goaded, is in itself unblessedness " (iL i, 
473; comp. also L 8, 235-236; iL i, 556, 557, 560). 

I shall content myself with these citations ; a few more 
will be found in Schopenhauer's "World as Will and 
Idea," ii. chap. 46. 

But what do such subjective expressions of opinion 
without annexed reasons prove? Must we not rather 
mistrust them lecause they proceed from eminent intelli- 
gences, affected by that melancholy sadness which is the 
inheritance of almost all genius, because they do not feel 
at home in the world of their inferiors ? (Comp. Aristotle, 
Prob. 30, I.) Certainly the worth of the world must be 
measured by its own standard, not by that of the genius. 
Let us look, therefore, further. 

Imagine some one who is no genius, but a man with 
the best. general culture of his time, endowed with all the 
other good things of an enviable lot, in the most vigorous 
years of manhood, who is fully conscious of the advantage 
which he enjoys over the lower orders in the uncivilised 
nations and over his fellows of ruder ages, and who by no 
means envies those above him, who are tormented by all 
sorts of discomforts spared to himself — a man who is neither 
exhausted and rendered Uas4 by immoderate pleasure, nor 
has ever been crushed by exceptional strokes of fate. 

Let us imagine Death to draw nigh this man and say, 
" Thy life-period is run out^ and at this hour thou art 
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on the brink of anDihilation ; but it dependa on thy pre- 
sent voluQtarj decision, once again, precisely in the same 
way, to go through thy now closed life with complete 
oblivion of all that has passed, Now choose ! " 

I question whether the man would prefer the repPtition 
of the past performauce to non-existence, if his mind be 
free from fear, and calm, and if he has not altogether lived 
80 thougbtleasly, without all self-reflection, that, in Lis 
inability to offer a summary criticism of the experiences 
of his life, he does bnt give expression in his answer 
merely to the instinct of the desire ot living at all cost, 
or allows his judgment to be thereby too much biassed. 
How much more, however, now must tliis man prefer non- 
being to a re-enti'ance into life, which ofl'era him not the 
favourable conditions his past life offered, but, on the con- 
trary, leaves it perfectly to chance into what new life- 
conditions he enters, which thus offers him, with a possi- 
bility bordering on certainty, worse conditions than those 
which he first disdained I 

In the situation of this man, however, the Unconscious 
would find itself at every moment of a new birth, if it 
really possessed an option. 

But in this example, likewise, the reproach attached 
to the opinions of genius is not to be avoided, that we 
have interrogated an intelligence far above the average, 
but that, as each single phenomenon must be judged by 
its own standard, the world as a whole can only be judged 
with approximate correctness if the judgment is passed 
according to the average standard of all the several pheno- 
mena. The above example, however, if it is correct in 
itself, proves that this stage of intelligence already con- 
demns the phenomenon by which it is supported, of 
which it is indbpuiably the sole competent tribunal, 
whilst, on the contrary, the error only consists in this, 
that it regards itself as competent to condemn aiso what 
u beloir it, whilst this likefrUe must be measured by its 
own standui'd. 
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This error is, however, not tx) be wondered at, for it also 
quite universally occurs where the intelligence does not 
stand so high as to condemn the appearance by which it 
is supported. Let any one, e.g., ask a woodcutter, or a 
Hottentot, or an orang-outang whetlier he would prefer 
annihilation or new birth in a rhinoceros or a louse. 
They would probably all prefer annihilation, but, never- 
theless, prefer the repetition of their own life to anni- 
hilation, precisely as the rhinoceros and the louse would 
prefer a repetition of their life to annihilation. 

This error arises, however, from this, that the inter- 
rogated at the moment of decision projects himself with his 
present intelligence into the life of the lower phase, when 
he of course must find it unendurable, and forgets that 
then at the lower stage also only the intelligence of this 
lower stage would be at his command for judging. 

There remains, then, in fact, nothing for it but to 
judge every phenomenal stage of the Unconscious by its 
own standard, and then to draw from all these special 
judgments the algebraic sum, which then at the same time 
represents a real unconscious unity, namely, the totality of 
all the subjective determinations of feeling posited in the 
All-one Being. Every judgment from an alien standpoint 
yields unavailable results ; for every being is just as happy 
as it feels itself to be, not as / should feel in its place with 
my intelligence, since this is an unreal supposition. 

Pain and pleasure are only so far as they are felt ; 
they have thus no reality at all except in the sentient 
subject ; consequently an objective reality does not directly 
appertain to them, but only in virtue of the objective 
reality of the subject in which they exist, i.e., their reality 
is immediately a subjective one, and only so far as they 
have a subjective reality have they indirectly also an 
objective one. It follows from this that there is no 
other direct measure of the reality of sensation than the 
subjective, and accordingly that an illusion or untruth of 
feeling as such is impossible. 
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But undoubtedly fi;eliug may be untrue so far as the 
ideas are untrue by which it is aroused, but then the 
dBlusion indeed always liea in the idea of the object, but 
ihe feeling itself, no matter whether it rests on a real 
basis or on an illusion, is always cqimlly true and egwilhj 
entitled to be taken account of in the sum total. 

If, now, the difference iu the sentence which the intel- 
ligence of the louse would pass on its life and thai which 
my intelligence passes on my life depends solely on this, 
that the louse is entangled in illusions which I do not 
share, and that these illusions afford it an excess of telt, 
thus real felicity, which causes it to prefer its life to 
non-existence, mauitostly the louse would be right and I 
wrong. The decision, however, is not so simple ; for beside 
this source of error on my side there remain further sources 
of error in the answer of the louse, which corrupt its 
judgment, as the former mine — to wit, although un- 
doubtedly the life-value of every being can only be con- 
sidered according to its own subjective standard — and here 
illuaion b as good as truth— yet it is by no means asserted 
that every being draws the correet algebraic sum from all 
the affections of its life, or, in other words, that ils collcelive 
judgment on its own life is a correct one in respect of ils 
subjective experience. Quite apart from the degree of 
intelligence necessary for the pronunciation of such a 
summary judgment, there remains, in the fit'st place, the 
possibility of errors of memory and combination; and 
secondly, of a Mas of the judgmtnt ly the vfill and uacon- 
scions feeling. 

If we may assume that the former errors might be got 
rid of in the judgment of a large number of individuals, 
the latter source of error, on tlie contrary, weighs so much 
the heavier. Whoever knows how powerful is the un- 
conscious bias ot thought and judgment by the will, by 
instincts and feelings, will immediately allow the great 
importance ot the errors thereby rendered possible. 
Let any oue reflect how easily unpleasant impress! jus 
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arc blotted out of the mind and how pleasant ones re- 
main, 80 that even an event or adventure disagreeable 
enough in reality appears in memory in the most charming 
light {jurat meminisse malorum) ; in consequence of this 
the recapitulating memory must attain to a far more 
favourable summing up of the pleasure-content of personal 
life than a review of the pleasure and pain actually felt 
in the course of life undistortcd by the glasses of memory 
would yield. What memory is unable to accomplish in 
the way of hushing up really felt pain, the instinct of 
hope most certainly accomplishes for future feeling 
(comp. below No. 12), and the balance of the past will 
be involuntarily falsified by all younger persons by the 
introduction of the idea of a future which is purged by 
hope of the main causes of past pain without the causes 
of pain hereafter to be added being taken into account. 
Thus it is not the true life as it actually was and will be, 
but as it is exhibited to the uncritical eye in the embel- 
lishing mirror of memory and in the deceptive roseate 
hue of hope that is used for drawing the balance between 
the sum of pleasure and the sum of pain ; and hence it is 
no wonder if a result appears to be yielded which little 
enough agrees with reality. 

Let one consider, further, that the foolish vanity of man 
goes so far as to prefer to seem rather than to be not 
merely well but also happy, so that every one carefuUy 
hides where the shoe pinches, and tries to make a show of 
opulence, contentment, and happiness which he does not 
at all possess. This source of error falsifies the sentence 
that one passes on others according to what they express 
and reveal of the balance of pleasure and pain of their life, 
just as the two just-named sources of error the judgment 
on their own part. If one, however, judges according to 
what other people are wont to declare concerning the sum 
of happiness of their whole life, it is clear that we have 
here to deal with the product of the two mentioned 
errors. One already sees from this with what caution 
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\re must accept the jud^ent of inankiud on their own 
felicity. 

Lastly, when we consider, as is a priori to be expected, 
that the same uaconscious will which has created beings 
with these instincts and passions will also throu^'h these 
instincts and passions influence conscious thinlfing in the 
direction of the same life-impulse, we should rather only 
wonder how ihe instinctive love of life should come to 
1)6 able in consciousness to condemn this same life; for 
the same Unconscious which wills life, and, moreover, for 
its quite special ends wills just this life in spite of its 
wretchedness, will certainly not omit to Jit out the crea- 
tures of lif<! with just as many Illusions as tliey need, in 
order not merely to make life supportable, but also to 
leave over enough love of life, elasticity, and freshness for 
the life-tasks to be accomplished by them and claiming 
all their energy, and thus to cozen them concerning tlie 
misery of their existence. 

In this sense Jean Paul well says: "We do not love 
life because it is beautiful, but because we must love it; 
and hence it happens that we often draw the inverted 
conclusion: since we love life, it must be beautiful." 
What is here called love to life is nothing else but the 
instinctive impulse of self-preservation, the conditio sinr. 
qua non of individuation, the negative expression of which 
is the avoidance and warding off of disturbances, and in 
the highest degree tlie feaj' of death, of which mention has 
been made at the beginning of Sect. B. Chap, i Deatii 
in itself is no evil at all, for the jmiii connected with it 
falls indeed still into life, and would not be more feared 
than the same paiu in sickness, t/tha cessation of indi- 
vidual existence were Twt bound up with it, wiiich is not 
felt, thus cannot be any evil at all. As little then as the 
fear of death can be understood otherwise than from the 
blind instinct of self-preservation, so little the love of life. 
As is the case in general with the fear of death and the 
love of life, so in particular in many phases of life, which 
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instinctive impulse spurs us to retain and eagerly to 
experience, in consequence of which our judgment on the 
algebraic sum of the enjoyments and pains special to this 
phase is corrupted and the impression of the experience 
just made glossed over by the new deceitful hope. This is 
the case with all the properly impelling passions, hunger, 
love, honour, avarice, &c. 

It must now be inquired here, in respect of the different 
impulses and aims of life, how far instinct and passion 
themselves cause a corruption of the judgment with regard 
to the total enjoyment or pain endured through the par- 
ticular aim; but this would be a very difficult problem, 
because the assent of every reader would depend on this, 
that in judging of his previous judgment he perfectly 
emancipate himself in each of these directions from the 
corrupting influence of impulse and passion, which is 
hardly to be expected ; for a conscientious life-long self- 
observation is scarcely able to effect that. Apart from the 
small prospect of success which this effort by its very 
nature would offer, there would be also an external incon- 
venience connected with it. This consideration, namely, 
would by no means dispense us from the task of after- 
wards subjecting all those feelings to a criticism which, 
in spite of their complete reality, rest on illusions, and 
which therefore are destroyed along vnth the destruction of 
these illusions with advancing conscious intclli-gence. 

This inquiry we cannot be spared, because all progress 
has in view the increase of conscious intelligence. 

The lower animals and plants, since the commencement 
of organic life, have been more and more displaced by 
higher ones — the higher animals by man, — and humanity 
will in time attain, on the average, a pitch of intelligence 
and cosmic intuition which at present only a cultured few 
have reached. 

The question how far the feelings rest on illusions is thus 
of the highest importance for the decision of our problem, 
since what will become of the world, whither it is tending. 
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is manifestly of far greater importance for the estimu- 
lion of its value than the provisional stage of development 
at which it may accidentally happen to be. 

We should thus, then, have to consider the same im- 
pulses and phases of life once more under this second 
point of view, and it is evident that here many repetitions 
must occur, partly not to disturb the nnderstunding. partly 
because in the concrete case the two points of view are so 
intimately connected that it often appears hardly possible 
strictly to separate them. I therefore prefer to pursue the 
consideration from both points o£ view simultaneously. 

In many cases where the reader might be disinclined to 
admit tliat the ordinary theoretical assumption of a prepon- 
derating enjoyment rests on an cttot, i.e., on a corruption 
of the judgment by impulse or by other sources of error, 
he would hardly refuse to allow that the preponderating 
enjoyment itidf sm^-^osgA by him, i/ it really exists, still de- 
pends on an illusion, and is accordingly rendered question- 
able by the thorough destruction of the illusion. Both, 
however, come, for the object o£ our inquiry, almost to 
the same thing ; for if it is true that with the progressive 
intelligence of the world the illusions of existence also 
must ba move and more undermined, until finally all is 
recognised as " vanity of vanities," the condition of the 
world would become ever more unhappy the more it ap- 
proaches the goal of its evolution, whence we should con- 
clude that it would have been more rational to prevent the 
development oE the world the earlier the better, best of nil 
to suppress its arising at the moment of its origin. 

Before oil things, however, I beg the reader, in the 
following inquiries, to keep continually in view that the 
above-stated sources of error (pp. 7-9) in the estimate 
of life constantly tend to preoccupy and mislead his 
judgment in favour of an over-estimate of pleasure 
and under-estimate of displeasure, and that the views 
and opinions on life which he brings with him to this 
philoao]ihicul inquiry are already themselves results that 
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are thoroughly saturated by the influence of the sources 
of error named, and thus, as imported prejudices, oppose 
the unprejudiced consideration of the actual facts. 

FmsT Stage of the Illusion. 

Happiness is considered as liaving been actually attained 
at the present stage of the world's deyelopment, accordingly 
attainable by the individual of to-day in his earthly life. 

I. Criticism of ScJwpenJuituir^sThcori/o/ the Negative Char^ 
actcr of Pleasure. — I must in this inquiry presuppose an ac- 
quaintance with the so-called Pessimism of Schopenhauer 
(see "World as Will and Idea," vol L §§ 56-59, vol. iL 
chap, xlvi.; "Parerga," 2d ed., vol. i. pp. 430-439, and vol. ii. 
chaps, xi. and xii.), and entreat the perusal of the sections 
indicated in the above order, — a request for which the 
reader hitherto unacquainted with Schopenhauer's piquant 
style will certainly be obliged to ma How far I differ 
from the views there expounded will be suflicieiitly evident 
from what has been previously said. The attempted 
proof (" Welt als Wille uud Vorstellung," 3 Aufl. Bd. ii. 
S. 667-688) that this world is the worst of all possible 
ones is a manifest sophism ; everywhere else Schopenhauer 
himself tries to maintain and prove nothing further than 
that the existence of this world is worse than its non- 
existence, and this assertion I hold to be correct. The word 
I*essimism is thus an inappropriate imitation of the word 
Optimism. — Further, futile as I must regard the attempts 
of Leibniz to demonstrate out of existence the misery of 
the world in order to save the Supreme Wisdom and the 
best of all possible worlds, as little can I approve that 
Schopenhauer overlooks so much the wisdom of the world's 
arrangements in dwelling on its misery, and, although he 
cannot quite deny it, that he leaves it as far as possible 
unnoticed and makes light of it. — Then I keep clear of 
the notion of guilt which Schopenhauer imports into the 
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creation. I have frequently expressed myself against a 
tranaceudent use of ethical conceptions, because these 
have a meaning only for conscious individuals in their 
intercourse with one another. Only this can I conclude 
with Schopenhauer from the misery of existence, that the 
creation owoa its first origin to an irrational act, i.e., to 
such an one in which reason has had no part, therefore to 
the Tiwe ffroiindleas vHll. — Lastly, however. I have still 
to signalise Schopenhauer's wron^; use of the concept of 
Negation. As Leibniz endeavours to attribute to pain 
an exclusively negative character, so Schopenhauer to 
pleasure; not, indeed, altogether in the privative sense of 
Leibniz, but in such a way that pain alone is said to 
arise dirtdly, hut pleasure only to become possible t/i- 
ilirectly, through abolition or diminution of pain. Now I 
do not in the least intend to dispute that every removal 
or diminution ot a pain is a pleasure, but not every 
pleasure is a removal or diminution of pain, and, con- 
versely, it just as much holds good that the removal or 
diminution of pleasure is a displeasure. 

Undoubtedly a reservation must be made which tells in 
favour ot pain — to wit, both pleasure and pain attack the 
nervous system, and thereby produce a kind of fatigue, 
which, with the highest degree of pleasure, may become 
fatal atony. Hence results a need increasing with the 
duration and the degree of feeling, i.e., a conscions or 
unconscious will, to cause the cessation or remission of 
feeling to occur. With displeasure this need, springing 
from tlie attack on the nerves, co-operates with the direct 
aversion to the endurance of a pain ; with pleasure, on the 
contrary, it opposes the direct desire for tlie retention of 
pleasure, audalways diminishes the same; nay,itcan finally 
overcome it. (Think of exhaustion in sexual gratification.) 
Pain is (apart from complete blunting of the nerves by 
great pain) the more painful, pleasure the more indifferent 
and cloying, the longer it la'its. 

Here lurks already the first reason wliy, with a perfectly 
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fair balance for the measurement of direct pleasure and 
displeasure in the world, the scale would turn in favour 
of pain through the additional nervous aflTection. But 
further, while through this additional need of remission 
in respect of every enduring feeling, the indirect plea- 
sure, ie,, that arising through cessation of a pleasure, 
relatively diminishes, it appears even a priori that a pro- 
portionately much larger part of pleasure than of pain 
in the world points to an indirect origin from the remission 
of its contrary. But now, since, as will appear from this 
whole inquiry, it is true that, on the whole, there is far 
more pain than pleasure in the world, it is no wonder that, 
in point of fact, through the remission of this pain, by far 
the largest part of all the pleasure which one meets with 
in the world finds it sufficient explanation, and but little 
])leasure remains whose origin is immediate. 

Accordingly ior practical purposes it comes pretty much 
to what Schopenhauer asserts, namely, that pleasure has an 
indirect origin, and pain a direct This can, however, not 
affect the principle of the matter, for it is and remains in- 
disputable that there is also pleasure which does not arise 
through remission of a pain, but is positively raised above 
the indifference-point of sensation. Let any one think of 
the enjoyments of agreeable taste and of those of art and 
science, which latter, since they did not fit into his theory 
of the negative character of pleasure, Schopenhauer pru- 
dently rejected and treated as painless delight of the in- 
tellect liberated from the will, as if the intellect liberated 
from the will could still enjoy, or as if there could be a 
pleas^urdble sensation without a will in whose satisfaction 
it consists ! If we cannot avoid claiming relish, the sexual 
pleasures taken as purely physical and apart from their 
metaphysical relations, and the enjoyments of art and 
science as jp/ea^Mra6/e sensations; if we must grant that these, 
without a previous pain, without previously sinking below 
the indifference-point or zero-point of sensation, could posi- 
tively rise above it ; lastly, if we keep firm hold of our 
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principle that pleasure only consists in the satisfactiou 
of a desire, Schopenhauer's assertiou must necessarily be 
false tliat pleasure is only a. remission or cessation of pain. 
But now he says, in proof of his theory, the will is, as 
long as it exisls, unsatisCed, for otherwise it would exist 
no longer ; the unsatisfied will, however, is want, need, 
displeasure. If now it b satistied, this displeasure is abo- 
lished, and therein consists the satisfaction or pleasure; 
another there is not. This argument appears irrefutable, 
and yet its consequence is, aa shown, in contradictiou with 
experience. The conciliation easily results when one more 
closely regards the enjoyment of agreeable taste or an art- 
pleasure, and asks oneself where tlien the will lurks that, as 
long as it is unsatisfied, is displeasure. There is neither a 
displeasure nor an unsatisfied existing will to be found. 
There remains nothing for it then but to assume that the 
will is oidy evoked at the same moment; at which it is also 
satisfied, so that there exists no time for its unsatisfied 
existence. It is in accordance with this that it is indeed 
one and the same thing what influences (excites) the will 
and what satisfies it, as one may directly convince oneself 
when oue comes upon a disagreeable morsel among pleasant 
tastes, or when faulty dissonances occur in a piece of music ; 
then, namely, the will is indeed set in motion (stimulated), 
but it is not satisSed, aud now at once the displeasure is 
thei*. Here, in the case of the will, which, ou arising, 
immediately meets witli the satisfaction again annihilating 
it, it is clear that the pleasuie of satisfaction is certainly 
something positive, uot issuing directly aud alone from the 
lessening of pain, that rather even the iiuiirect pleasure. 
presenting itself on the diminution of the pain, must be 
understood as direct satisfaction of the will to get rid of the 
pain. Had Schopenhauer not brought with him to this 
inquiry the preconceived opinion of the enjoyment of the 
intellect independently of will, he would doubtless have 
perceived these relations, and would not have stopped at 
his conception of the negative character of pleasui'e. 
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All that, however, would perhaps not have sufficed to 
establish this conviction in him, if there had not been one 
thing more in his excuse. We have seen (Sect. C. Chap. 
iii. voL ii pp. 94-96) that the non-satisfaction of the will 
must indeed by its nature always be conscious ; satisfaction, 
however, by no means directly, but orily then, when tlie 
conscious understanding attains consciousness by the com- 
paHson of opposite experiences ; that satisfaction also is de- 
pendent on external circumstances, and is anything but a 
direct and infallible consequence of the will I beg that 
the examples there quoted may be read through once more 
in order to save repetition at this place. 

It deserves particular notice that in the whole vegetable 
kingdom and the lower stages of the animal kingdom we 
cannot suppose the degree of consciousness requisite for 
the comparison of experiences and recognition of their 
dependence on external causes, that accordingly we must 
not deem these organisms capable of any apperception of 
will-satisfaction, thus of any sensation of pleasure, whilst 
pain and displeasure thrust themselves even on the dullest 
consciousness with pitiless necessity. But even higher 
animals must in general be capable of far fewer satisfac- 
tions of will than one is usually inclined to assume 
according to the analogy of man. As concerns man him- 
self, even in him, since of course not every man at every 
moment of a petty satisfaction of will is compelled to 
draw comparisons with opposite experiences, in general 
only such satisfactions of will become conscious, i.e., felt 
as pleasure, whose accompanying circumstances direct the 
man, witliout his assistance, to the contrast of opposite 
experiences, e.g,, unusual, rare satisfactions, either in kind 
or degree, or such a.s, through tlie association of ideas, 
recall opposite experiences, whether of others or of one's 
self. 

All satisfactions of will that have become habit and 
rule become ever less felt as such, t.«., as pleasure, tlie 
less they permit the memory of opposite experiences to 
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arise. It is clear that by far the larger part (not in- 
tensively but uumericiiUy) of tbe satisfactionB of tbe will is 
thereby lost to consciousness, whilst the non-satisfactions 
are felt uncurtailed. Wherefore Schopenhauer says, quite 
correctly ("Welt ah WiUe und VorsteHung," 3 AufJ. 
Bd. ii. S. 657) : "We feel the wish as ive feel hunger and 
thirst; as soon, however, as it is fulfilled, ifc is with it as 
with tbe enjoyed morsel, that ceases to be for our feeling 
at the moment that it is swallowed. Pleasures and joys 
we miss painfully as soon as they cease; but pains, even 
when they disappear after long presence, are not imme- 
diately missed, but their absence has to be brought home 
to us by means of reflection. In the degree in which 
enjoyments increase, the receptivity for them diminishes; 
the accustomed is no longer felt as enjoyment. For that 
reason, however, the receptivity for suffering increases; /or 
the emisswn of the eustomary is painfully fell." — (Parerga, 
2 Aufl. Bd. ii. S. 3 1 2j : " As we do not feel the health of 
our whole body, but only the little part where the shoe 
pinches us, so also we do not think of all our perfectly 
satisfactory affairs, but of some insiguilicant tritle that 
vexes us." Untrue, however, is it when he adds : " On 
this depends the negative char.icter, often emphasised by 
me, of well-being and happiness, in contrast to the posi- 
tive character of pain." Undoubtedly there exists in the 
apperception of pleasure and pain a certain justification of 
these conceptions, so far as paiu becomes conscious by 
itself alone, but pleasure only iu contrast to the idea of 
pain. Undoubtedly the effects are frequently the same 
at if the theory of Schopenhauer of the negative character 
of pleasure were correct, but yet there is between both a 
world-wide differeuce, and the principle remains un- 
touched that pleasure and pain are in general distin- 
guished as the mathematical positive and negative, i.e., 
tliat it is indifferent which sign one gives to the one, 
■which to the other. 

It has. again, been very clearly shown how infinitely 

VOL. m. B 
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more fruitful than mere criticism is reflection on the 
reasons by which great men have been led to frame false 
hypotheses While, namely, we found the hypothesis of 
the negative character of pleasure just as incorrect as that 
of Leibniz on the negativity of evil, we have at the same 
time apprehended three moments, each of which falls into 
one scale in favour of pain, and which in combination 
practically yield almost the same result as tlie theory 
of Schopenhauer. They are — (i.) the stimulation and 
fatigue of the nerves, and the need thence arising of 
the cessation of enjoyment, as of pain ; (2.) the necessity 
of regarding all pleasure as indirect which only arises 
through cessation or remission of a displeasure, but not 
through instantaneous satisfaction of a will at the moment 
of the excitation of the same ; (3.) the difficulties which 
oppose the apperception of the satisfaction of will, whilst 
displeasure co ipso produces consciousness ; — we may add : 
(4) the brief duration of the satisfaction, which is little 
more than a passing moment, whilst the non-satisfaction 
lasts as long as the actual will, thus, as there is hardly 
an instant when an actual will was not present, is, so to 
speak, eternal, and only always limited by the satisfaction 
which hope affords. 

The first point depends on the nature of organic life, in 
particular of the nervous functions, as foundation of con- 
sciousness; the last three points follow immediately from 
the nature of the will itself. The latter undoubtedly hold 
good, therefore, not merely for our world, but for every 
world that is at all possible as objective form of the wilL 
But the first point will also hold good wherever there is 
question of a balance between pleasure and displeasure ; 
for since pleasure can only be obtained through the con- 
trast with displeasure in a consciousness already highly 
developed, but a consciousness again presupposes indivi- 
duation with the help of matter or its analogue, so also in 
every other world conceivable as objectified will the law 
of fatigue and the hebetation of pleasure thence arising 
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will hold good in this analogue of matter. We may 
B c cord i ugly regard all four points as necessarj' conse- 
quences of the nature of the will in respect to pleasure 
and pain, and have to see in them the eternal barriers 
which the Unconscious must encounter in every attempt 
at creation, and which render it a priori impossible to 
fashion a world in which pain should be outweighed by 
pleasure. But these four points have also the further 
value of being able to serve in the progress of our a 
posteriori inquiries in every special subject of considera- 
tion as an objective corrective of instinctive prejudice, 
just as the former statement of the most important sub- 
jective sources of error (pp. 7-8) serves as a subjective 
corrective. I beg the reader, therefore, to keep the one 
as the other constantly in view. 

We must still pay some attention to the second of the 
four points. IE we look for examples of such pleasure- 
sensations as only consist in a cessation or remission of 
pain, we must carefully beware ]e.st we do not introduce 
at the same time cases in which pleasure is enhanced by 
an additional satisfaction of will, as, e.g., the relish of food 
and the cooling refreshment of drink add to the satisfac- 
tion of hunger and thirst, the physical sexual enjoyment 
to the stilling of the longings of love. Pure examples in 
the sensuous sphere are a subsiding toothache ; in the intel- 
lectual, the recoveiy of a friend from a dangerous illness. 
When we consider such pure examples, no one will any 
longer doubt that the pleasure arising through cessation 
nt pain is very much less than was that pain, just as con- 
rersely pain arising through the cessation of a pleasure is 
far less than that pleasure, 

This phenomenon might at the iirst blush surprise us, 
Bince we regard the intensity of feeling as dependent only 
OQ the degree of change, hut not on the relation of the 
beginning or end of the change to the indifference-point 
of the sensation. However, in my opinion, it is explained 
in the case of the ceasing displeasure by the subsequent 
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vexation, detracting from the pleasure, that one has had so 
long to endure the pain ; one feels less bound to return 
thanks, as it were, to one's fate for the liberation from the 
pain than entitled to grumble and demand satisfaction for 
the infliction of the pain, because the whole movement 
took place below the point of indi£Cerence, whereas in the 
ceasing pleasure the blunting efifect of fatigue, renders 
more indiflferent to the termination of the enjoyment 
According to this explanation, that lessening of the plea- 
sure in proportion to the pain, in whose cessation it con- 
sists, only occurs if the circumstance that the whole 
movement has taken place below the zero of sensation 
also actually falls into consciousness. The less the con- 
sciousness of the interested person places the movement 
below the zero-point of sensation, the more as a matter of 
fact does the pleasure become equal in degree to the dis- 
pleasure in the cessation of which it consists. This is 
least possible with sensuous pain; hence nobody would 
consent to be stretched on the rack in order to enjoy the 
pleasure of the cessation of the pain. In the intellectual 
sphere, however, the contest with distress and the rejoicing 
over every attained victory securing the immediate future 
is the proof of it. As soon as mankind makes clear to itself 
that this delight is similarly related to the preceding un- 
easiness as the remission of pains to the tortures of the 
rack, and that this movement, equally with that, falls 
wholly below the zero-point of sensation, so soon will it 
too enjoy those victories over want as little as the racked 
enjoy the relaxation of the cords. 

What now-a-days is called the spectre of the poverty of 
the masses is nothing but this dawning consciousness that 
the struggle with want, care and its alleviation lies entirely 
on the negative (pain) side of the zero-point of sensation, 
whilst formerly, when the poverty of the masses was ten 
times greater, this consciousness was wanting, and the 
people endured their poverty as sent from God. Another 
proof how progressive intelligence makes man unhappy. 
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This contest of man with want is, however, only one 
example ; if we look round at the possible joys of the 
world, we shall very soon become aware that, with the 
exception of the physicaLly sensuous, the msthetic and 
the scientific enjoyments, there is hardly a happiness to be 
perceived wliich did not depend on the liberation from a 
preceding displeasure. Quite specially, however, does this 
hold for great and vivid joys. Voltaire says, " II n'est de 
vrais plaisirs qu'avec de vrais besoins." 

Closely connected with this is the interesting question 
whether ia general pleasure can be a countervailing equi- 
valent fur pain, and what cocjkient or exponent must be 
assigned to a degree of pleasure to counterbalance for 
consciousness au equal degree of pain. Schopenhauer, 
citing the verse of Petrarch, " Mille piacer' non vagliono 
un torraento (a thousand pleasures are not worth one 
pain}," makes the eccentric assertion that altogether a 
pjiin can never be balanced by any degree of pleasure; 
that therefore a world in which pain can occur at all is, 
under ail circumstances, with ever so much preponderat- 
ing brippiness, worse than none. This view could hardly 
be supported ; whether, however, there do not He in it a 
core of truth so far as the co-efficient necessary for 
equivalence does not at all need to be — i, as is usually 
assumed, that were well worthy of consideration. 

If I have the choice either of not at all hearing, or 
of hearing first for five minutes discords and then for five 
minutes a fine piece of music; if I have the choice either 
not to smell at all, or to smell first a stench and then a 
perfume ; il I have the choice either not to taste, or to 
taste first something disagreeable and then something agree- 
able, I shall in all the cases decide for the non-hearing, 
non- smelling, and non-tasting, even if the successive 
homogeneous painful and pleasurable sensations appear to 
me to be equal in degree, although it would certainly be 
very difficult to ascertain the equality of the degree. 
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greater in degree than a pain of like kind, if they are to be 
equivalent in consciousness, so that one determines their 
combination as equal to the zero of sensation and prefers 
it to the latter on a small enhancement of the pleasure 
or lowering of the pain. For the rest, this coefScient 
probably fluctuates with different individuals within cer- 
tain limits, and only its mean amount should be greater 
than I. 

On the causes underlying this remarkable phenomenon 
I venture to make no supposition. This much is cer- 
tain, that, if the fact is correct, this circumstance also 
tells against a preponderance of happiness in the worlds 
for suppose the case that even the sum of pleasure and 
pain objectively taken were equal, yet their combination 
subjectively would stand helow the zero-point, as the 
combination df a stench and a fragrance is below zero. 
The world accordingly resembles a money-lottery : the 
appointed pains one must pay in in full, but the gains 
one receives only with a deduction, which answers to the 
difference between the constant coefficient of the plea- 
sure-and-pain equation and i. Were this remarkable 
inequality in value of pleasure and pain, which seems to 
me highly probable, confirmed on other sides, it should be^ 
added to the above four points as a fifth. In this sense 
Schopenhauer says (Parerga, ii. 313): "It is in harmony 
with this that we commonly find joys far below, pains 
far above our expectation." (P. 32 1) : " Deserving of envy 
is no one, of commiseration numberless." (W. a. W. u. V., 
11658): " Before one declares with such confidence that 
life is a desirable or thankworthy good, let any one calmly 
compare the sum of possible delight which a human being 
may enjoy in his life with the sum of possible suffering 
which may affiict him in his life. I believe the balance 
will not be difficult to strike." 

It is now our task to inquire wliether in the life of 
the individual the sum of pleasure or pain prepondei*- 
ates, and whether in the individual as such the conditions 
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given for attaining, under tlie moat favourable circum- 
stances conceivable in one's life, an excess of pleasure over 
pain. As the field to be viewed is too vast for a simulta- 
t neons survey, a solution wiU be facilitated by considering 
■ aeparalely the sum of pleasure and pain according to the 
a directions of life. Dut during the future considera- 
tions the reader must always keep in mind these premised 
general observations, since thi; circumstances mentioned 

I are continually acting as essentially limiting co-efficients 
of pleasure, whilst, on the contrary, they either leave 
l^e pain unaffected a 
nttit-.! 
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2, Health, Youth, Freedom, and a Competence as Cojidi- 
tions of the Zero-point of Feeling, and Conicntment. — The 
states mentioned are mostly claimed as the highest goods 
of life, and not without reason ; nevertheless ihey fail to 
afford positive pleasure, save when they have just arisen 
by transition from the opposite states of pain. During 
their undisturbed continuance, however, they represent 
only the zero-mark of sensation, and by no means a posi- 
tive elevation above it ; the building-ground on which the 
expected enjoyments of life are to be erected. It is in 
Rccordance with this that the persistence of the states 
ftwakes as little a feeling of pleasure as of pain, since at 
the zero-point in general there is nothing to be felt, but 
that every fall from this luvel into sickness, old age, 
bondage, and distress is painfully felt. Tliese goods have 
thus, in fact, the purely privative character that Lelbnis 
would ascribe to evil ; they are the privation of age, sick- 
ness, servitude, and distress, and are intrinsically incapable 

being raised above the zero-point of sensation on the 
faide of pleasure, thus incapable of producing a pleasure, 
unless by remission of an antecedent pain, even if it 
consist only of an imaginary fear or care. 

In health all this is quite self-evident; nobody feels a 
limb except when he is ill ; only the nervous feels that hu 
3uly he who has diseased eyes that he has thoaa 
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organs : the healthy, however, perceives only by sight and 
touch that he has a body. With freedom it is just the 
same. Nobody feels if he himself determines his actions, 
for this is the self-evident natural condition, but un- 
doubtedly he feels painfully all external constraint, every 
invasion of his self-determination, as it were, as an injury 
of the first and most original law of Nature, that he shares 
with every animal, with every atomic force. 

Touth is, in the first place, the time of life in which 
alone perfect health and an unimpeded use of the body and 
mind is found, whilst with age its infirmities also make their 
appearance, which are felt painfully enougli. But, in the 
second place, youth alone, a direct consequence of the 
unimpeded use of the body and mind, possesses tJie fuU 
capacity of cnjoymenty whilst in age undoubtedly all the 
burdens, inconveniences, vexation, disagreeables, and tor- 
ments make themselves doubly sensible, but the faculty 
for enjoyment diminishes more and more. This capacity 
for enjoyment has, however, still only the value of the 
level ; it is only capacity, t.e., possibility (not reality) of 
enjoyment. What is the good, however, of the best teeth, 
if one has nothing to bite with them ? 

Finally, also, the competency or assurance against want 
and privation cannot be regarded as a positive gain or 
enjoyment, but only as the conditio sine qua non of bare 
life, which has to wait for its enjoyable fulfilment. To 
endure hunger, thirst, frost, heat, or damp is painful; 
protection from these evils by needful dwelling, clothing, 
and food cannot be called positive good (enjoyment in 
eating does not belong to this category). Were, namely, 
the bare life assured in its conditions of existence alreitdy 
a positive good, mere existence in itself must fill and 
satisfy us. The contrary is the case : the assured existence 
is a torment, unless a filling up of the same is added. 
This torment^ which is expressed in ennui, may be so 
insupportable that even pains and ills are welcome to 
escape it. 
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The most usual Elling of life is work. Tliere can be no 
doubt tbat vmk for bim who nrnst work is an evil, be it 
in its consequences for himself, as for Immanity and the 
advancing evolution, ever so rich in blessing j for nobody 
works who is not compelled, ie., who does not take vrork 
upon himself as the less of two evils — whether the greater 
evil be want, the torment of ambition, or even mere ennui 
— or who had not the intention through undertaking this 
evil to purchase for himself greater positive good {e.g., the 
satisfaction in rendering life more pleasant for himself and 
those dear to him, or for the value of the performances 
produced h/ vuaiis of work). All that can be said on the 
value of work reduces itself either to economical advan- 
tages (with which we shall deal later on), or to the avoid- 
ance of greater evils (idleness is the begtnniog of all vices) ; 
and the utmost that man can attain to is, " that he should 
rejoice in his own works, for that is his portion," %.€., that 
he should become habituated to hear the inevitable as well 
as possible, as the cart-horse at last draws the cart with 
tolerable good-humour. At work man consoles himself 
with the prospect of leisure, and in U-isure we have to 
console ourselves with the thought of work. Thus the 
alternate play of leisure and work comea to this, that 
the sick turns himself in his bed to get out of his uncom- 
fortable position, but soon finds the new position just as 
nncomfortable, and so turns back again. 

As a rule, work is the price for a secure existence. It 
is not enough, therefore, that the assured existence repre- 
sent in itself no positive good, but only the zero-point of 
sensation ; this purely privative good must still he pur- 
chased by pain, in contrast to health and youth, which one 
only obtains as gifts. And how great is often the pain 
which is infhcted on the poor by work 1 I am not think- 
ing of the labour of slaves, but of the labour of the opera- 
tives of our large towns. " At the age of five to enter a 
cotton-mill or other factory, and from that time onward to 
l)e fixed there and perform the same mechanical work for 
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ten, twelve, and finally fourteen hours, is to purchase dearly 
the pleasure of breathing" (W.a. W. u. V., il 66 1). 

No less considerable sacrifices than the earning of a 
maintenance does the conquest of a relative freedom 
demand, for complete freedom is never obtained. On the 
other side, the assurance of existence and the attainable 
degree of freedom have the advantage that one can in 
general conquer them by one's own energy, whereas we 
are altogether passively receptive with regard to youth 
and health. 

If now one actually possesses these four privative 
goods, the external conditions of contentTnent are given; 
if then the requisite internal condition, resignation, ac^ 
quiescence in the inevitable, be added, contentment will 
dwell in the mind so long as no considerable misfortunes 
and pains afflict it. Contentment craves no positive happi«» 
ness; it is just the foregoing of such. It only desires 
freedom from considerable evils and pains, thus about 
the zero-point of feeling. Positive goods and positive 
happiness can add nothing to contentment, but undoubt- 
edly they can endanger it; for the greater the positive 
goods and good fortune, the greater is the probability of 
suffering by their loss great pains, which temporarily 
destroy contentment. Contentment can thus be so little 
regarded as a sign of positive happiness, that rather the 
poorest and those with fewest wants can most easily obtain 
permanent possession of it. If, nevertheless, contentment 
is so frequently lauded as a happy state, nay, as the supreme 
attainable felicity (Aristot., Eth. Eud., vii. 2 : 17 eiSaifiovia 
T&v avrdpKODv iari, Happiness is the possession of the self- 
sufficient; Spinoza, Eth., part. 4, Prop. 52, Obs.: Self- 
contentment is truly the utmost that we can hope), this 
can only be true if the state of painlessness and voluntary 
resignation of all positive felicity deserves the preference 
before the essentially transient possession of positive 
happiness. Altogether, if, as I believe, it is justifiable 
to call health, youth, liberty, and an easy existence the 
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highest goods, and contentment the supreme happiness, 
it follows at once from that how doubtful luust the case 
stand with all positive goods and positive happiness that 
one can justly place before them the privative goods, those 
consisting in meve /reedoiii from pain. But what, then, does 
freedom frum pain ofifer ? Truly nothing more than non- 
existence ! If, then, a " but " is still connected with posi- 
tive goods and happiness, which places them, on the whole, 
still below contentment, i.e., still below the zero-point of 
sensation, at which non-existence permanently stands, 
it is thereby declared that they also rank below non- 
existence. Etjual in value to non-existence would only 
rank the absolutely contented life, if there were such : 
there is none, however, for even the moat contented is not 
always perfectly and in all respects contented, conse- 
quently all life ranks in value below the absolutely con- 
leuted, consequently below non-existence. 

3, Eunr/cr and Love. 

" Until ibU punigon of spheres 
]!y philosophic Ihou^lit coheres, 
The voBt machine will be controlled 
By love and hunger, oe of old," 

says Schiller very rightly. They are both, not only for 
progress and development in the animal kingdom, but 
also for the commencing development of humanity and 
the ruder states which characterise the same, almost the 
Bole springs of action. If the value of these two factors 
for the individual must be pronounced to be small, there 
is little prospect of showing the value of individual life 
for its own sake in other ways. 

Hunger is painful in the extreme, which certainly he 
alone knows who has felt it; its satisfaction, the gratifi- 
cation of satiety, is for the brain the mere removal of 
pain, whilst for the subordinate centres it undoubtedly 
K may entail a positive elevation above the zero-point of 
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sensation in the comfortable feeling of digestion. This 
will, however, for the common feeling or total well-being 
of the individual, have less weight the more the subordi- 
nate centres recede relatively to the brain, which receives 
only feeble traces of the comfortable feeling of digestion, 
but feels so much the more depressed in its mental tone 
and working power through the satiation. Whoever finds 
himself in the fortunate situation of being able, whenever 
the commencement of hunger is announced, instantly to 
satisfy tlie same, and whoever is not inconvenienced by 
the lowering of the power of the brain through satiety, may 
certainly receive through hunger a certain excess of plea- 
sure by the pleasure of digestion; but how few are in 
this doubly enviable position! Most of the 1300 mil- 
lions of the earth's inhabitants have either a scanty 
nourishment, unsatisfying and prolonging life with difiB- 
culty, or they live for a time in superfluity, from which 
they derive no preponderating enjoyment, and must for 
another period actually starve and suffer want, when they 
must accordingly endure the pains of hunger for long 
periods, whilst the pleasure of satiety, with perfect stilling 
of hunger, only occupies a few hours of the day. But now 
let any one compare the dull delight of satiety and digestion 
with the distinct gnawing of hunger or the hell-torments 
of thirst to which animals in deserts, steppes, and such 
regions, that in the hot season are perfectly dry, are not 
seldom exposed. How much more, however, must among 
many species of animals the pain of hunger exceed the 
pleasure of satiety in the course of life, which at certain 
seasons die of hunger from want of food, often in con- 
siderable numbers, or for weeks and months just on the 
brink of starvation, prolong their existence in slightly 
more favourable conditions of lifel This happens both 
with graminivorous birds and birds in the winter of the 
polar and temperate zones and in the arid tropics, as also 
with carnivora and beasts of prey, which often for weeks 
wander about vainly in search of booty until they perish 
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of inanition. Ic is not so long since in Europe one calcu- 
lated on a famine every seven years, and if tiiis has been 
changed by our present means oE communication into 
mere denrtb, t.e., into famine merely for the poorest classes, 
this or a similar state of things certainly continues to 
exist in by far the largest part of the earth. 

But even in our large towns we read ever and anon of 
cases of literal dying of hunger. Can the gluttony of a 
thousand gourmands outweigh the torments of one starv- 
ing human being ? 

And yet extreme starvation is vith us the rarer and 
lesser evil produced by hunger; far more fearful is the 
bodily and mental wasting away of the race, the dying off of 
children, and the peculiar diseases engendered by it. One 
has only to read the accounts of the weaving districts 
of Silesia or of the dens of misery of London. The less, 
however, a check is given to the progressive increase of 
humanity by devastating wars, the more the hosta of 
epidemics disappear by increasing cloanlineas and their 
spread is hindered by precautionary measures, the more 
must the ability to procure sustenance prove the sole 
natural limit to increase, since the proportion of births 
remains tolerably the same; and the hypothesis of Carey 
that hereafter the ability of the human race to procreate 
and increase will diminish is altogether arbitrary, and 
justified by no historical analogies. 

However jireat may be the progress of agriculture and 
chemistry, still at last a point must be reached beyond 
which tlie production of the means of subsistence cannot 
go. The increase of the number of human beings by gene- 
ration has, however, no limit save that which is assigned 
by the impossibility of obtaining subsistence; this has 
always formed the main source of restriction, and will 
become so more exclusively. This limit, however, is not 
abrupt and well defined, but it passes from a suliidcncy 
to impossibility of existence through infinitely numerous 
life-stages, of which each succeeding one is more hungry 
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and wretched. To deceive instinct the stomach is often 
filled with substances that are neither agreeable in taste 
nor nutritious ; thus in Chinay e,g., the poorest class, that 
cannot purchase rice, eat a kind of sea-tangle, which con- 
tains scarcely any nutritive matter. If one thinks of the 
masses which live on tasteless or insipid aliment (rice, 
potatoes), one will no longer be able to assert that, for the 
great excess of pain which hunger produces in the world, 
the relish connected with eating could offer a certain 
makeweight 

The result in respect of hunger is then this, that the 
individual, by the simple stilling of his hunger, never 
experiences a positive rise above the zero-point of sensa- 
tion ; that under specially favourable circumstances he can 
certainly gain a positive excess of pleasure by the relish 
and pleasure of digestion connected with hunger ; but that 
in the animal kingdom and human kingdom, on the 
whole, the torment and pain produced by hunger and its 
consequences far outweigh, and always will outweigh, the 
pleasure connected with its satisfaction. Considered in 
itself, therefore, the need of food is an evil ; only the pro- 
gress of development, to which it acts as a spring through 
the struggle for food, not its own value, can teleologically 
justify this evil. 

I cannot refrain from quoting here the words of Scho- 
penhauer (Parerga, ii. 313) : " Whoever wishes to put to a 
brief trial the assertion that in the world enjoyment out- 
weighs pain, or at least is in equipoise with it, should 
compare the sensation of the animal which devours another 
with that of this other." 

As for the other spring of Nature, Love, I must in 
regard to its theory refer to Chap. ii. £. In the animal 
kingdom one can hardly speak of an active sexual selec- 
tion on the part of the male, even among the highest 
birds and mammals; of a passive selection through the 
struggle of the males in which the strongest remains 
victor, only among a small part of the higher animals. 
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For the rest, the sexual impulse is not individual, but 
is purely general. But now in the infinitely larger part 
of the animal kingdom there do not exist organs of 
sexual pleasnre acting as stimulants to coition; without 
such accordingly coition is an office indifferent to the 
egoism of the individual which is carried on by the 
impelling constraint of instinct, as the spinning of the web 
of the spider or the building of the bird's nest for the 
eggs hereafter to be laid. To tlie absence of enjoyment 
in the office of fecundation in the case of most animals 
bIso the frequently indirect form of lliis function devi- 
ating from direct copulation points. When in the ver- 
tebrates a personal physical enjoyment appears to occur, it 
is at first certainly as flat and insignificant as possible; 
but soon there is also added the contest of the males for 
the female, which in many species of animals is waged 
with the greatest bitterness, and has for its consequence 
often painful injuries, not seldom also the iiilling of one 
of the rivals. Add to that, among those animals which at 
the time of rut form herds led by the victorious male, 
the involuntary continence of the younger members, 
whether they separate into smaller detachments or remain 
with the main herd, when an invasion of the rights of the 
head of the family is punished in the cruellest fashion. 
This involuntary continence of the largest part of the 
males, and the pains and vexation caused the defeated by 
the contests, seem to me a hundredfold to exceed the 
pleasures accruing to the prosperous males from the sexual 
pleasure. As for the females, in the first place, among most 
animals they far more rarely couple than the privileged 
males ; and, secondly, the pains of child-bearing in their 
case far outweigh llie pleasure derived from copulation. 

With man, especially the cultivated, birth is more pain- 
ful and more difficult than for any other animal, and 
mostly entails even a longer sick-bed. I need not hesitate, 
therefore, to declare the total suflerings of child-bearing 
for the woman greater than the total physical pleasure^i 
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of coition. We should not be misled by the circumstance 
that impulse causes the woman to pronounce the contrazy 
decision, practically, and perhaps, also theoretically. Here 
we have a glaring case where impulse blinds the judgment 
One has only to think of that woman who could not be 
deterred from sexual intercourse by the repetition of the 
Cffisareau operation, and one will estimate the value of 
such judgment more truly. The man seems to be better 
off in this respect ; but he only seems so. 

Kant says in his " Anthropology " (Werke, vii, Abth. 2, 
S. 266) : " In the former (the epoch of natural develop- 
ment), in the state of nature, at any rate, he is in his 
fifteenth year impelled by the sexual instinct and capable 
of reproducing and maintaining his kind. In the second 
(the epoch of civic development) he can (on the average) 
hardly venture it before the twentieth year. For although 
the youth has early enough the power to satisfy his own 
and his wife's inclination as citizen of the world, he is far 
from possessing the power to maintain his wife and child 
as subject of a state. — He must learn a trade, obtain 
customers, before commencing housekeeping with his 
wife, when, in the more polished classes, the five-and- 
twentieth year, may well pass before he is ripe for his 
destination. How now does he fill up the interval of a 
compelled and unnatural continence ? Hardly otherwise 
than with vices." 

These vices, however, soil the aesthetic sense, blunt the 
delicacy of the mind, and not seldom lead to immoral 
actions. Lastly, through their inherent immoderation, and 
for other reasons, they unsettle the health, and only too 
often sow the seeds of ruin for the following generation. 

But whoever actually and exceptionally keeps free from 
all the vices filling up the provisional period, and by an 
effort of reason overcomes the torments of aroused sensi- 
bility in ever-renewed struggle, has in the interval be- 
tween puberty and marriage, the interval, if not of most 
endurance, yet of the most flaming sensibility, to endure 
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Biich an amount of pain, that the subsequent tolal of 
sexual pleasure can never make amends for it. The 
age of marriage for men is, however, constantly rising with 
advancing civilisation ; tlie provisional period thus becomes 
continually longer, and is longest precisely in the classes 
where the nervous sensibility and irritability, thus also the 
torment of privation, is greatest. 

But nov? in Man the purely physical side of sexual love 
is subordinate, far more important is the individualised 
sexual instinct, which promises an extravagant felicity of 
never-ending duration from the possession of a particular 
individual. 

Let ns first consider the consequences of love in general 
One side generally loves more ardently than the other; 
the less loving is usually the first to draw hack, and the 
other feels faithlessly abandoned and betrayed. Whoever 
could see and weigh tbe pain of deceived hearts on account 
of broken vows, as much of it as is in the world at 
any moment, would find that it alone exceeds all the 
happiness derived from love existing at the same time in 
the world, for the simple reason that tbe pain of dbiUusion 
and the bitterness of betrayal la.sis much longer than the 
blissful illusion. Still more cruel becomes the pain for 
the woman who has sacrificed everything for her lover 
from genuine deep love, only to live in close contact with 
him as a clinging plant If such an one be torn from her 
stay and cast adrift, she stands truly fallen, i.e., without 
support in the world ; deprived of her strength, robbed of 
the protection of love, she must, a detached ftower, wither 
and fade, — or shamelessly plunge into the current of base 
life in order to attain forgetfulness. 

How much married and domestic peace is not de- 
stroyed by clandestine lovp ! What colossal sacrifices of 
paternal happiness and well-being in other respects does 
not the unblessed sexaal impulse demand! Father's 
_ curse and expulsion from the family circle, even from the 
kflocial circle in which one has become rooted; such is the 
H^ VOL. III. C 
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price paid by man or maiden in order merely to be united 
to the beloved one. The poor seamstress or servant-girl 
who consumes her joyless existence in the sweat of her 
brow, she, too, falls one evening a prey to the irresistible 
impulse; for the sake of rare brief joys she becomes a 
mother, and has the choice either of committing infanti- 
cide or of spending the largest part of her earnings, scarcely 
sufiScient even for herself, on the maintenance of the child. 
Thus for long years she must bear care and want with 
threefold severity, if she will not throw herself into the 
arms of a life of vice, which secures her for the years of 
youth a less toilsome livelihood, only to be followed by 
an age of the more frightful misery; and all this for 
the little bit of love ! 

It is a pity that there are no tables of statistics showing 
what percentage of all love-affairs in every rank of life lead 
to maniage. One would be horrified at the small per- 
centage. Leaving out of sight old bachelors and maids, 
even among married couples one will find the number by 
no means large of those who have not behind them a little 
broken-oflf afiair ; many, however, who could tell of severaL 
Of the concluded marriages, again, only a very small part 
are concluded from love, the rest from other considerations: 
one may gather from that how small a part of all love- 
afiairs terminate in the haven of marriage. Of this small 
part, however, again, very few attain a so-called happy 
marriage, for happy marriages are altogether much rarer 
than one might think, in consequence of the make-believe 
in order to keep up the appearance of happiness ; but, in 
fact, the happy marriages are least of all to be found among 
those concluded from love, so that of the small part of 
the amours terminating in the haven of marriage, the 
majority again comes worse off than if they had ended in 
marriage. Those few, lastly, which lead to the happy 
marriage attain this not thrcmgh love it&df, but only by 
this, that the characters and persons happen so to fit that 
conflicts are avoided and love passes into friendship. 
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Tbose rare cases in which the happinesa of love gently 
uid imperceptibly glides into that of friendship, and all 
bitter disillusion is spared it, are so rare that they are even 
balanced by those bad marriages, vfhich are concluded 
from love. Of all love-afFaira not terminating in marriage, 
however, the larger part does not attain its goal at all, and 
the smaller part, which does attain it, makes the people, 
at least the female part, still more unhappy than if they 
hud not attained it. 

After these general considerations we cannot be doubt- 
ful that love prepares for the individuals concerned far 
more pain than pleasure. Hardly anywhere will instinct 
BO much oppose this result as here, and perhaps few will 

Lgnint it but those in whom instinct has lost its power 

I'lhrough age. 

Let us, however, consider the process in satisHed love 
in detail, in order to see that even here pleasure rests 
substantially on illusion. Undoubtedly, in general, the 
quantity of the pleasure is proportional to the strength 
of the satisfied will, provided that the satisfaction falls in 
its full extent into consciousness, — a supposition which, in 
perfect strictness, is so much the less admissible the more 
obscure is the will and the more its contents extend from 
the region of unconsciousness into that of consciousness. 

But let us leave this on one side, and grant that a 
very strong will, no matter how arisen, to possess the 
beloved object is consciously present ; then undoubtedly 
must the satisfaction of this will be felt as intense plea- 

IBUre, and that the more tiie more clearly the person con- 
cerned becomes conscious of the fulfilment of his wish as 
flf a fact dependent on external circumstances ; the greater 
therefore is the contrast of the fulfilment witii a preceding 
lecognition of difficulties and obstacles. A caliph, on the 
flther hand, who is conscious that he has only to issue his 
commands in order to possess any woman that pleases him, 
will hardly be at all conscious of the satisfaction of 
bis will, however strong it may be in any particular case. 
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Hence it follows, however, that the pleasure of satiaiac- 
tion is only purchased by preceding pain at the supposed 
impossibility of attaining possession ; for difficulties whose 
conquest one foresees as certain are already no longer 
difficulties. 

But, according to our previous general considerations, 
the preceding pain through the certainty or probability of 
non-success will be greater than the corresponding plea- 
sure in fulfilment But now, as certainly as the final enjoy- 
ment on fulfilment is a real one because it depends on tlie 
satisfaction of an actually existing will, so certainly is the 
idea on which the enjoyment depends an illusion. Con- 
sciousness, namely, finds in itself a violent longing for 
the possession of the beloved object, which surpasses in 
intensity and passionateness every phenomenon of will 
else known to it. Since, however, at the same time, it 
does not suspect the unconscious goal of this will (which 
lies in the nature of the child to be created), it supposes 
a prospective extravagant enjoyment to be the goal of that 
extravagant longing ; and instinct supports this illusion, 
since the man, if he should mark that there is a cheating of 
his egoism for the sake of alien ends, would soon seek 
to suppress the instinct of passionate love. Thus comes 
to pass the illusion with which the lover proceeds to the 
sexual act, and which may be experimentally proved to 
be such by this, that the satisfaction of the will on the 
possession of the loved one remains just the same if a 
counterfeit, from whom his will would recoil with disdain 
and abhorrence, be successfully imposed on the lover with- 
out his knowledge. 

Nevertheless the pleasure in the satisfaction of the 
accomplished will is quite real, — but this pleasure was 
indeed not in the mind of the lover, but rather that 
extravagant bliss by which he thinks the violent will for 
possession set in motion ! 

Of such a bliss or pleasure there exists, however 
nothing at alj» since the ^oyment is purely compounded 
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ot the satisfaction of that violent will for possession to be 
first set in motion, anil of the common physical sexual 
tujoyment. When tlie violence of the impulse allows con- 
sciousness to a certain extent to breathe again and to attain 
Borae clearnesa, it becomes aware of the disillusion of ite 
expectation. Every disillusion as regards an expected en- 
joyment is, however, a pain, and indeed a so niucli greater 
pain the greater was the expected enjoyment, and the 
more certainly it was expected. Here, then, when an 
extravagant bliss, expected with absolute certainty, turns 
out to be pure illusion (for the two real moments of the 
enjoyment were indeed as a matter of course expected 
besides this blessedness), the paiu of disenchantment 
must reach a high degree; so high a degree that it per- 
fectly counterbalances, when it does not outweigh, the 
really existing enjoyment. Certainly the impulse, not 
annihilated at a stroke, but continually renewed for some 
time, although with generally decreasing strength, prevents 
this disillusion from being apprehended immediately and 
in full extent by consciousness ; the renewed pining after 
satisfaction pen-erts the judgment, and obstinately keeps 
up the illusion of the contrary experience for the future. 

But this duping of the conscious judgment by impulse 
<loes not last for ever. The attained possession soon 
becomes customary property. The idea of the contrast 
with the difficulties of the attainment disappears more and 
more ; the will for possession becomes latent, as no dis- 
turbance of possession is threatened, and the satisfaction 
of this will becomes ever less felt as pleasure Now the 
disenchantment finds for itself a way more and more into 
consciousness. 

But this disillusion is not the only one that attains to 
consciousness, but there are many others. The lover 
littd fancied he was entering on a new era, to be trans- 
ported by possession, as it were, from earth to heaven, 
and he finds in his new state all the old surroundings 
lod daily drudgeries. He had thougiit to gain in the 
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beloved one an angel, and finds now, when the impulse 
no longer distorts his judgment, a human being with all 
the human faults and weaknesses. He had imagined 
that the state of extravagant felicity would be eternal, and 
he now begins to doubt whether he has not been very 
much deceived as regards the expected bliss of possession. 
In short, he finds that everything is as before, but that he 
was a great fool in his expectations. The only real enjoy- 
ment in the first time after acquiring possession, the satis- 
faction of the accomplished will, has disappeared, but on 
the ecstasy supposed to be eternal has supervened sorry 
disenchantment yielding a lasting pain, which is only very 
slowly extinguished by the accustomed devotion to the 
common daily round. 

Undoubtedly very rarely on the conclusion of a mar- 
riage, at least on one side, are there not sacrifices made, 
were it only of liberty ; these sacrifices now emerge into con- 
sciousness, and increase the displeasure at the disillusion. 
If elsewhere only vanity succeeds in hiding pain and mis- 
fortune and vaunts a non-existing happiness and plea- 
sure, here also shame co-operates to the same end, since 
one would hardly ascribe the disenchantment to one's own 
stupidity. The erewhile lovers seek to hide the pain of 
disenchantment not only from the world and one another, 
but if possible also from themselves, which again contri- 
butes to enhance the discomfort of the situation. 

Thus then the real enjoyment in the union of lovers 
must not only be paid for in advance by fears, anxiety, 
and doubt, nay, often temporary despair, but subsequently 
again with the pain of disenchantment — that enjoyment^ 
the perception of whose illusory character at the moment 
of enjoyment itself can only be averted by the violence of 
the impulse suspending, or indeed corrupting, the judgment. 

But now we have so far paid little attention to the state 
before the union of the lovers, and yet it is just here where 
the tenderest, most blissful sensations are found, as, in 
particular, those in the first flush of the dawn of the newly 
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opened heaven. On what does t)iat unquestionably real 
pleasure depend ? On hope, on nothing but hope, which 
only anticipates a future good, and only imagines that that 
will be ecstatic bliss ; on a hope which is hardly conscious 
of itself as hope, but with every moment ia revealed in a 
truer light The greatest difficulties opposing union can- 
not destroy this hope and its felicity ; but that it is really 
nothing but hope is proved by this, that the lovers de- 
spair, and even destroy tliemselves, when the impossibility 
of their union has become certainty. If, now, tliis love- 
happiness preceding union is only hope of the happiness 
to be expected after union, it becomes illusory when that 
is seen to be illusory. 

This is the reason why only iirst love can be true love; 
in the second aud after loves the impulse meets with too 
great resistance from the consciousness, which now more 
or less clearly perceives the illusory nature of the first 
love. Thus Goethe says in " Truth and Fiction," speaking 
of "Werther": "Nothing, however, gives more occasion 
to this weariness (this loathing of life) than a return of 
love. . . . The thought of the Eternal and the Infinite, 
which peculiarly elevates and supports it, has vanished; 
it appears transient, like all that recurs," 

Wlioever has once understood the illusory nature of 
successful love after union, and therewith also of that 
before union, whoever has come to see the pain outweigh- 
ing the pleasure in all love, for that man the phenomenon 
of love has no more health, because his consciousneaa 
offers resistance to the imposition of means to ends that 
are not hia ends; the pleasure of love has been for him 
undermined and corroded, only its smart remains to him 
unreUeved. But although such an one will not be able 
entirely to resist the impulse, this will yet be the 

Edeavour of his reason, and he will be, at any rate, suc- 
istul in any particular case in moderating the fervour 
love into which he fell as ingenuous youth, and in 
lucing accordingly also the degree of pain and the 
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excess of paia over pleasure which would otherwise have 
fallen to his lot. He will, however, at the same time be 
conacious that he is entangled against Iiis will in a passion 
that causes him more pain than pleasure, and with this 
perception from the standpoint of individualism the doom 
of love has been pronounced (comp. i 231-233). 

These last reflections refer only to that love which is so 
fortunate as to attain its end ; but if we include all cases^ 
this account of the worth of love wears a very unfavour- 
able aspect Illusory pleasure and predominant pain, 
even in the most successful case ; generally thwarting of 
the will without attaining of the goal, accompanied by 
grief and despair ; annihilation of the future of so many 
women by loss of chastity, their sole social support, — these 
are the results we have found. 

It could not admit of doubt that reason would counsel 
entire continence, were it not that the torment of the 
ineradicable impulse which thirsts for fulfilment is a far 
greater evil than a temperate indulgence in love (comp. 
i 240). One must therefore pronounce the sentence of 
Anakreon to be wholly true, which runs — 

yaKeTTOv to firj ^iXrjaai, Kot to love is hard, 
)(a\€7r6p Bi koI ifxX^aai, But also hard to love. 

If love is once recognised as evil, and yet must be chosen 
as the less of two evils as long as the impulse persists, 
reason necessarily demands a third, namely, eradiceUion of 
the imjmlse, i.e., emasculation, if thereby an eradication of 
the impulse be attainable. (Comp. Matt xix. 11-12, ''All 
men cannot receive this saying, save they to whom it is 
given. For there are some eunuchs which were so bom 
from their mother's womb; and there are some eunuchs 
which were made eunuchs of men ; and there be eunuchs 
which have made themselves eunticlis for the kinffdam of 
heaven's sake. He that is able to receive it, let him reoeive 
it!") 

From the point of view of the endaemonology of tha 
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indivviual, this is in my opiaiou ibe eole possible result. 
If anything cogent is to be advanced to the contrary, it 
can only be such considerations as require of the individual 
a stepping out of the sphere of his egoism. The result as 
regards love is thus the same as regards hunger, tliat it h 
in itsrlf onA for the individual an coil, and its justification 
can only be sought in this, that ic conduces to the progress 
of development in tbe manner shown in Chap. it. B, 

4, Compassion, FrlendslUp, and Domestic Felicity. — Com- 
passion, on which, according to Aristotle, mainly the 
pleasure in the tragical (comp. my " Aphorismen iiber das 
Drama "), and, according to Schopenhauer, all morality 
depends, is. as every one knows, a feeling composed of 
pain aud pleasure. The reason of the pain is clear ; it is 
simply the fellow-feeling wiib the obvious pain of another, 
which may be so severe as to allow no trace of pleasure 
to survive in the compassion, but converts it wholly into 
heart-rending woe, whose awfulness impels to avert the 
gaze. Think of thc^ spectacle of a battlefield after the 
fight, or a man lying in uncontrollable convulsions. 

But whence tbe pleasurable feeling found in moderate 
compassion comes is more ilifHcult to understand. Of the 
satisfaction caused by the possible affording of assistance, 
there is here, of course, no question, for this comes after 
the commiseration. Themiscliievousjoyof malignity is the 

(only pleasurable feeling which tiie sight of another's suffiir- 
i&g is able directly to arouse, but this any one can very 
well distinguish from the mild pleasure of compassion. 
I see no other possibility 01 comprehending ibe pleasure 
in compassion, and have also nowhere found the slightest 
attempt at any other explanation than this, that tbe con- 
trast of foreign suffering with one's own freedom from this 
suffering at once excites and removes tbe latent aversion to 
the endurance of such suffering, and causes the removal 
to be distinctly realised. Hereby, certainly, the pleasure 
L ID compassion is declared to be purely egoistic, yet I fail 
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to see how this can detract from the dignity or the noble 
consequences of compassion. It is in perfect harmony 
with this that, for very finely strung, self-renoancing 
natures, compassion is a highly unpleasant stimulant^ a 
true torment, which they seek in every way to avoid» 
whibt man indulges his compassion with greater ease the 
ruder he is, and that, further, at the spectacle of very 
great suffering even the coarser mind can so far forget 
itself in others' well-being, that the same effect arises as 
when more finely-feeling souls view a smaller misery, so 
that compassion is still only pain. If the coarse multi- 
tude revels in alien suffering, one must not forget that it 
also possesses sufficient bestiality to unite with the com- 
passion more or less the delight in cruelty, which takes 
pleasure in alien misery as such; one must, therefore, 
exercise caution in citing the instance of the coarse mul- 
titude to decide the question whether pleasure or pain 
predominates in compassion as such. According to my 
subjective judgment the latter is decidedly the case ; hut 
whether the judgment of others tallies with my own or 
not, it is undoubted that the emotional crudeness of man- 
kind on the average is steadily decreasing, and that with 
decreasing crudeness the pain in compassion is more and 
more gaining the upper-hand over the pleasure. 

But now the case turns out still more unfavourably for 
pleasure when we take into account the immediate om- 
sequences of compassion in the mind. Compassion, namely, 
at once excites the desire to assuage others' woe, and this 
is also the end of this instinct. This desire finds, however, 
only in very rare cases a partial, still more rarely a total 
satisfaction ; it will, therefore, far more frequently excite 
pain than pleasure. 

If, then, the title of the less of two evils cannot be de- 
Died to the instinct of compassion as a corrective and re- 
stricter of egoism, and of the injustice springing from the* 
latter, yet in itself regarded it is still always an evil, for it 
brings to the sufferer more pain than pleasure. Comp. 
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BSpiDoza.Eih., part iv. Prop. Jo: " Compussion is for a mnn 
V Trho does not live according to the guidance of reason in 
~ itself bad and useless. Proof: For compassion is (accord- 
ing to Def. iS) pain, thus (according to Prop, 48) in itself 
tad. The good, however, that foUowa from it ... we 
seek to do according to the mere command of reason," &c. 
Of sociality and friendship the same cannot be said, 
although it has often been asseited, and for certain dis- 
positions also rightly. Thus, e.g.. La BruySre says. "Tout 
notre mal vient de ne pouvoir Stre seul." (We may com- 
pare also Schopenhauer, " Parerga," i, 444-458.) 

I But certainly it may be maintained that the sociable 
instinct is an instinctive need arising from the weakness 
.and impotence of the individual whose satisfaction, like 
health and freedom, just places man at the level where he 
is able to pile up certain positive enjoyments, and that 
only a small part of true friendship — which, moreover, is 
80 rare — represents a value positively exceeding the zero- 
puint of feeling. 
As there are herding animals, so is Man a social ani- 
mal. Impotent, unprotected against the forces of Nature, 
and at the mercy of every foe, his instinct directs him 
to cultivate the society of his fellows. Here it is really 
the felt want that begets the need, and the pleasure 
of this sociality is only the removal of that want or 
need. 

In addition to warding off distress and hostile attacks, 
in the second place, the social community has the ad- 
vantage over solitary effort in facilitating the production 
of positive achievements, e.g., domestic works, economic 
or artistic production, the increase of culture or know- 
ledge through exchange of thought, the coUectioa of 
interesting novelties; all this a society renders more 
possible, but does not as such effect; it is only the 
foundation, which may remain unutilised or utilised in 
the most varied fashion. It is thus in this point only the 
^potentiality of pleasure, but not pleasure itself ; this be- 
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longs rather to the structures to be reared on this founda- 
tion, and must be sought in these, not in sociality. Nay, 
even the positive pleasure which may be built up on its 
basis may for the most part be attained in like or little- 
altered fashion even in solitude. 

That, on the other hand, sociality, through the regard 
for others, and the constraint which it imposes upon the 
individual, is attended by very real inconveniences, and 
occasionally with hopeless misery, our " societies " prove. 

From social life springs a greater mutual interest, ie, 
an increased sympathy. If in each individual the sum 
of pleasure should outweigh the sum of pain, then also as 
regards each individual the sum of joy in common would 
outweigh the sum of sorrow in common, did not the 
weakening of sympathetic joy prevent this through the 
envy which is unavoidable even in respect of the dearest 
friend. But since in the life of the individual the sum of 
pain exceeds the sum of pleasure, so sympathy for the 
same likewise must consist of predominant pain, and this 
can in no case be balanced by the circumstance that 
one is sure of sympathy for one's own sorrows and joys 
in the breasts of friends. Certainly we pine for con- 
solation, but when one well considers it, what sort of 
consolation can it afiford that one with one's own dis- 
agreeables and vexations spoils the fair humour also of 
one's friend ? 

Nevertheless, the solitary endurance of grief or vexa- 
tion is so tormenting, that we feel ourselves relatively 
happy in being able to pour it out, although in recompense 
the vexation of our friend will vice versa be poured out on 
ourselves. Here, too, it turns out that the enhancement 
of mutual sympathy in friendship is the less of two evil% 
of which the other only appears the greater on account 
of one's own weakness. 

When, therefore, the highly lauded bliss of friendship 
is subjected to a true estimation, it is found to depend 
partly on man's feebleness in enduring sufifering, since, in 
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fact, very strong characters ate least in need of friend- 
lip, partly however in pursuing a common end ; in a word, 
on similarity of interests, whence also the apparently 
more inseparable friendships are loosened or expire when 
OD one side the dominant interests change, so that they 
now no longer correspond to those of the other. The 
pleasures attained through mntunlly pui^ued interests 
can, however, also only be put down to the account of 
these interests, not directly to that of friendship. The 
firmest community of interests exists in marriagt; the 
community of goods, of earnings, of sexual intercourse, 
and of the education of children are strong bonds, which, 
in alliance with the polar completion of the spiritual 
qualities of both sexes, certainly suffice to found a strong 
and lasting friendship, which also perfectly suffices with- 
out the aid of love in the narrower sense to explain the 
beautiful and sublime phenomena of readiness for self- 
eicrifice in married life. Add to that the powerful force 
of habit. As the dog maintains the sublimest and most 
touching friendship and fidelity for his master, to whom 
not his own choice but chance and custom have bound 
him, so also the relation of spouses is essentially an 
alliance of habit; wherefore both maria^e dca convcnance 
and love-matches after a series of years exhibit on the 
average the same physiognomy. 

Diihriug, who in his " Worth of Life " pleads the cause 
of love, and asserts that it does not disappear in marriage. 
comes (pp. 1 1 3-1 14) himself to the following conclusion : — 
" The love of married couples may, therefore, in power- 
fulness of its effects, perhaps not lag behind passionate 
love. The feeling is only latent, as it were, emerges, how- 
ever, in all its force when a hostile fate has to be en- 
countered. The forces which once maintained a living 
play of sensation now in the matured relation are in 
equipoise, to become again perceptible for feeling on any 

t disturbance of the equilibrium." If the feeling is latent, 
it does not exist for consciousness -, and if it emerges into 
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consciousness merely on some disturbance, it is only felt 
as pain ; hence, in either case, makes nothing /or the 
value of life, which is here alone under discussion. The 
magnitude of its effects may, however, be just as well 
derived from friendship and the attachment of habit 

In any case, there is in most marriages so much dis- 
cord and vexation, that when one looks with unprejudiced 
eye, and is not deceived by the vain attempts at dissima* 
lation, one hardly finds one in a hundred that is to be 
envied. This is simply due to the imprudence of men 
and women, who also do not endeavour in little things to 
accommodate themselves to mutual weaknesses ; to the 
accidental way in which characters are assorted in mar- 
riage ; to the equal insistance on rights where indulgence 
and friendship should compromise ; to the convenience of 
discharging all displeasure, vexation, and ill-humour on the 
nearest person, who must listen ; to the mutual irritability 
and embitterment which is increased by every fresh case 
of a supposed infringement of rights ; to the sorry con- 
sciousness of being chained to one another, the absence 
of which would prevent a host of inconsideratenesses 
and disharmonies through fear of consequences. Thus we 
get that matrimonial cross, which can so little be regarded 
as exceptional, that Lessing is not so far wrong when he 
says — 

" No more than one bad wife has ever yet been known ; 
The pity only is, each holds lier for his own." 

This does not at all contradict the fact that the power 
of habit at once asserts its right and sets itself in violent 
opposition when a disturbance or solution of the marriage 
is threatened from without. In both cases it is always 
only the painful side of the relation which imposes itself 
on consciousness. The rending of the worst marriage, 
which furnished a genuine hell for the partners, always 
causes so much pain to the survivor, that I have heard an 
experienced man say, " If a marriage is ever to be broken. 
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UieD the earlier the better ; the more prolonged and closer 
ae ties of habit, the more enduriDg the pain of separa- 
One liaa only to draw from this perfectly correct 
ju<]f;ment the logical consequence, then is separation best 
before union. 

Sensible people, whose judgment is not biassed byimpulae, 
are also usually quite clear respecting this, that, from the 
rational standpoint of individual well-being, non-marriage 
is better than marriage. If no love and no external ends 
(rank, wealth) impel to the marriage contract, there is, in 
fact, only one reason for choosing marriage as the supposed 
Uaacr of two evils ; thus, for a girl to evade the terrors of 
old-maidhood, for a man to avoid the inconveniences of 
bachelorhood, for both to escape the torments of the un- 
ectisfied instinct or the consequences of illicit gratification. 

Commonly, however, tliey make the experience that 
tbey have been bitterly deceived concerning the greater 
of the two evils, and only shame and considerate tender- 
ness forbids them to confess it. How uncomfortable also 
the unsatisfied instinct to found a household and family 
may become for old bachelors and spinsters has been 
already mentioned (Chap. i. B.) 

"When, now, the parties are married, they begin to long 
for cliildren — another instinct, for the understanding can 
hardly possess this longing. The instinct goes so far as 
to urge to the adoption of others" children, and to the 
education of them as if they were one's own. 

That the latter also is no act of reflection is already 
evident from the instinct of monkeys, cats, and many 
other mammals and birds that do exactly the same. 
Moreover, by this procedure an already existing child is 
merely put into a better situation of life than would else 
liave fiJleu to its lot. It would be different if a child still 
k to be created, to be fashioned say in a retort by a chemical 
Kjirocess, were to be adopted in default of one's own, 

" Let one only imagine," says Schopenhauer (" Parerga," 
.. pp. 321-322), "that the generative act was neither a 
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want nor accompanied by extreme pleasure, but an affiur 
of pure rational reflection: could then the human nee 
continue to exist ? Would not rather every one have so 
much compassion for the coming generation as to prefer 
to spare it the burden of existence, or at least be ununUiii§ 
to take on if self (the responsibility) of imposing such burden 
in cold blood ? " 

Besides the direct instinct to rear children, the desin 
for children with people in easy circumstances or increas- 
ing in wealth has yet another ground. These, namely, at 
a certain stage of life begin to perceive that they them- 
selves have no enjoyment of their surplus wealth; if, 
however, they were in consequence to forego the cares of 
business, their interest in life would be gone, and they 
would fall a prey to the dreariest emptiness of existence 
and ennui. 

To escape this evil they desire the lesser evil, possession 
of children, in order by this expanded egoism to have a 
motive for the continuance of their business activity. 

But if one objectively compares on the one hand the 
joys, and on the other the sorrow, chagrin, vexation, and 
cares which children bring their parents, the predominance 
of pain can hardly be doubtful, although the judgment 
biassed by instinct strenuously opposes it, especially in 
women, with whom the instinct to rear children is far 
stronger. 

Let one first of all compare the sum of satisfaction which 
is produced by the birth, and the sum of pain and sorrow 
which is called forth by the death of a child in the hearts 
of all concerned. Only after calculating the resulting 
excess of pain can one proceed to the contemplation of 
their life itself. To this end I recommend the chapter 
entitled "Mother's Frenzy" in Bogumil Goltz's " Zur Char- 
akteristik und Naturgeschichte der Frauen." 

In the first period predominates the very considerable 
disc(Anf<jrt and trouble of nursing and of vexation with 
careless servants, then the difficulties with neighbours and 
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B anxiety of sicltness ; later on, the care of marrying the 
ightera and the -worry over the follies and debts of 
ins; add to all this the anxiety in procuring the neces- 
f means, which with the poor is greatest in the first, 
bong the educated classes in the later periods. And 
pth all the moiling and toiling, all the worry and care, 
pd the constant fear of losing them, what is the real 
lippiness that children bring him who possesses them ? 
_>art from the diversion which they afford as playthings, 
kd the occasional gratiScation of vanity owing to the 
■pocritical Ilattery of amiable gossips — hope, only the 
; of the future. 

I And when the time comes to fulfil these hopes, and 
) children are still alive and unspoilt, they quit the 
parental home, go their own way, usually into the wide 
world, and write even only when in want of funds. So 
far then as that hope is egoistic, it is always deceptive; bo 
far, however, as the hope is merely /or the child, not in 
the child, what then ? 

In old age, as we shall see, human beings lose all illu- 
sions, save the one Oiusion of the sole instinct remaining 
to them, in that they cherish for their children the 
realisation of their hopes from the same miserable exist- 
ence, whose vanity they have in all respects perceived in 
their own case. If they grow old enough to see their 
children also old people, tliey certainly lose that too; 
but then they hope for their grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. Man is never too old to leant. 



5. Vanity, Sense of Roncntr. Amhilion, Lust of Fame 
and Pvwer. — Love, honour, and tbo acquisitive instinct 
are in the mental sphere probably the three most powerful 
moving springs. We shall here consider the second of 
these. Honour may be divided into an objective and 
subjective honour. A man's objective honour is in general 
^erms others' estimation of him. 

VOL III. » 
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We may divide objective honour into — 

/ A. Onticard Honour : 

a. Repute of Possession. 

b. „ „ Position. 

c. „ „ llank. 
1 1 i d. „ „ Beauty. 
8 o \ B. Imcard Ilonour : 

a. Reputation for Industry. 

b, yj „ Intelligence and Culture, 
c Moral Reputation. 

(a) For Charity. 

(fi) For Justice. 

d. Civil Ilonour. 

e. Female (Sexual) Honour. 

Negative honour each one inherently possesses until he 
loses it; positive honour must be acquired by circumstances 
(birth, actions, achievements). The former denotes only 
the zero-point of worth ; the latter positively exceeds the 
same. The repute of possession depends on power ; that 
of position on power and performance; easily ossifies, 
however, in forms coming down from earlier times. The 
reputation of rank is, so far as it exceeds the reputation 
of the power and labour connected with rank, an artificial 
creation of the state, to enable it to pay low salaries. 
The repute of beauty must not be looked for among our- 
selves, but among peoples that have the sense for the 
beautiful (ancient Greeks). The repute of industry is 
proportional to the economic value of the work ; that of 
intelligence and culture esjyecially forms a substitute for 
labour, when mental work is not regarded as work 
(respect of peasants for scholarship). Moral honour is 
positive only in active love; that of justice is merely 
negative; likewise will and sexual honour, which latter 
only applies to woman. 

Subjective honour is twofold : the direct subjective 
honour of a man is his estimation of himself ; indirect is 
liis estimate of the estimate of himself by others, or his 
estimate of objective honour. 
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The former is called self-estimation, self-reapeot, seU- 
esteem, pride ; if the eatimatQ remains bdow llie true 
value : modesty, humility ; if it mirpassea tbe true value : 
over-estimate of self, conceit, arrogance ; the latter, on the 
contrary, is called vanity. AUhough men may refuse to 
allow this word in the case of noble efforts, essentially it 
ia the same, whether a girl is vain of the report of her 
beauty or a poet of the fame of his works. Both parts 
together, thus pride and vanity, make up subjective houonr, 
which now, according to the object of the estimation, admits 
of the same divbion as objective honour. As regards the 
negative part, it is called sense of honour ; as regards the 
positive, ambition. The direct and indirect part of sub- 
jective honour may stand to one another in very different 
relations of intensity ; commonly, however, the latter will 
preponderate ; indeed so far preponderate that one often 
meets with the view, as if subjective honour only consisted 
in this evaluation of the valuation of others ; whereas, on 
the contrary, this is vanity pitr ct simple to assign any 
value to the judgment of othera concerning one's own 
worth, whilst one at the same time denies all value to 
oneself, thus regarding the judgment of others as false. 

Pride, the high estimate of oneself, is an enviable qua- 
lity, no matter whether the estimate is true or false, if 
one only regards it as correct. Certainly an inflexible 
pride is rare ; mostly it has to sustain alternating struggles 
with doubt, or even despair, which cause more pain than 
pride itself pleasure. Pride also increases the sensitive- 
ness to external opinion, and is on its part compelled to 
adopt the hypocritical mask of modesty, if it will steer 
clear of unpleasantnesses. All this may be considered 
pretty well to balance the pleasure of extreme self-esteem. 
But now, as for that sense of honour and ambition which 
rests tor the most part or exclusively on vanity, although 
they may for our present at^e of development bo valuable 
practical instincts, yet one cannot deny that in the first 
place they are vain, i.e., rest on illusions, and, secondly. 
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lliat they procure for him who is possessed by them a 
thousand times more pain than pleasure. 

Female chastity alone protects social relations from 
complete disorder. The citizen sense of honour restrains 
the as yet blameless from trespasses or crimes, from whici 
neither the fear of temporal nor of eternal punishment 
could deter. Scholarly ambition spurs on the boy and 
youth in their arduous acquisition of the material of culture 
demanded by our age. The ambition to achieve something 
great, wliich, in regard of rare and considerable perfor- 
mances and deeds, is called lust of fame, sustains tbe 
starving artist or scholar, whose creative force would be 
paralysed if the impossibility of ever in the least particular 
satisfying his ambition or love of fame could be demon- 
strated to him. Thus the sense of honour prevents 
greater evils and ambition furthers the evolution of hu- 
manity ; but apart from the circumstance that, with the 
higher development and power of reason, subjective honour 
may very well be dispensed with, and its good effect other- 
wise produced (one may recall the difference between the 
French bravery from 2^0(711 cCluonncur and the German from 
sense of duty), yet at all events the individual, the instru- 
ment of the impulse, must suffer therefrom. 

The possession of negative honour can afford no pleasure, 
save when it has been recovered after apparent loss (e,g^ 
through calumny) ; in itself it answers only to the zero- 
])oint of sensation, as it represents only the zero-point of 
worth. It is thus, as all similar moments, a fertile source 
of pain, but no source of pleasure, except through the quite 
special and rarely occurring interruption of displeasure. 

Ambition, however, is certainly a positive impulse, and 
indeed one of those " which, like salt water, makes one the 
more thirsty the more one drinks." 

Wherever one listens one hears the stereotype lamen- 
tations of Government functionaries and officers at ne<»lect 
and tardy promotion, the wailings of artists and scholars at 
suppression by envy and cabals, everywhere vexation at the 
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mdeaerved favouring of otters. For a hundred niortiiica- 

iOQS of ambition there 13 hardly oue satisfaction ; the 

jrmer are bitterly felt, the latter received as long-deserved 

iribute of justice, if not with the repining, that they did 

uc earlier. The general over-estimate of self causea 

jTi'ery individual to raise extravagant claims ; the universal 

[nutual envy and disparagement of merit causes the ru- 

fusal of even juat claiuis. Every satisfaction of ambition 

fcnly serves to screw up one's claims more highly, and in 

iOiisequeiice it must be a triumph outdoing all former 

fcnes that can produce a fresh satisfaction, whilst each of 

"the former ones does not obtain eijual recognition on 

account of tliis deficit of pain. 

Take the case of a joung public singer she rises step 
by step to a certain elevation in the favour of the public ; 
the triumphs connected with this rise of favour she 
claims aa her right ; life in them is to her as the air which 
she breathes ; she is amazed if ever they are wanting. But 
a younger rival comes at last, and thrusts her into the 
second rank, as she her predecessors ; and the fall from her 
heif^ht is a thousand times more painful to her than its 
converse was pleaaui'able, whUst slie hardly felt as happi- 
ness the actual tenure of the same. 

As in this instance, so with all ambition and lust of 
fame ; even when the achievements or works remain, 
tiiey do not always maiutain tUe same interest foi the 
public. 

But now, in addition to all this, ambition is vain, 
i.e., rests on illusion. Even the estimate of worth, as it 
obtains in objective honour, depends in part on illusion. 
1 need only mention the artificially inflated honour of 
rank and nobility derived from the Middle Ages, but 
mg us already almost extinct in its old significance. 
And even where the value that objective honour prizes is 
a illusory one, yet its estimate is far too often false. The 
!c populi vox dei only holds in questions that are. vital 
■Ueslions for the development of the people, and where, in 
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consequence, the Unconscious instinctively guides the judg- 
ment of the masses. In all other things the vox populi is 
so blind, dazzled by outward show, misled by claqucrs, 
<;iven over to commonplace, and without understanding 
for the good, true, and beautiful, that one rather may Ik? 
almost sure it is on a wrong tack. (Comp. Schopenhauer, 
" Parerga," ii. chap, xx.) In all cases that are not vital 
questions of development or finally settled by science, one 
may bo confident, a priori, that the majority are wrong 
and the minority right; nay, a joint judgment is even so 
difficult, that, when a number of clever people agree, they 
almost certainly perpetrate some folly. 

To such a judgment that man surrenders his life-hap- 
piness who makes ambition his guiding star. Even in 
small matters certainly no one would continue to con- 
cern himself about the opinions of mankind, before 
whom could be laid all tlie calumnies and adverse 
judgments uttered by friends and acquaintances behind 
his back. And now as to tlie ambition which fishes 
for orders, dignities, and titles! Every one knows that 
they are not apportioned to merit, but in the best case 
to him who is favoured by fortune, or to length of service; 
to those who happen to have influential relatives or advo- 
cates, to the cringer and flatterer, or even as reward for 
services not of the cleanest ; and yet — incredible to relate 
— the world is greedy for them ! 

But now suppose the object of objective honour had a 
value, and the judgment of those in whose judgment objec- 
tive honour consists were correct, still ambition would be 
empty ; for what sort of value can it have for a man 
what others think and judge of him ? None whatever, 
except so far as the character of their action towards him 
is at the same time determined by their judgment on him. 
In this, however, the opinion, as such, is quite indifferent, 
and is only regarded as means of thereby attaining a 
particular kind of action. This is, therefore, no ambition 
in the ordinary sense, as little as we call him covetous 



Ilvho strives to get money, but who also spends all that lie 
gets ; it is the assigning a value to objective honour an 
such that makes ambition and the sense of honour, and 
the circumstance that with the objective honour partially 
also the conduct of men towards the honoured one be- 
comes different and more advantageous to him, is only a 
gladly accepted accidental consequence. 

For the most part, indeed, tlie modification of action 
will be limited to this, that the behaviour becomes more 
deferential, thus to an expression of adjudgment o£ objec- 
tive honour, which, to a sensible man, must be just as 
indifferent as the opinion itself. True utility hardly ilows 
at all from positive objective honour, only harm from 
injured subjective honour, so that finally all the signifi- 
cance of objective honour consists in this, that one has to 
guard against harm through injury to negative honour. 
All the subjective value of an objective honour as such 
rests, however, manifestly on imagination, for the theatre 
of my joys and sorrows is still my head and not the head 
of others; thus it can neither add to nor take away from 
my weal and woe what other people think of me, therefore 
their opinion as such can have no effective value for 
me, consequently ambition is vain. The sense of honour 
which, according to our explanation, relates to negative 
honour, is indeed abstractedly just as insignificant; but 
this much can, at any rate, be said for it, that if one once 
lives among men, one must at least act as if one had some 
regard for objective honour, because otherwise the world 
would fall on one as the crows on the owl in daylight. 

If herewith I declare the sense of honour and ambition 
to be empty and illusory, by no means is any judgment 
pronounced on the value of the objccCs of honour ; I have 
even to a certain extent the -greatest regard for the same, 
e.g., for morality. But if such objects have a value, they 
have it not becnuse they are objects of honour, as the 
wrong-headed might think, but because they are ilirectly 
Blicific Most distinctly is this so with posthumous fame ; 
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Spinoza can indeed not be the better for it that Colle- 
gian N. says, " That was a clever fellow ; " but that he 
was able to think such thoughts, therein lay his satis- 
faction. Undoubtedly what renders me happy may lie in 
this, that I am conscious of doing or accomplishing some- 
thing for the good of others; but that is still always 
the sympathetic joy in a real happiness, whereas, on 
the contrary, the recognition of the value of my deeds or 
performances procures these others by no means pleasure, 
but rather displeasure. The difference is the same as 
when I bestow something on a beggar; do I rejoice that 
through my gift his distress is momentarily relieved, my 
joy has a real object ; do I watch for his ** Thank you, 
sir,*' or "God bless you," in order to relish the recog- 
nition, I am a vain, foolish man. 

Thus has also the desire of honour appeared to be, if a 
useful, yet also an illusory instinct, causing more pain than 
pleasure. (Comp. Schopenhauer, " Parerga," i. ; " Aphor- 
isms on Worldly Wisdom," chaps, i., ii., and especially iv.) 

With the lust of power it is just the same. So far as 
it is a mere endeavour after freedom, it is not yet a 
positive impulse; so far as the power of ruling is only 
sought to procure for one's self more enjoyments by its 
help is it mere means to alien ends, and must be measured 
by the value of those enjoyments. There is, however, 
also a passion for commanding and ruling as such. It is 
clear that this is possible only at the expense of infrin<»- 
ing the same impulse, and, moreover, the impulse for 
liberty in the ruled. Further, however, the same holds 
good of it as of ambition and loss of fame : the more one 
drinks of it, the thirstier one becomes. The accustomed 
power is no longer enjoyed, but without doubt all resist- 
ance to the same most painfully felt, and the greatest 
additional sacrifices made for its removal. On the whole, 
and with regard to the consequences for others, then, 
the love of power is a far more pernicious passion than 
ambition. 
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C. Eclv/iovs Edijicalion. — Already in Chap, ix. E. we 
iTncntioned that the esaltation of religious feeling in 
[devotion and edification, which is always more or less of 
t mystical nature, is able to afford so great a bliss that it 
Bcarries its subject above all earthly sorrows. But in the 
' first place, these high degrees of exaltation are rare, for as 
they are essentially of a mystical nature, they cannot be 
acquired by industry and trouble, but presuppose a dis- 
position, a peculiar talent, as much as art-enjoyment; 
and, secondly, they are, like all pleasure, not to be had 
without a characteristic displeasure. 

One comes to see this best wheu one considers the life 
of penitents and saints. The highest degrees of religious 
exaltation aie hardly conceivable without a prolonged 
mortification of the " flesh," i.c., not only of sensual appe- 
tites, but of all secular pleasures. Karely is this renuncia- 
tion supported by the consciousness of the illusory nature 
of earthly pleasure and the predominance of the pain simul- 
taneously arising from earthly longings, for that requires 
philosophy, but for the most part the foregoing of earthly 
felicity is felt as a tnie sacrifice, whereby the higher 
I mystical religious felicity is to be purchased, so that the 
I subject of it properly speaking never frees himself from 
the lamentation on the loss of earthly happiness itself. 
But however that he, the long-suppressed natural impulses 
surge up from time to time only the more mightily, and 
the violence of the struggles which the renonncers, cer- 
tainly in ever rarer but ever more powerful relapses, have 
to sustain testifies to the magnitude of the torments ex- 
perienced by them for the sake of the heavenly kingdom, 
Lnntil at last habit and bodily infirmity gradually induce 
, more equable state. — Of the bodily pains and priva- 
^tious of Asceticism itself I shall be silent, since it is, if 
lecidedly a very effective, yet not indispensable means to 
the attainment of the religious mystical exaltation. 

When we pass to the lower stages of edification which 
some into contact with secular life, an item of pain not 
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mentioned above becomes especially important : fear of 
one's own unwortliiness, doubt of the divine grace, anxiety 
concerning the future judgment, the fear of the burden 
of past sins, however small the latter may appear in the 
eyes of others. Taken all in all, pleasure and pain will 
weigh tolerably equally even in religious feeling; but 
should really an excess of pleasure be the result, the pos- 
sibility of which I should more readily admit in this 
sphere than in any other (with the exception of art and 
science), the other consideration must also be taken into 
account, that this pleasure also is illusory. We have 
already laid bare this illusion in Chap. ix. R ; it briefly 
consists in this, that the endeavour immediately to grasp 
and to enjoy in conscious feeling the identity of the one 
Unconscious with the conscious subject, which exists in 
reality and may easily be comprehended by the under- 
standing as rational truth, must in its nature of necessity 
remain without result, since consciousness cannot possibly 
transgress its own limits, thus cannot apprehend the 
Unconscious as such, therefore, also, not the unity of the 
Unconscious and the conscious individual. 

If the awakening and delivering from illusion is with 
the progressive evolution of humanity inevitable in any 
sphere, it is in the religious. One cannot say that the 
present time of unbelief is just as transitional as, e,ff., 
that of the cultured ancient world at the birth of Christ ; 
although more religious periods than the present may 
recur, yet a similar era of faith to that of the Catholic 
Middle Ages has been for ever rendered impossible by 
the universal modern mental culture. Even the Middle 
Ages were only possible because classical culture had been 
buried beneath ruins, and this we have now no more to fear. 
The more nations cultivate their rational tendencies, the 
more they come to stand and advance on their own feet, 
i.e., on their consciousness, the more they lose their mystical 
talent ; this is the provisional talent of youth, the matu- 
rity of conscious understanding attends the manhood of 
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lationa. We may analogically conclude from the gradual 
destruction of religious illusions that also the destruction 
of other illusions will assuredly be in time accomplished, 
as soon as they are no longer needed as apringa of pro- 
gress, whether they be superseded by other powerful im- 
pulses (reason), or the goal be attained in the direction of 
their special efficiency. So far as the delight of religion 
consists in the hope of transcendent felicity after death, it 
will be dealt with later on. 

7. Immoraiity. — Immoral action or wrong-doing pro- 
ceeds from the egoism inevitably attending individualism, 
and consists originally in this, that in order to procure a 
gratification or to avoid a pain, I inflict on one or several 
other individuals a greater pain. All other forms of wrong- 
doing are derived from this original one. It is therefore 
clear that the essence of wrong or the immoral consists in 
this, to alter the proportion of pleasure and pain in the 
world unfavourably to pleasure, since the pain of suffer- 
ing wrong is greater than the pleasure (or the spared pain) 
of doing wrong. It follows from this, the greater the 
immorality the greater the sufferings of the world. (To 
apply the idea of justice to this proportion is, as has 
been shown above, altogether inadmissible.) Suppose, 
then, pleasure and pain were perfectly balanced m the 
world (which case truly, as one among infinitely many 
possible proportions, has a priori an infinitely small 
probability), the existence of immorality would im- 
mediately induce the preponderance of pain. lu an in- 
trinsically evil world, however, it will cause the cup of 
misery to overflow the more, as no barm imposed by 
Tate pains so acutely as that which one's fellow-beings 
have inflicted. As regards the vlleuess, wortblessness, 
malice, and meanness of mankind, Schopenhauer indu]|;es 
in vivid descriptions, which can hardly be pronounced 
overdrawn, and the repetition of which I must here dis- 
niili. Only one thing I will here add, namely, that 
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the imprudence of man often produces the same efTect as 
malignity, in that it is often the cause of the bitterest 
torments to one's neighbours, without bringing any advan- 
tage or enjoyment, as wickedness manifestly does. 

If, however, wrong-doing increases the sufifering of the 
world, on the other hand, right-doing is by no means able 
to diminish the same, for it is, indeed, nothing else but 
the maintenance of the status quo before the first wrong, 
thus no positive elevation above the level line. Xo one 
in possession of his clear sight will have any enjoyment 
therefrom, unless when the fear of wrong is taken away 
from him. He, however, who gives every one his due 
can have no motive for pleasure at all, for he has curbed 
liis individual will, and yet has done no more than his 
duty. A genuine joy only the exercise of positive morality, 
of active charity, can afford ; yet it will always be con- 
joined for the doer with the pain of sacrifice, for the re- 
ceiver with the pain of shame at benefits received. This 
augmentation of the pleasure of the world through active 
charity is of no account in comparison with the mass of 
immorality. At all events, the positive morality of active 
charity is also only to be regarded as a necessary evil, which 
may serve to alleviate a still greater one. It is far worse 
that there are alms-receivers than it is good that there 
are alms-givers, and only the Talmud finds distress and 
poverty in order that the rich may have occasion to show 
their good works. Accordingly, all works of charity only 
soothe the greater or lesser woes springing from human 
necessity. Were man free from sufiering, self-sufficient 
and without needs, like a god, what would he want with 
works of charity ? 

8. Scientific and Art-Enjoynicnt. — As feels the wearied 
traveller, when, after long wandering in the desert, he at 
last espies an oasis, so do we feel when, on approaching Art 
and Science, at last a gleam of light appears in the night 
of struggle and sufTering. When Schopenhauer himself in 
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LS " Parerga " (2 Aufi. ii. 448) insisted tliat the mental con- 
'■dition in artistic or scientific reception or production is 
mere painlessness, one might think that lie had never 
known the state of ecstasy or rnpture into wliich one may 
fall over a work oE art or a newly opening sphere of science. 
But if he had seen the positive nature of such a state of 
supreme enjoyment, Le could no longer have heen ahle to 
assert that it was involuntary and unmotived, but he 
■would have seen that it is tlie condition of supreme and 
perfect positive satisfaetion, and satisfaction of what, if not 
of a will ? Certainly not of the vulgar practical interest or 
■will, hut of the endeavour after knowledge, or after that 
harmony, after that unconscious logic under the veil of 
sensuous form ; in short, after that somewhat in which 
beauty consists, no matter wherein it consists. That 
ecstatic rapture {e.g., over a performance of music, over a 
picture, a poem, a philosophical treatise) is certainly some- 
thing extremely rare ; even the capacity for it is only the 
endowment of favoured natures, and even these will not 
te ahle to boast of too many such moments in their life. 
This is as it were a compensation which falls to the lot of 
Buch sensitive natures for the pains of life, wliich they 
must feel far more strongly than other men, whose obtuse- 
ness makes much easier to them. 

Whetlier at the snme time the latter do not on the 
whole fare better is hardly doubtful; for since pain so 
much preponderates in life, a blunter feeling for it would 
not be too highly paid by the deprivation of a pleasure 
never missed though great in itself, and in every case con- 
fined to a few moments of life. This is confirmed by the 
fact that men on the average think so much less of the 
value of life, the finer their feelings and the more intellec- 
tual they are, ^V'hat holds good of the extreme case holds, 
however, just as well of the intermediate stages, wliich 
ffll up the interval between the capacity for the highest 
■ecstasy and insensibility to all and every art. From 
circumstance that every one is indifferent to this or 
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that art one can certainly not conclade in general to tlie 
obtuseness of his feelings, but certainly when anybody is 
indifferent to art in general 

Now let any one ask himself what percentage of the 
earth's inliabitants altogether are, in any degree worth 
mentioning, susceptible to artistic and scientific enjoy- 
ment, and one will cease to rate the importance of art and 
science for the world's happiness in general too highly, Lek 
one consider further how small a percentage of the re- 
cipients, again, are able to procure for themselves the 
enjoyment of personal creation, of artistic or scientific 
production, which considerably exceeds that of reception. 

In estimating this reception of the common people, one 
sliould, however, not forget to eliminate the causes of 
interest independent of art itself; thus, e.g., curiosity 
or pleasure in the horrible or gruesome, the interest in 
national singers or story-tellers, the delight in dancing 
stimulated by popular music, the regard for practical 
utility in the interest in scientific communications, &a 
But among the educated classes many aflfect an interest, 
and consequently a capacity of enjoyment, in regard to 
art and science which they do not possess. One has 
only to remember how many are tempted to become 
artists and scholars by the prospect of a career which 
perhaps pleases them better on account of its freedom, 
without having any vocation for the same. If one r^ected 
all the uncalled and untalented, the ranks of scholars and 
artists would sensibly melt away. The prospect of future 
position and the facilities of entrance (scholarships, &c.) 
tempt to the scholar's career; the freedom of the voca- 
tion and the nature of the work, which appears more like 
sport, often, however, the mere liope of profit, entice to 
the artist's life. Think of the unhappy girls who prepare 
themselves for becoming music-mistresses. Further, let 
one take into account everything that is not produced by 
pure love of art and science, but by ambition and vanity. 
Let once the artist or savant attain the certainty that no 
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le will ever know the authorship of his works, although 
■eby ambition is by no means entirely disappointed, 
ice a man's name is something accidental and iudiffe- 
especially for the future, yet more than the half of 
plensure in his performances will be taken away, 
e there, however, a means of really at the same time 
depriving all artists and scholars of all ambition and 
vanity, assuredly production would almost cease, if it were 
not compelled to be mechanically continued for the sake 
of bread. 

But now the troop of dilettanti ! How little sense and 
love for the subject, how terrible the want of all luider- 
etanding, how dependent on fashion and pretentious 
show, — and yet this dilettante crowding of the arts and 
sciences ! The riddle may thus be read : not for their 
own sake are the arts sought, but as showy tinsel to adorn 
one's own dear self. The equally unintelligent critics are 
enraptured at the dress if the person pleases them, ami 
despise it if they have no other ground for flattering the 
person ; they then contemn the dilettante performance the 
more profoundly the more genuine value it possesses, be- 
cause they think themselves bound to abash with fitting 
scorn the audacious assumption that any object may possess 
intrinsic merit. Of course, under such circumstances, the 
aim becomes to produce startling effects in as many direc- 
tions as possible, in order to dazzle every blockhead in 
the easiest way. 

This is the principle of modem education, especially of 
j^rls ; a couple of drawing-room pieces on the piano, a 
few songs, a little foliage-drawing and flower-painting, to 
chatter in a few modern languages and to read the literary 
scribble of the day, then they are " finished." What else 
is it than systematic instruction in vanity, in every accep- 
tation of the term? And with this juggling can one 
believe in delight in art? In aversion for art, rather, 
which reveals itself from the moment of marriage, when 
.Tanity no longer gets the better of iove of ease, AVith 
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l)oys it is not much hotter. Tliey too must play the par: 
of dih'ltaiiti for the sake of their parents' vanity. Aiti 
then ill iiiu«5ic, as universal instrument, the unlucky, 
(incyclojiiiMlio, soulless piano! In science, likewise, asi- 
hitiun and vanity iinist aid. Only ambitious boys ar- 
able to ,[,'0 willin;-;ly to school; considering the subjects 
taught and our scholastic methods, ambition apart^ lean:- 
iug is scarcely concoivahle without extreme aversion. 

A<id to this that in science, quite otherwise than in art, 
the enjoyment of reception is extremely small compared 
with that of production, because the ardent lon'»in'» fal= 
for that knowledge of whose sure and easy attainment one 1 
is befurcliand convinceil. Who to-day is still able to have 
ji tithe of the enjoyment from the knowledge of photo- 
grapliy or the electric telegraph that the inventors had, 
ov even as those who at the time of invention watched 
each new advance with eagerness ? 

If now we deduct all the receptivity and enjoyment ia 
art and science which depend on mere appearances or 
afTectation, whether they are aflfected from ambition and 
vanity or for the sake of gain, or because such a career 
has once been adopted for other reasons, of the seeminj; 
enjoyment of art and science existing in the world a very 
consideiable, I believe by far the larger part, will fall awav. 
Tlie remainder, however, does not exist, without being pur- 
chased by a certain displeasure, although I shall by no 
means dispute that the pleasure of enjoyment predominates. 
Til is is clearest in the pleasure of producing. As is well 
known, no master ever yet fell from heaven, and the studv 
which is requisite before one is ripe for a remunerative 
productivity is disagreeable and toilsome and mostly 
brings little pleasure, unless through overcome difllculties 
and hope of the future. In every art the technique must 
iirst be acquired, and in science one has first to attain the 
height of the special department if production is not to 
lag behind what already exists. AVhat wearisome books 
has one not to read only to conscientiously convince one- 
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■elf that there is notliiii;:! vahiaWe in them, and others, 
agnin, to pick a grnin of gold out of a heap of saiidt 
Truly these nra no Email sacrifices. When one at last has 
advanced so fur in one's preparations and prelitninaiy 
fltudies as to be able to produce, the really sweet momenta 
are still only those of conception, succeeded by long periods 
of mechanicul elaboration. And not always is one disposed 
for production. If it were not for the urgent wish to 
complete the work in a deRnite space of time ; if ambi- 
tion or love of fame did not act as an incentive, or out- 
ward circumstances compel execution; lastly, did not the 
gaping specire of ennui lurk behind idleness, very fre- 
quently the pleasure to be expected from production would 
not conquer the love of ease; naj-, in spile of all, one is 
tempted only too often to cease labouring at the precious 
work. 

The musician and scientific teacher, moreover, easily be- 
come disgusted with their calling tlirough the monotony 
of their compulsory professional duties. Tiic dilett,ante 
is still worse off with his production. His ta-ste and 
understanding are usually in advance oE his facility of 
performance, and hence hia performances do not satisfy 
him, unless he be very vain and conceited. — Relatively 
less are the feelings of pain accompanying receptive en- 
joyment, lu Science, however, they are far greater than 
in Art; e.g., the reading of a strictly scientific book is in 
itself a labour, the undergoing of which always costs a 
certain amount of effoit — an effort which most people 
would never make for the sake of a possible enjoyment. 

Least fatiguing is the receptive enjoyment of Arl, and I 
shall almost appear to trifle if I mention tlie disagreeables 
connected therewith ; yet they are important, since with 
increasing love of ease {ey., in age) they are, in fact, able 
to deter most receptive minds fiom obtaining the enjoy- 
ment of art. They are the visithig of the galleries, the 
heal and closeness of the theatres and concert-rooms, the 
risk of catching cold, the fatigue of seeing and hearing 
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which is wont to be so severe, because payment has to be 
tnade for viewing the whole gallery or hearing the entire 
concert, whilst half of the entertainment were sufficient 
Of the enjoyment of amateur performances and the subse- 
quent debt of compliments I would rather be silent, as my 
readers may perhaps be amateui's themselves. 

The result then is, that of the few inhabitants of the 
earth who seem called to enjoy science or art, very few 
are really called, and most affect the call from ambition, 
vanity, the desire of gain, or other reasons ; that those 
to whose lot such enjoyments really fall must yet pay 
for them with all kinds of less or greater sacrifice of 
pleasure ; that thus, on the whole, the excess of pleasure 
which is produced by science and art as such in the world 
is exceedingly small compared with the sum of existing 
misery ; and that this excess of pleasure is, moreover, dis- 
tributed to those individuals who feel the pain of existence 
more profoundly than others — ^so much more profoundly 
than others that the pleasure they obtain is far from 
being a compensation. Lastly, it must be added that this 
species of enjoyment more than any other spiritual plea- 
sure is limited to the present, whilst others usually are 
enjoyed in anticipation. This is connected with the pecu- 
liar circumstance previously discussed at length, that the 
same sense-perception which affords satisfaction also evokes 
the will which is satisfied. 

9. Sleep and Dreams. — So far as sleep is dreamless, it 
is a complete inactivity of the brain and brain-conscious- 
ness, for as soon as the brain becomes at all active, it 
begins to sport with images. Such an unconscious state 
renders also all pleasurable or painful feeling impossible ; 
but if a nervous stimulation occur which must excite 
pleasure or pain, it also interrupts the inactive state of 
the brain. Unconscious sleep, therefore, as regards the 
properly human or brain-consciousness, must be consi- 
dered as equal to the zero-point of sensation* This does 
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not preclude other nerve-centres, like the spinal cord and 
ganglia, from continuing to be conscious; this is even 
necessary for the continuance of respiration, digestion, 
blood-circulation, &c,; but this is still merely a profoundly 
animal consciousness, occupying somewhat the level of an 
inferior fish or worm, whicli Ciin have only veiy slight 
importance in the account of human happiness. But also 
in this animal consciousness of the lower nerve-centres 
alternate pleasure and pain ; in the normal and undis- 
turbed exercise of the vegetative functions a pleasure can 
only be felt in case that animal consciousness sufSces for 
the perception of this pleasure. Every disturbance, how- 
ever, is immediately felt as pain, and pain always procures 
for itself the degree of consciousness that is necessary for 
its perception. 

There is one source of error which may lead to our 
assuming a clearer satisfaction in unconscious sleep than 
can in fact exist ; this is the comfortable feeling that 
one often detects on falling to sleep or awaking, i.e., in 
passing from the doimant to the waking state and con- 
versely. But here the cerebral consciousueas is still actual, 
and that satisfaction manifestly a perception of the cerebral 
consciousness ; one therefore forgets that just this cerebral 
perception of satisfaction disappears in dreamless sleep. 
Of the satisfaction, however, which my lower nerve-centres 
feel I can form no conception, because / am simply and 
only my brain -consciousness. Tet, notwithstanding, un- 
conscious sleep is the relatively happiest condition, becavise 
it is the only painless one known to us in normal life. 

As for dreams, all the troubles of the waking state are 
prolonged into the dormant condition, but not the one 
thing which may in a measure reconcile the cultivated 
with life — the pleasures of Science and Art. Add to that 
that a joy cannot weli be otherwise expressed in dreams 
than as a pleasant, cheerful mood-, e.g., the feeling of being 
(iisembodied, of Qoating, flying, and the like, whilst dis- 
leaaure is expreaeed not only as mental mood, but also in 
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all sorts of definite inconveniences, vexation, cliagrin, quaN 
lelling, and conflict, inability to accomplish one's desires, 
or other cross purposes and disappointments. On the 
average, therefore, the verdict with regard to the worth of 
dreams will be in accordance with that on the real life, 
but, on certain sides, will be far more unfavourable. 

Falling to sleep is, if one can fall quickly to sleep, a 
pleasure, but yet only because fatigue had made waking a 
torment, and falling to sleep frees me from this torment. 
Awakening is also said by many people to be pleasurable. 
I have, however, never found it so, and fancy that this 
assertion rests on a confusion with the pleasure which 
consists in not being obliged to rise when actually weaiy, 
but in being able to go on slumbering with semi-con- 
sciousness. But how few people are in a position to enjoy 
this pleasure 1 That an awakening quickly passing into a 
state of complete vigilance should be a pleasure to anybody 
I cannot believe ; I regard it rather as a pain, since one has 
once more to exchange the ease of rest and sleep for the 
drudgery of the day. That on being wide-awake, and 
after a sufficient period of sleep, the fatigue of the past 
evening has disappeared and the staltis quo of capacity for 
work and enjoyment is restored, cannot possibly pass for 
positive pleasure, since only the level of sensation has 
been again attained. But it certainly is a decided pain 
when one rises fatigued, not having had one's fill of sleep. 
In this position, inability to spare sufficient time for sleep 
before work, we find, however, a large part of the poorer 
classes of all nations. Even of Westphalian peasants I 
have heard that the whole family, after the field-work of 
the day, is compelled to spin for some hours into the 
night, although this labour is worth little more than a 
farthing an hour. 

la The Acquisitive Instinct and Comfort, — Under the 
acquisitive instinct I here mean especially the efTort to 
possess beyond what is absolutely necessary, i.e,, beyond 
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^■welling, food, and clothing for self and family. I need 
^Htardly set myself to prove the small percentage of the 
ll population, even in civilised commiinilies, for whom a 
satisfaction of this impulse is possible, as modern statistics 
spenk both loadly and terribly. If we ask, however, wliat 
advantage a possession beyond the necessary can afford, it is 
especially this, that as a capital sura, and still more ilirough 
its permaneut investment, it protects from distress and re- 
moves the fear of future distress. But this utility is no posi- 
tive one, it only secures from future and wards off present 
pain (fear and anxiety). In the second place, property 
yives the power of attaining positive gratifications ; it be- 
gets the repute of possession; it confers power and influence 
over those who expect adv.intages from my possessions ; it 
purchases the pleasures of the palate, and oven the delights 
of love; in short, property, or its symbol, money, is the 
enchanter's wand, which procures access to all the enjoy- 
ments of life. But now we already know that all these 
enjoyments not only rest on illusions, but even the endea- 
vour after them on the whole always brings more pain than 
pleasure; that thus all endeavour after tliera is doubly 
fooliak. The pleasures of the palate and the enjoy- 
ments of science and art are the only exceptions. The 
former, however, have again the disadvantage that their 
privation, when they are withdrawn by change of circum- 
stances, is felt far more painfully than their possession 
was before found agreeable. To procure the gratifications 
of science and art, money is undoubtedly convenient, yet 
cue cannot say that much is required. But as for the 
^purchase of love, one should remember the two following 
Mints: first, what Goetlie says — 

" In vnin thy tni^lrcsa' heart to bend. 
The gold inlu lier lup dost tliruw ; 
Love must for noiiglit hc^r rnptiires lend, 
If thou love's joys wiit truly knaw." 

Old then, what holds good of the purchased possession 
\ women far more than of spontaneous surrender, that 
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hereby, and in its consequenoea for her whole life, the 
woman experiences tat more of pain than the purcliasins 
man can ever obtain of pleasure. So far, then, as riches 
lead to the desire for vomen, and increaso ambition and 
love of domination, they are absolutely detrimental to 
life-happinesB. Still more pernicious, however, does the 
acquisitive instinct become if it forgets that property is 
only nn intrinsically worthless means to further ends, and 
regarding it as end in itself, turns into covetousness and 
avarice. Then, indeed, just as ambition and love them- 
selves, it rests only on illusion, and becomes through the 
inaatiableness of the instinct, whose thirst is extinguished 
by no satisfaction, whose least non- satis faction, however, 
causes pain, a true torment. 

If nothing could be added to the foregoing, the real 
importance of the acquisitive instinct for the happiness of 
life would be exhausted with protection from future want 
and with the procuring of the pleasures of science and art 
together witli the gratifications of the palate ; in that case 
we should have to ascribe to this impulse rather an 
economic value as an instinct careful for the evolution of 
humanity, than of direct importance for the welfare of 
those concerned; but we have not yet mentioned its most 
important function in the latter respect, to wit, the making 
life comfoTlahle. The keeping of ser^'ants, equipages, com- 
fortable dwellings in town and country, of majordomoi 
and stewards, what is the object of it all except to make 
life comfortable? For the value of luxury as such is 
always wholly illusory. 

But is comfort a positive pleasure, or does its agreeabb- 
ness not rather consist in the removal of discomfort and 
reduction of the same to the threshold of sensation! 
Active motion, exercise, efTurt, and labour are disagree- 
able ; passive motion and repose, on the contrary, are com- 
fortable ; but although one may iinderstaud how effort 
and motion may produce pain by means of the invasioi 
of bodily health caused by the expenditure of force, Jflt 
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it is absolutely unintelligible how repose, unchanged per- 
sistence, is 10 produce a positive pleasure ; it can manifestly 
only represent the zero- point of sensatiou. 

We accordingly come, strange to say, in the case of that 
which excites tlie greatest envy, wealth, to the same nega- 
tive result as in the case of the bare prolongation of existence 
wherewith we began, Tliis is cci-taiuly significant and 
characteristic for the worth of life. 

It is beyond a doubt that the acquisitive impulse can 
always only be means to further ends, and its value must 
be measured by their value ; but that in no case can it lay 
claim to intrinsic worth, and that, when it doea so, it 
immediately falls into the rank of illusory impulses that 
produce an excess of pain. Compare on this Luke xii. 15 : 
"Take heed, and beware of covetousness : for a man's Ufe 
Gonsisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
poasesaeth;" and Matt. vi. 19-21 and 24-34. 

11. Snv;/, Jealousy, Chagrin, Pain and Lamentation for 
the Past, Repentance, Hatred, Vimlxcliveness, Anger, Sensi- 
tiveness, and other qualities and passions of wliich common 
sense sees that they bring more pain than pleasure (comp. 
vol. ii, pp, 36-37), I need not specifically notice, especially 
as there is reason to hope that, as time goes on, they will be 
more and more suppressed by the reason. In estimating 
the present st.ato of the world they still, however, weigh 
heavily in the balance. 

12. Hope. 

" Anil, however hard the burden, 
Tliut lie fumt not by the viaj, 
Hnpe with dreams of bliss enduring 
Feeds him till his dying day ! " 

However ill it goes with man, so long as a spark of 

vital force glows witliin him, he clings to hope of future 

-happiness. Were there no hope in the world, despair 

rould be the order of the day, and notwithstanding the 
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instinct of self-preservation and the fear of death, ve 
should have to record innumerable suicides. 

Thus hope is the necessary auxiliary instinct of the 
self-preserving impulse; it is that which alone renders 
possible for us poor fools the love of life in defiance of 
our understanding. 

Hope is a trait of character. There are people who from 
natural disposition always see the future black, others ^ho 
always regard it of rosy hue (Dyskoly and Eukoly). Eukoly 
springs from a certain elasticity of the mind, an abundance 
of energy and vitality, which is not diminished by the most 
palpable experiences, and after the heaviest strokes of fate 
raises its head with the old spirit. No quality of character 
is so dependent on the general bodily constitution and 
the influences of the blood-circulation on the nerves and 
brain as this tendency to look hopefully upon the future. 
No quality of character, however, is so important in 
respect to the subjective influence of thought in con- 
sidering the question of the worth or worthlessness of life. 
As now manifestly, even with the greatest worthlessness of 
life, hope is a useftU instinct (whilst, on the other hand, if 
life really possessed a value, one could not see what would 
be the utility of a gloomy view as a mental charac- 
teristic), we must be extremely on our guard against a 
corruption and perversion of our judgment by the former 
instinct. 

Without doubt hope is a veri/ real pleasure. But what* 
then, does one hope ? Unquestionably to catch and re- 
tain ideasure. But if happiness is not to be had, because, 
as long as one lives, pain always preponderates over plea- 
sure, it follows that hope is a contradiction and vxyrthUn; 
that it is indeed the illusion xar i^ox^v, that its function 
is just to dupe us, i,e., to make fools of us, in order only that 
we may endure to perform our yet uncomprehended task. 
But he who has once acquired the conviction that hope 
itself is as worthless and illusory as its object, must very 
soon find his instinct of hope enfeebled and depressed by 
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tills cognition of the understandiug ; the only thing which 
still remains possible to liim as object of liope is not 
tlie greatest possible happiness, but tlie least possible 
xinhappiness. This was already seen by Aiiatotle (Eth. 
Nicom., vii, 12): 6 ipp6vt/j.oi to aXvirov Siotifei, ov to jjBti. 

^Therewith, however, all posiHve sisnilieance is stripped 

Bbont hope. 

^B But even he who never, or not completely, baa dis- 

^wvered the illusory meaning of hope, might yet, at least 
for his past (for instinct only misleads him as regards the 
future), be compelled to allow that Bine-tenths of all hopes, 
nay, far more, are frustrated, and that in most cases the 
bitterness of disappointment was greater than the sweet- 
ness o( hope. The correctness of this assertion is confirmed 
by the rule of common prudence that our expectation 
should always be at a minimum, as only in that case are 
we able fully to enjoy what good there is in things, and 
otherwise the immediate enjoyment of the present time 
ight be impaired by the deceived expectation. Conse- 
lently for the instinct of hope also the result is yielded 
JBt it IB both illusory, and within the sphere of its 
^cial illusions rather brings more paiu than pleasure. 

I 13. EaujtU of Ihc First Stage of Illusion. — Suppose it lay 

I the nature of the will to produce, as it were, in gross 

II equal amount of pleasure as of pain, yet the net result 
_ t pleasure and pain would in general be modified un- 

ikvoarably to pleasure by the following five factors : — 

(a.) Nervous fatigue increases the repugnance to pain, 
diminishes the effort to retain pleasure ; thus iacreaaea 
the pain of pain, diminishes the pleasure in pleasure. 

(i.) The pleasure which arises through the cessation or 
remission of a pain cannot by a long way balance this 
~ in, and of this kind is the largest part of existing 

asure. 

[&) Pain thrusts itself on consciousness, which must 
, not so pleasure, which must, as it were, be dis- 
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covered and inferred by consciousness, and is therefore 
very often lost to conBciousnesa where the motive for its 
discovery is warning, 

(d.) Satisfaction is short and quickly fades ; pain en- 
dures, BO far as it is not limited by hope, so long aa 
desire exists without satisfaction (and when does not 
snch exist ?). 

(e.) Equal qiiantities of pleasure and pain united in a 
consciousness are not of equal value ; they do not com- 
pensate one another, but pain remains in excess, or the 
exclusion of every sensation is preferred to the question- 
able union. 

These five items produce by their co-operation approxi- 
mately the same result as if pleasure, as Schopenhauer 
deems, were something negative, unreal, and pain the 
alone positive and real. 

If one considers the several phases of life, the various 
desires, impulses, ambitions, passions, and states of mind, 
they fall, according to their importance as conducive to 
real happiness, into the following groups r — 

(a.) Such as bring onlt/ pain, or as good as no pleasure 
at all (comp. No, 1 1). 

(b.) Sucli as represent only the zero-mark of sensa- 
tion, or the level of life, the privation of certain kinds of 
pain, as health, youth, liberty, a competence, comfort, and 
in largest part also communion with one's fellows, or 
sociality. 

(c.) Such as have a real importance only as means to 
ends lying beyond them, whose value therefore can only 
be measured by the value of these ends, which, however, 
regarded as ends in themselves, are illusory, e.j., striving 
after possessions, power, and honour, partly also sociality 
and friendship. 

{<!.) Such as bring indeed a certain pleasure to the 
actor, but to him or the sufferers a pain far outweighing 
this pleasure, so tliat their total effect, and reciprocity 
being supposed, also the effect for all concerned ia pain. 
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e.g., wrong-doing. lust of power, clioler, bate and vindic- 
tiveness (even so far as tliey keep within tho bounds of 
right), sexual seduction, and the food-instiiict of flesh- 
eatera. 

{e.) Such as, on the average, cause those experiencing 
them far more pain than pleasure, e.g., hunger, sexual 
love, love of cliildren, compassion, vanity, ambition, lust 
of fame, lust of power, hope. 

{/.) Such as rest on illusions, wliicb must be seen 
through in the progress of menial development, where- 
upon liien indeed the pain arising through ihem is just as 
much diminished as the pleasure, but the latter far more 
speedily, so that hardly anything remains of it, e.g., 
love, vanity, ambition, lust of fame, religious edification, 
hope. 

(y.) Such aa are perceived with clear consciousness as 
evils, and yet are voluntarily undertaken in order to avoid 
other evils that are regarded as still greater (uo matter 
whether they are so or noi), e.g., work (instead of want 
and ennui), marriage, adopted children, and also the sur- 
rendering oneself to those impulses, of which one has 
perceived that they bring preponderating pain, the sup- 
pression of which, however, ia regarded as still more 
tormenting. 

(A.) Such as bring preponderating pleasure, although a 
pleasure purchased by more or less pain, e.g.. art and 
science, which, however, fall to the lot of relatively few, 
and with still fewer meet with a genuine love for and 
capacity of enjoying them; which few, again, are just tliose 
individuals who feel more acutely the other sorrows and 
pains of life. 

In all this one should bear constantly in mind the 
assertion of Spinoza, " timt we ntither endeavour after, vnll, 
yearn /or, niyr desire ani/thiag bccavse we hold it to be good, 
but rather that we hold it to be good lecatise we endeavour 
after, loUl, yearn, for, and desire it " (Eth., pt. 3, prop. 9, 
obs.), and always and everywhere apply this truth aa 
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corrective to one's emotional judgment rebelling against 
the results of rational reflection. 

If, then, we put together the general and special con- 
siderations, there emerges the undoubted result that at 
present pain not only preponderates in the world in 
general to a high decree, but also in each single individual, 
even him xoho is placed in the most favourable circum- 
stances conceivable. It further follows that the less sensi- 
tive individuals, and those endowed with a more obtuse 
nervous svstem, are better ofT than the more sensitive 
natures, because with the less amount of the perceived 
pleasure and pain the difference in favour of pain also 
becomes less. This thoroughly agrees with empirical ob- 
servation in the case of man, and has, however, universal 
validity on account of its deductive character, so that it 
may be extended also to animals and plants. 

It is in accordance with experience that the individuals 
of the lower and poorer classes and of ruder nations are 
happier than those of the elevated and wealthier classes 
and of civilised nations, not indeed because they are 
poorer and have to endure more want and privations, but 
because they are coarser and duller. One need only 
remember " the shirt of the happy man," in which story 
there lies a deep truth. And accordingly I also maintain 
that the brutes are happier {i.e., less miserable) than 
man, because the excess of pain which an animal has to 
bear is less than that which a man has to bear. Only 
think how comfortably an ox or a pig lives, almost 
as if it had learned from Aristotle to seek freedom 
from care and sorrow, instead (like man) of hunting 
after happiness. How much more painful is the life of 
the more finely-feeling horse compared with that of the 
obtuse pig, or with that of the proverbially happy fish in 
the water, its nervous system being of a grade so far 
inferior ! As the life of a fish is more enviable than 
that of a horse, so is the life of an oyster than that of a 
fish, and the life of a plant than that of an oyster, until 
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finally, on descending beneath the threshold of conscious- 
ness, we see individual pnin entirely disappear. 

Ott the other hand, the higlier sensibility sufficiently 
explains why men of ■lenius are so much more unhappy 
in their lives than ordinary men, to which must be 
added (at least among reflective geniuses) the penetra- 
tion of most illusions. Tlils is in accordance with the 
result of the foregoing examination, which tauyht us that 
the individual is so much the better oil' the more he is 
entanglcii in the illusion created by the instinctive impulse 
(" Ha that increnseth knowledge increaseth sorrow."— 
Ecclesiastes) ; for, in the fii-st place, it has corrupted his 
jndgment on the true proportion of past pleasure and pain, 
and in consequence lie feels liia misery less, and is not so 
oppressed by this feeling of misery ; and, secondly, there 
remains to him in every direction the happiiitss of hope, 
whose partial frustration is quickly followed by new hopes, 
whether in the same or in anotlier direction. He lives, 
ifaerefore, always in dreamland, and in alt jfresent misery 
consoles himself with the illusion which promises him a 
golden future. (Kiitlicheo von Heilhronn or Mr. Micawber 
in "David Copperfield " will readily occur to the reader.) 

This felicity of the illusive reverie is especially cha- 
racteristic of youth. Every youth, every girl, regards him 
or her self more or less as the hero or the heroine of a 
romance, nnd they console themselves for ttieir present 
misfortunes or reverses, as in their novel-reading, with the 
prospect of the radiant conclusion; only with tiie differ- 
ence that it never comes, and that they forget that behind 
the seemingly brilliant conclusion of the story lurks the 
common drudgery of life. 

Of the rich assortment of youthful hopes, however, with 
advancing age and experience one after the other is seen 
to be illusory, and the man is relatively far poorer in illu- 
sions than the youth, ambition and the desire of property 
Bsualty alone reniaiuing. 
. These, too, also are perceived to be illusory by the old 
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man, unless ambition ossilies into cliildish vanity, the 
acquisitive instinct into avarice ; and among sensible old 
men one finds, in fact, no more illusions having reference 
to the life of the individual, save, of course, the instinctive 
love of cliildren and grandchildren. 

The remit of individual life is, then, that all is surren- 
dered/ that, as the Preackfr sees, "All is •vanity." i.e., illu- 
sory, worthless. 

In the life of humanity this first st^e of the iUusion and 
its abandonment is represented by the ancient (Jewish- 
Greek-Eoman) world. In the eailier Asiatic empires the 
tendencies of life and thought afterwards distinguished are 
all too intermingled. Mosaism most openly declares the 
faith in the attainability of individua! terrestrial felicity, 
both in its promises and also in its general optimistic 
world-view without a transcendent background. lu Greece 
the same tendency is exhibited in a nobler fashion in the 
enjoyment of art and science, and in a certain (esthetic 
conception of*lite, Hellenism also rejoices in an endea- 
vour after a refined individual earthly happiness, since the 
iroKirda is merely to afford maintenance and protection. 
Think of the utterance of the dead Achilles in the " Odys- 
sey" (xi. 488-491)— 

" Speak not li;;htlj to lue of dfcatb, fumonH OdyBssua ; 
Ratber would I aa a eerf DCt its the serf of uuother, 
A man of little poaseasions, with acaot; weans of lubsistence, 
Than rule as a ghostly monarch the ghosts of all the departed.' 

The well-known pessimistic chorus in the masterpiece 
of the aged Sophocles must not be taken as an expression 
of Hellenic feeling; it and other similar passages, as well 
as the significant melancholy found in masterpieces of 
Hellenic art in the midst of all the seeming satisfaction, 
prove that even at that time gifted individuals were able 
to peer through the illusions of life, to which the spirit of 
their own age surrendered itself without the faintest cri- 
tical ryflection. 

The Roman republic certainly adds a new element: 
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the endeavour after happiness in and through the en- 
hancement of the splendour and power of the Btrict 
{"alberland. After this effort at the attaiument of univer- 
sal empire proves illusory in respect of felicity, a degraded 
ionn of Greek speculation is adopted by Rome in the shape 
if the shallowest Epicureanism, and the ancient world 
' igera out its day in the utmost disgust of life. 



Second Stage of thf. Iixusios. 



Happiness is conceived attainable by the individual in 
a transcendent life after death. 

On this extreme weariness of life of the ancient world 
foils the kindling ray of the Christian Idea. The founder 
of Christianity completely adopts the contempt and weari- 
jiess of earthly life, and draws fiom them their last and 
most repulsive consequences (comp. F. A. Miiller, " Briefe 
fiber die Christliche Religion," Stuttgart, KiJtzle, 1 870), 

Only to those who feel the misery of existence, sinners, 
outcasts (Samaritans and publicans), oppressed (slaves 
and women), poor, sick, and suffering, but not to those 
vho feel themselves well off and comfortable in the 
earthly life, does he bring his gospel (Matt. xi. $ ; Luke 
TL 20-23; Matt xix. 23-24; Malt xi. 28). He rejects 
everything natural, not even laws of nature does he 
aekDOwledge (Matt. xvii. 20) ; he speaks slightingly of the 
ties of family (Matt x, 35-37; Matt xix. 29; Matt xi. 
47-50) ; he requires sexual continence (Matt xix. 1 r-12) ; 
he condemns the world and its goods (Luke xii 15; 
Matt vi 25-34; ' John i. 15-16; Luke xvi. 15); declares 
it to be impossible simultani^ously to attain earthly and 
beavenly bliss (Matt vl 19-21. and 24; John xii. 25; 
Halt xix, 23-24), and demands, therefore, voluntary 
poverty (Matt, xix, 21-22; Luke xii. 33; Matt vi. 25, 
and 31-34). Nowhere and in no respect does Christ 
prescribe asceticism, although voluntary restraint aud 
the fewest possible wants, whence it is clear that he 
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assumes pain to incrense "with the number o! wants and 
desires. He regards liia aj;e as so corrupt (Malt, xxiii. 
27; Matt xvl 2-3) tliat the day of judgment must be 
near at hand (Malt. sxiv. 33-34), and the quintessence 
of his teaching is, patiently to beur this life of afHiction 
in the terrestrial vale of tears as one's cross (Matt. x. 
38), and to follow him in worthy preparation and 
cheerful hope of the blessedness of a future eternal life 
(Matt. X. 38-39). "Tiieae things I have spoken unto 
you, that in twc ye might have peace. In llie world yt 
shall have ii-ihulation : hut he "f good cheer; I Jiave over- 
come Ike world" (John xvi, 33). 

This is the fiindnmenta! difference between the older 
Judaism and Christianity; the promises of the former 
have reference to the life here (■'that it may he well 
with thee, and thou mayest live long on tlie earth"), 
those of the huter to the life beyond; and this earthly 
vale of tears has only a meaning as preparation and trial 
for the life hereafitr (i Peter i, 5-7); iu itaelf, howuver, 
of no value whatever; on the contrary, the earthly life 
ia composed of tribulation (John xvi. 33) and daily tor- 
ment and evil (JIatt. vi. 34: "Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof"). Love makes this limbo more bear- 
able, and is also the test of worthiness (Rom. xiii. 8-10; 
Malt. xxii. 37-39) ; faith and hope of the hereafter enable 
us to " overcome llie world " or " to be delivered from the 
world," i.e., fi'om evil and sin. 

The redemption of the world through Christ comes to 
pass, therefore, tlirough this, that all men follow him in 
despising the world, and in living ia faith and hope of 
a hereafter; but not through his death with the subse- 
quent Judaical conception of the same as a purifying sin- 
ofTering, of which Christ himself assuredly would not have 
beard for a moment. 

This is the historical and only importnnt content of 
the doctrine preached by Jesus, to which, at the most, 
the lejection of an outward ritual and all priestly media- 
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tion ia worship is to be added. Christian virtue also 
follows on its negative side from contempt of the flesh, 
whence all sin arises, on its positive aide from the 
fiapreme commandment of love. 

All that relates to earthly relations themselves is so 
unimportant and indifferent to him, that he either fits 
himself to the existing order with smiling contempt 
(Matt. xxii. 21 ; Matt. xvii. 24-27), or only gently hints 
at what is desirable, c^., self-government and indepea- 
dent jurisdiction (Matt, xviii. 15-17) of the communistic 
society. All other ideas, which we are accustomed to 
regard as Christian, were already current in the ancient 
world, but outside India the combination of contempt 
of the world and intense belief in an eternal transcendent 
blessedness was new. It was the peculiar world-redeem- 
ing Idea which saved the dying antiquity from its 
despair and world-wearinesa, in that it condemned the 
flesh and enthroned the spirit, conceived the natural 
world as the kingdom of the devil (John xiv, 30, and xvii. 
g), and only this transcendent world of the spirit as the 
kingdom of God {i John iv. 4, and v. 19), which latter 
certainly, according to Christ himself, could even here have 
its conmcncement in the hearts of believers; as Paul 
(Eom. viii. 24) very truly says, " For we are saved by hope." 

Contempt for the world combined with a transcendent 
life of the spirit had, indeed, in India already found a 
place in the esoteric doctrine of Buddliism ; had, however, 
in the first place, not become known to the Western 
mind ; in the second place, in India itself was only within 
the reach of a narrow circle of celibate adepts ; and, 
.thirdly, had soon been submerged in exoteric frenzy, so 

,t tie thought only attained realisation in the eccentrio 
phenomena of hermits and penitents ; fourthly, it did not 
originally spring up in a soil so fertile by reason of 
previous corruption; fifthly, it did not possess in the 
ume degree the cosmopolitan side, the idea of the 

iversal human brotherhood and the divine fatherhood 
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(Matt, xxiii. 8-9) ; sixthly aud lastly, what is most im- 
portant, it knows indeed an eternal transcendent blessed- 
ness for those fioally released from terrestrial existence, 
but no individual immortality. Christianity, however, 
which promises a resurrection (of the flesh), and, accord- 
ingly, an individual everlasting life in the transcendent 
kingdom of God, thereby appeals more directly to human 
egoism, and consequently inspires the believer with a far 
wore felicific hope. In tliis satisfying hope the Christian 
world has hitherto lived, and still for the most part con- 
tinues to live. 

"We have already seen above, under the head of EeligiooB 
Edification, that the pleasure arising from religious hope 
and devotion is also not without pain, partly resulting 
from the rebellion of the instinctive impulses against their 
unnatural suppression, partly consisting in the doubts 
concerning one's own worthiness and the procuring of the 
divine favour, and in tiie fear of the last judgment Add 
to that the required repentLince and contrition for one's 
own sins and sinfulness, even when one is, properly 
speaking, not conscious of wrong-doing. Whether the 
religious pain or pleasure predominates will essentially 
depend on the character; frequently, however, with the 
genuine believer hope will predominate. Pity only that 
this hope, too, like all others, tests on an illusion. I 
abstain here from a searching examination of the doctrine 
of the individual perpetual existence of the soul, 
simply refer to Chaps, ii. and vii.. Sect C, according to 
which the individuality both of the organised body and 
of consciousness is only a pJicnomenon, that disappears 
with death, and only the substance, the One Unconscious, 
remains, which evoked this phenomenon partly by ita 
own individuation as atoms, partly by its direct action on 
the atomic groups combined to form a body. 

I may remark that the cosmic theory of Jesus was far too 
naive and childish to consider possible the separation of 
body and soul, and the isolated continuance of the latter. 
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Hence also the adoption of " the resurrection of the flesh " 
into the third article of the Confession of Faith is quite 
in the sense of Christ, Piissages certainly are to ba 
futind in John and Paul which throw light on the 
nature of the eternal life little in harmony with the pro- 
mises of Girist, but their consequences were never drawn, 
Kev. X 5, 6; "And the angel . . . sware by him that 
liveth for ever and ever . , . that there should be iimt no 
Itmi/er." I Cor. xiii. 8 : " Charity never failetb ; but 
whether there be prophecies, they shall fail; whether 
there be tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be know- 

i shall vanish away'' 
[ The latter passage announces the cessation of all eon- 
, the former the ceasing of all change in that 
mdition ; both abolish individuality, or at least Its 
nificaiice. That in all the impovtant systems of mo- 
1 philosophy (apart from Kant's inconsequence and 
Schelling's later declension) there is no room for an indi- 
vidual immortality no one save the self-deluded can for a 
moment doubt. I shall, however, although very rapidly, 
summarise the opinions of certain ancient and modem 
thinkers. 

in Plato's " Timieus " (ed. Steph., iii p, 69) we read : 
" And of the divine (existences) he himself becomes the 
fashioner. The generation of mortals, however, he in- 
trusted to bis own children ; and they imitating, having 
received the immortal foundation of the soul, surrounded 
ii with a mortal body, and gave it as vehicle tlie whole 
body, and built in, it another kind 0/ soul — the mortal, 
jceplive of fearful and inevitable feelings, first pleasure, 
greatest bait of evil ; then pains, warding off the good, 
I again boldness and fear, senseless counsellors ; then 
jer, slow to cease, and seductive hope ; and having 
mgled these with irrational perception and love ready 
) Attempt all things, cocapouuded by necessity the race 
K mortals." 
► From thia, together with Plato's theory of Knowledge. 
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it follows that be placed the immortal soul exclusively ia 
tnitWiil cognition, i.e., the vision of the Platonic Ideas, 
wbicli in its very nature admits no individual distinctions, 
although this consequence may never have been clear to i 
Plato himself. 

Aristotle occupies the same point of view. De An,, i. 4, ' 
408, a, 24 ff., he denies to the imw voiriTtKoi, aa he calU 
the immortal part of the soul, not only love and hate, but 
also memory and discursive thinking (StavofitrOai) ; from 
other passages we gather that the coOs ttoiitiico? (or active 
understanding) is the eternal, universal, unchangeably I 
and inaccessible to all external impressions in man; it is 
accordingly altogether incomprehensible how it could bo I 
indivtduul. 

Spincza, who certainly proceeds from other presupposi- I 
tiona, comes to the same result. " The human mind can- 
not be absolutely annihilated with the body, but there 
remains something of it which is eternal " (Eth,, part v. 
prop. 23). As is clear from the proof of this proposition, 
by " eternal " the " enduring " is by no means to be under- 
stood, but only the being logically contained in the Idea 
of the Absolute Substance (part v. prop. 22). " Our mind 1 
can only be called enduring and its existence be defined j 
by a certain time, so far as it includes the actual existenet 
of the body " (ibid.) If we now ask which part of thB | 
mind is to be affirmed eternal, i.e., contained as necessary 
moment in the eternal Idea of God, we are able so far to 
determine it that it can only be the purely active, not tha 
passive mind affected by the body. To the latter part | 
belong, however, all the passions and emotions, ; 
perception, ideation, and memory; they are all accord- 
ingly dependent on the existence of the body, and cannot | 
endure after ita death (part v, prop, 34, 21). Even love 
belongs to the transitory perturbations of the soul, and \ 
must perish with the body ; only the intellectual love , 
springing from intellectual intuition (part v. prop. 33) 
with which God loves himself calmly and dispassion- J 
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itely (prgp. 17, corollary), only this purely conteiuplalive 
absorption in the logical necessity of the Absolute is 
eternal (prop. 34, corollary). Strictly speaking, then, there 
is nothing eternal in mind but the third species of intel- 
lectual perception (prop. 33, proof; comp. above, vol. i. p. 
■2, obs.) This, however, and the coiiaciousness of him- 
", of God, and of the eterual necessity of 'things spring- 
from it along with the sequent mental repose, only 
le wise man will really possess, whilst the mind of the 
Incnltivated is absorbed in passive sensation. As soon, 
lerefore, as "the uncultivated ceases to feel, he also 
raaea to be " (prop. 42, obs.) j so that, properly speaking, 
we can only speak of an eternal part of the mind in the 
cultured and wise.' If we asl;, finally, how we are to con- 
jtdve the etunial being of the active part of the spirit, the 
&MUired ausner is given in part ii. prop. 8, to wit, since 
Hw mind is the idea of the body, the mind, before and 
wter the actual existence of the body, is the idea of a non- 
existent thing, Of such ideas, however, the proposition 
mentioned affirms that they must be contained in the 
infinite idea of God, as the formal essences of individual 
tilings or modes in God's attributes, which is elucidated 
in the observation by the manner in which the infinitely 
uomerous ideas of descrihable rectangles are contained 
the idea of a given circle, although they are not actually 
,wn therein. We should, however, say that only tht 
irmol possibility of these rectangles is given, and 
Bccordingiy that in the eternal absolute idea the idea of 
B particular individual mind is only potentially con- 
tained, whicli implicit potentiality, however, is only ex- 
ited realiter at the moment when the individual mind 

■ well kn'iwn, Cloethe like- fecuncl&tcd huiDsn ovum, there ■]- 

It inoUniMl to thii view of ■ re- ways lie* more seme in drawing the 

nUni of imiDortiliC; for the linr for the inimortola at the in- 

-'amay of ninil ; and, in fact, tellectual arietucnuiy of humanity 

D iUMit* on imiintuninH tliu thaninarbitnaril;/pl)icingit))ctwecu 

"'ftU^ of the iDCellectualJy Buahman and onng-outADg, or be- 

^—^.. ti alul at the nuae time duca tween the seventh and iiinth luiKiUi 

BCAaduiSttheiminortalityaf thi-Mmla ef the embrjonic life. 
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attains to actual existence in an organism. With this 
interpretation there is just as little to be said against 
Spinoza's eternity of individual minds as (say) against 
the eternity of any particular mathematical truth. 

In Leibniz this at least is deserving of notice, that he is 
unable to assign as the individual limitation of the monads 
anything but the body, and therefore ventures to assert 
the immortality of the soul only with a simultaneous im- 
mortality of a body peculiar to it and inalienable. At the 
present stage of physical science the statement of the 
latter hypothesis is its own criticism. 

Schelling expresses himself in like manner as Spinoza 
(i. 6, 60-61): "The eternal element of the soul is not 
eternal on account of the absence of a beginning or end to 
its duration, but it has altogether no relation to time. It 
can therefore also not be called immortal in the sense in 
which this concept includes that of an individual per- 
petuity. ... It is therefore a mistaking of the genuine 
spirit of philosophy, to place the immortality above the 
eternity of the soul and its being in the Idea, and, as 
appears to us, a distinct misunderstanding to conceive the 
soul at death denuded of sensibility, and yet to possess an 
endless individual existence." — Ficbte and Hegel entirely 
adopt this view, and Schopenhauer goes still farther, in 
that with him only the will, never knowledge, is eternal 

In the monistic systems, be they Naturalism, Pantheism, 
or Personal Pantheism, there can be no talk of indi- 
vidual immortality without the grossest inconsistency, 
and just as little in the pluralistic Materialism ; it remains 
a matter of discussion, therefore, only in the system of a 
psychical Individualism or in Theism proper. As for the 
^former, I know of no elaborated system of psychical 
Individualism that does not lead to the more or less 
open confession of impotency to stand by Pluralism 
as a metaphysical ultimate. Leibniz concludes with 
the all-comprehending central monad, which, in truth, 
absorbs the whole Monadology ; Herbart with the double 
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entry of tlie God-Creator o£ faith by the side of the 
known absolute positions of the many simple Reals. We 
have, then, strictly only to do with Theism, it also with a 
shame-faced Theism. Even in Theism, however, as we 
saw before (vol, ii. pp. 266-269), ^^^ individual is guaran- 
teetl continued existence only as long (we will not say) as 
God does not issue his annihilating fiat, but God as con- 
stantly renews his conserving action. Now one might allege 
the abstract possibility that God should let the individual 
endure to the world's end, and even appeal to the analogy 
of the atoms, which, although also mere manifestations of 
divine will, Joubtlcss severally possess an unbroken ex- 
istence from the beginning to the end of the world. In 
opposition to this, however, we may refer to Chaps, vi. and 
xi. C, in which the concept of individuality is analysed, 
and the great difference between the simple will-act in the 
atom and the very compound individual we call man is 
pointed out. The atomic will can be constant because it is 
simple ; the stream of will-acts of the Unconscious, which 
is directed upon a particular individual organism, cannot 
possibly have a longer duration than the object on which it 
is directed. If the oi^ganism has entered into dissolution 
and the organic individual has lost its existence; if, in con- 
sequence, the consciousness has ceased that was bound to 
this organism and had stored up its ideal treasures, and pos- 
sessed the determining ground of its individual character, 
in the molecular arrangement of the cerebral molecules of 
the same, then is the fasciculus of actions of the TJncon- 
Ecious, which afforded this individual mind its metaphysical 
foundation, without an object, and thereby becomes im- 
possible as continued action. The power to will is not 
thereby altered, but this is no longer individual, but residea 
in the universal and unique unconscious essence. Were 
s even a similar organism created on which the Un- 

jnscions should direct similar actions, it would still be 
■ individual, not the same as the deceased, since 

tntinuity of existence would be wanting. Unwarranted 
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as would be the assertion that before the organic develop. 
ment of the ovum and the spermatozoon, whence a future 
man arises, the same man possessed an Individual psy- 
chical antenatal life, no less unjustified would be the 
assumption that after the destruction of the organism the 
man might possess an individual psychical after-life. 
What is enduring is the substance that is manifested in 
this particular man, but this substance is not individuaL 

Thus, then, also, the hope of an individual duration of 
the soul turns out to he an illusion., and therewith the 
main nerve of the Christian promises is cut, the Christian 
Idea outgrown. The draft on the life hereafter, which is 
to compensate for the miseries of the life here, has only 
one fault : place and date of discharge are forged, Egoitia 
finds this result cheerless; to it indeed immortality was a 
postulate of the heart; and with the observation that 
postulates of the heart can establish no metaphysical 
verities (as Jacobi and Sclileiermacher fancy), its comfort- 
able condition ceases. But the steHing soul that puts its 
tmst in self-renunciation and love does not &iid this result 
cheerless. To the unselfish the guaiantee of an endless 
aelt-affirmation appears not merely worthless, hut dis- 
quieting and abliorrent, and all the attempts to demon- 
strate immortality as an emotional postulate on any other 
basis than that of the grossest self-love utterly fail (conip. 
my essay, " 1st der pessimistische Monisnius trostlos ! " in 
the " Ges. pliilosopli. Abhandluugen," No. iv.) Even the 
humblest form of the desire for immortality, the wish 
to live on iu one's works, deeds, and acliieveraents, is 
egoistic; for one may indeed rightly desire the continued 
production of good deeds and the continued influence of 
useful and admirable works, hut the insertion of the dear 
self into this wish, the demand that it shall be just mt/ 
deeds and works that shall hear fruit for the future of 
the world, is, if, humanly speaking, excusable, yet always 
an ethically unjustified selfishness, which becomes even 
vantVy wlien it requires the f^rateful preservation of the 
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:me and its memory among the men who derive a beoefit 
trout the deeds and works. 

Since all longiug for immortality is egoism, it would 
seem to be of small importance to all who have been 
" saved by hope " in the immortality dogma whether, after 
the destruction o£ the hope in individual immortality, 
Christianity, with its transcendent optimism as regards 
the truth of an eternal blessedness in general, in contrast 
to the originally purely negative Buddhism, is right or 
wrong; for he to whom immortality is a postulate of the 
rt U also always so far egoist as to say, " What is the 

istest future blessedness to mc, if / do not feel and 
ijoy it ? " 

But how stands it in general with that everlasting 
blessedness according to our premisses 1 The only Un- 
conscious is all-knowing and all-wise, cannot therefore 
become wiser; it has, as Aristotle says, no memory, 
therefore can learn nothing from the esperience which it 
geta (suppose) in the world. Consequently, when the world 
has once ceased tu be, and the fleeting moment of contrast 
between the torment of willing aud the peace of non- 
willing is past, it is precisely in the same condition as it 
was before the creation of the world; as blessed as it 
formerly was is it now ^ain, neither more nor less: the 
world-process can never help it to a greater bliss than it 
possessed before, unless it sliould find it in the process 
itselt (Tliis latter case we do not, however, consider 
here, for it would be only the secular life itself, whereas 
we are inquiring concerning the bliss of the ultra-mundane 
condition.) If, then, through terrestrial life we can make 
no addition to the felicity of that ante-mundane state, 
but after the close of tiie world-process merely relapse into 
that former condition, the question arises of what nature it 
was. It is clear that if there had been wlUlug, there would 
also have been act, therefore process, and the Unconscious 
would not have been acosmic ; the acosmic state could only 
be Uiat of non-willing. But now we have seen (Cliap. i. C.) 
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that until the world existed thought could only be urged 
by volition from non-existence into existence; for in 
itself thouglit had no impulse and no motive to emerge 
from non-being into being, therefore before the occurrence 
of volition there was also no actual thinking; conse- 
quently, before the origin of the world neither willing 
nor thinking, i.e., nothing actual at ail, nothing but the 
quiescent, inactive, self-enclosed essen^ without existence. 
As long as volition lasts, so long will the process and its 
phenomenon in consciousness, the cosmos, last ; if, then, 
one day the world shall be no more, there will be no 
willing, consequently also no thinking more (since the 
unconscious thinking always only becomes so far actual 
as the interest of the will requires it), i.e., it will again, in 
the same sense of the term as above, be nothing. This is 
also the state alluded to in the words of the Apostles, 
that there shall be no more time nor knowledge. As 
long, then, as the world exists is there cosmic process, and 
as much happiness or unhappiness as this includes ; be- 
fore the genesis and after the cessation of the world and 
the world-process is — actually — Nothing. 

Where now is the promised bliss? In the world it 
may and can not be, and the nothingness after the world 
could at the best be relatively happier or unhappier than 
an earlier condition, but not a positive blessedness or 
unblessedness (comp. Aristot., Eth. N. i. ii, iioo, a, 13). 
Certainly if the world is the state of the unblessedness of 
the creative Being of the world, in comparison with thxU 
nothingness will be blessedness; but unfortunately this 
contrast can only be drawn in the condition of exist- 
ence, not in that of non-existence, since in the latter 
there is neither thoujrht nor feelinj? — for either would be 
already actuality, which is excluded — the one would pre- 
suppose actual imagination, the other even actual reflec- 
tion on a memory of the former intra-mundane state im- 
plying comparison with the present, and the participation 
of the will in this reflection, all which is simply impossible. 
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I Thus thinks Buddhism with ita "Nirvana;" thus 
Ichopenhauer ; but not so Christianity, This is as little 
satisfied with such a reduction to the zero-point of 
sensatioD, to painlessness and absence of happiness, as 
the common egoistic undei-standing that claims the ful- 
filment of its instinctive striving after happiness as its 
natural right, Christianity does not indeed strictly allow 
a right to happiness, but it demands its renunciation 
only to enhance the value of the undeserved gift of grace 
of a happiness hereafter, and the individual Christian 
foregoes his pretended right, only because he is assured 
of the satisfaction of his claims by express covenant. 
Christianity must have a positive world-gnal or renounce 
the principle that at bottom distinguishes it frum Bud- 
dhism, I.e., abdicate. As, however, no satisfactory ex- 
planation can make this practical postulate intelligible, 
every justification of the positive transcendent bliss that 
refuses to rest content with a confessedly unintelligible 
divine promise must issue in a more or less fantastic 
presentation of Nirvdna, which, of course, in the character 
of its phantasmagoria follows the direction of and changes 
wiih the culture of the time. Tlie Christian theory of 
the world is simply incapable of rising to the complete 
lesignation of happiness ; even Christian asceticism is 
out-and-out selfish. Hence it is no wonder if we, who 
are still more or less entangled (I will not say, in tlie 
Christian faith, but) in the Christian philosophy, indig- 
nantly resent the complete renunciation of happiness. 
A prolonged historical discipline, and the discipline, 
moreover, of a non-Christian purely secular period, is 
Deeded to prepare mankind for this extreme demand. 
This period, however, we shall soon become acquainted 
with as the third stage of Illusion. 

But now, if, on the one liand, the Christian hope of 
blessedness rests on an illusion, that necessarily dis- 
appears in the furtlier course of the development of 
ciousness ; it, on the other hand, the mission of the 
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gospel through Jesus, and its eager reception by the 
nations, in spite of Greek philosophy, that had long risen 
above this childish standpoint, can certainly only be un- 
derstood as a direct intervention of the Unconscious in the 
genius of the founders and the popular instinct of the 
rage for conversion, the question arises, wliat then was the 
object of this illusion ? The answer is simply this, that 
this second stage is the necessary link between the first 
and the third, because through despair of the first stage of 
the illusion, Egoism is not yet so far broken as not to 
cling with both arms to the only egoistic hope still re- 
maining to it. Not till this anchor too breaks, and the 
complete despair of attaining happiness for one's dear 
self has taken possession of the soul, not till then does 
it become receptive for the self-denying thought, to work 
only for the weal of future generations, to lose itself in 
the universal movement for the future good of the whole. 

Some had indeed possessed and practised this self- 
renunciation, but only for the sake of increasing the 
power of a single branch of the human family ; it had, 
therefore, as it were, expanded individual egoism into a 
race- egoism, and in this spirit chased the phantoms of 
boundless ambition and lust of power; but now the ques- 
tion becomes the expansion of the egoistic into a cosmic 
consciousness and endeavour, of seU-seeking personal feel- 
ing into Belt-denying impersonal feeling, into the conscious- 
ness that the individual and the nation are nothing but 
a wheel or a spring in the vast world-machine, and have 
no other task than to do their duty as such, t6 further the 
movement of the whole, which alone is of consequence. 

For such a thought, for such a self-renunciation, the 
ancient world was of course not ripe, and there was an ex- 
ternal secondary reason, as it were, for the. interim exist- 
ence of Christianity in the circumstance that so much 
technical progress had to be made before the possible 
opening of a world-communication, and that the future 
elements of telluric social life, the nationalities, had first 
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to be created. Apart from all this, there 13 exhibited, 
however, a decided advance from the first to the second 
stage of the illusion, namely, in the acquired conviction 
that happiness is not to be found in the present phase of 
the evolution, just as in the transition from the Second to 
the third stage the advance consists in the attained per- 
ception, that the way to redemption from the misery of 
the present, in the first place, is -not to be sought outside 
the world-process, but lies in the world-process itself; that 
thus the future redemption of the world is not to be 
found in abstention from, life, but in devotion to life; that, 
however, again this devotion to life, which tor its own 
sake would be an absurdity, has only a meaning for tho 
Bake of the future of the process of the whole. 

Tliis passage from the second to the third stage is cer- 
tainly with human weakness hardly otherwise to be con- 
ceived than through a partial mistaking of the latter truth, 
*.«., than thtoufjh a partial relapse into the fii-st stage of 
the illusion; for how is man to attain to a sufficiently 
strong faith in a future happiness on earth if he regards 
tiie present state as miserable in every respect, and all 
Attainable happiness in the life of the present as vain ? 

Accordingly we see with the principle of free investiga- 
tion and criticism set up by the Eeformation, although 
aegatively, it is true, the commencement of the decompo- 
sitiojQ of the Christian dogma and the destruction of its 
promises ; but at the same time we see appear, in place of 
the Christian " salvation in the hope of the hereafter," the 
regeneration of ancieut art and science, the sudden growth 
of mnnicipal wealth and commerce, and the progress of 
the practical arts, the universal expansion of the mental 
horizon ; in a word, the reawalcening love of the world. 

The gigantic progress in all directions after so long a 

ijtognation kindled hope into still greater expectations, and 

thus arose, as ever in the epochs of much-promising 

!8S, a period of optimism, whose chief theoretical 

representative is Leibniz. CAt the present moment, when 
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tlie formation of nationalities is nearin;^ its end, there pre- 
vails a similar optimism in political afl'airs.) Only slowly 
and gradually can the power of an idea so great as the 
Christian be hmken. This is especially interi:stiiig to ob- 
serve in tiie most recent philosophy. Kant, growing dizzy 
at the unfathomable consequences of his principle, turns 
back and prescribes bis soul as quickly as possible to the 
Christian God, solemnly reinstated by the practical cate- 
gorical imperative ; Hegel tries, by the juggle of a sj-mbolic 
dialectic, to save, at any rate, some of the leading ideas of 
Christianity ; Schelling, with a start, pauses at the very 
edge of the abyss, and meekly returns at the end of his 
system to the positive dogma of revelation, with a perfectly 
serious deduction of the three Persons of the Christian 
Trinity from the potentialities of being. 

There is only one who completely and in all respects 
breaks with Cbristianity, and denies Jt all significance 
fur the future — Schopenhauer — to be sure only to relapse 
into Buddhist asceticism, and without being able to rise to 
the thought of the possibihty of a positive principle for 
the historical future, without the trace of au under- 
standing and a love for the great endeavours of our time, 
which are abundantly represented in all other recent 
philosophers. Day by day secular aims palpably gain in 
power, extent, and interest ; Antichrist ia evidently advan- 
cing more and more, and soon Christianity will only be a 
shadow of its medieval greatness — will again be, what it 
exclusively was at its origin, the last consolation of the, 
poor and wretched. 



Third Stage of the Illtision. 
Happiness relegated to the fnttue of the world. 



Characteristic of this stage is the idea of immanent deve- 
lopment, its application to the world as a whole, and the 
belief in a cosmic evolution. In ancient philosophy, with 
the exception of Aristotle, we can find no trace of this, but 
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m in Aristotle the application of the conception is sub- 
tially limited to the natural evolution of the indivi- 
and on the mental side, at any rate, exerted no 
ich-making influence on coutemporariea or posterity, 
Kome recognised a development only as development of 
power of Rome. To the inherently stationary and 
stagnant Judaism the idea of development is so strange 
iind repugnant, that even a Mendelssohn could maintain 
and defend against a Leasing the impossibility of progress. 
Catholic Christianity is likewise self-complete and per- 
fect; it strives only after are extension of the kingdom of 
God, not after the enriching of its substance; the evolu- 
tion of dogma in the first centuries takes place against its 
will, as it were, simply from the endeavour to attain a fixed 
form. The Eeformers also had by no means the intention 
of carrying the development of Christianity farther, bnt 
only of purifying it from abuses that had crept in, and of 
restoring it to its original form. 

Even Spinoza's rigid necessity, whose soulless and aim- 
less character causes the ever-varying forms of existence 
to appear only as an indifferent, I might almost say, capri- 
cious and fortuitous sport, has no place for the notion of 
evolution ; it is Leibniz who first discovers it, as it were, 
afresh, but also immediately works it out in all its signi- 
ice and varied application, and in this sense may, to a 
.aia extent, be regarded aa the positive apostle of the 
lodem world. 

Lessing makes a magnificent use of the same in his 
" Education of the Human Kace ; " the works of Scliiiler 
are penetrated by it ; Herder gives it expression in his 
" Ideas on the Philosophy of the History of Mankind," 
and Kant in several assays on the Philosophy of History, 
inimated by the genuine philosophic spirit (Werke, Bd. 
Nos. lii, XV., xix.) Most full and profound is this 
lught in Hegel, for whom indeed the whole world is 
ling but a self-realising of the Idea (cp. Ges. philos. 
Abbandl., No, ii ; " Ueber die nothwendige Umhildung der 
Hegel'schen Philosophie aus ihiem Grundpriucip heraus "). 
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That tho whole cosmic mechanism is one great procesa 
of development emerges ever more distinctly as result ot 
modern positive science. Astronomj' no longer limits itself 
merely to the genesis of the planetary system ; by the help 
of spectrum analysis it reaches farther into the cosmos, in 
order, hy a comparison of the present stiites of remote suns 
and nebulae, to comprehend the same as different stages of 
an evolution in which one jart has advanced more quickly, 
another more slowly, hut whose sum can only be con- 
ceived as a collective cosmic evolution. Photometry and 
spectrum analysis combined seek to ascertain the continua- 
tion of the same in the formation of the several planets ; 
and chemistry and mineralogy unite to determine more 
precisely the phase of evolution of our planet before that 
period of refrigeration, whose gradual progress to the pre- 
sent time is told in the stony memorials of geology, in 
hieroglyphics that are being continually deciphered. Bio- 
logy interprets to us from the petrified remains of past 
ages the history of the vegetable and animal kingdoms (cp. 
C. Chap. X.) ; and archaeology, supported by comparative 
phQology and anthropology, unveils to us the pre -historical 
period of development of the human race, whose magnifi- 
cent tableau of advancing civihsation is displayed in 
history, reveahng at the same time glimpses of the future 
(cp. Cliap. X. 13). What the several sciences offer piece- 
meal Philosophy has to comprehend with all-embracing 
glance, and to recognise as the development of the world- 
whole providentially guided by the all-wisdora of the 
"Unconscious according to pre-determined plan to a benefi- 
cent goal. 

In the case of the individual it is not difficult to con- 
vince one's self of the fact of an evolution One sees it 
indeed on all hands every day. The more difficult, how- 
ever, is it so to assimilate the thought of the development 
of a whole consisting of many individuals as to gain for 
it an w/(ra-ogoistic interest; for from nothing is it more 
difficult to free ourselves than from the instinct of 
egoism. 
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Extremely instructive in this reference ia " Der Einzige 
imd stin Eigcntlmni," by Max Stirner, a book that nobody 
interested in practical philosophy sbould leave unread. 
This book subjects all ideals having an influence on prac- 
tice to a destructive criticism, and shows them to be idols 
that only possess power over the Ego so far as the latter 
concedes such to them in ita self-mistaking weakness. It 
cleverly and piquantly demolishes with forcible reasons 
the ideal aims of political, social, and humanitarian Liberal- 
ism; and shows how the Ego alone can be the smiling 
heir of all these ideals thus reduced to impotent nothings. 
If these considerations only had the purpose of confirm- 
ing iho theoretical position that I can as little step out 
of the frame of my self-hood as out of my skin, nothing 
need be added ; but as Stirner professes to have found 
in the Idea of the Ego the absolute standpoint for action, 
he either falls into the same error that he had combated 
in tlie case of the other ideals, such as Honour, Freedom, 
Kight, lie, and places himself at the mercy ot another 
enthralling idea, whose absolute sovereignty he recog- 
nises, not however for this or that reason, but blindly and 
instinctively, or he conceives the Ego not as idea but as 
reality, and with no other result than ihe perfectly empty 
and meaningless tautology that 1 can will only my own 
will, think only my own thoughts, and that only my own 
thoughts can become motives ol my willing — a fact as 
undeniable by his opponents as by himself. If, however, 
and only in that case has his conclusions any sense, he 
means that we ought to acknowledge the Idea of the Ego 
i the only governing one, aud to admit all other ide^s 
only so far as they have a value for the former, he 
should first have examiueJ the idea of the Ego. He 
would then before all have found that, as all the other 
ideals are the cues of instincts in pursuit of special ends, 
so the Ego is the cue of a universal instinct, egoism, 
that is related to the special instincts somewhat as a 
season to a day ticket, of which many special instincts 
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are only derivatives in particular cases, and wit 
therefore, we can pet along tolerably well after all other 
instincts have been banished, which even, on the contrary, 
is never entirely to he dispensed with as long as we live. 

Tliua it is certainly more pardonable to accord an on-. 
conditional sovereignty to this instinct than to any other;. 
but although in the abstract the error is the same in the 
two cases, the consequences are far worse in the exclusive 
homage paid to egoism. Other instincts, namely, if they 
are only sutEciently strong, can frequently be pacifieii, 
although commonly only with sacrifice of happiness on 
the whole, wiiich makes them unprofitable; but egoism 
is, according to our former inquiries, never to he satisfied, 
because it always procures an excess of pain. 

This perception, that from the point of view of the ego 
or the individual the denial of the will or forsaking ol 
the world and renunciation of life is the only TcUioTuU.'- 
cojirse, Stiruer entirely misses. It is, however, an in-j 
fallible specific for an over-balanced egoism. Whoevec 
has once realised the preponderating pnin that everyi 
individual must endure, with or without knowledge, in his 
life, will soon contemn and scorn the standpoint of the 
self-preserving and would-be enjoying — in a word, self- 
affirming ego. Ho who has come to hold lightly his 
egoism and his ego will hardly insist npon the same as 
the absolute pivot on which everything must turn, will, 
rate personal sacrifice less highly than usual, will lesB 
reluctantly accept the result of an investigation which' 
exhibits the Ego as a mere phenomenon of a Being that 
for all individuals is one and the same. 

Contempt of the world and life is the easiest path to 
self-denial ; only hj this path lias a morality of self-denial,. 
like the Christian and Buddhist, been historically possible. 
In these fruits which it bears for facilitating the infinitely- 
difficult self-renunciation lies the immense and hardly to 
be suflSciently estimated ethical value of Pessimism. 

But lastly, had Stimei approached the direct philoso- 
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I l>liical investigation of the Idea of tlte Ego, he -would have 
r Seca that this idea is just as unaubstautial and brain- 
cmated a phantom {cp, " Das Ding an Sich," sect iii,, " Das 
iniiBcendentale Subject"), as, for instance, the Idea of 
iioDour or of rigltt, and that the only being which an- 
swere to the idea of the inner causo of my activity 13 
something non-indimdiial, the Only Unconscious, which 
therefore answers just as well to Peter's idea of Iiis ego 
.IS Paul's idea of his ego. On this deepest 0! alt bases rests 
only the esoteric ethicsof Buddhism, not the Christian ethics. 
If ono has firmly and thoughtfully made this cognition his 
own, that one and the same Being feels my and thy pain, 
my and thy pleasure, only accidentally tlirough the inter- 
reotion of different brains, then is the exclusive egoism 
radically hrokm, that is only shaken, though deeply shaken, 
by contempt of the world and of life ; llien is the stand- 
point of Stirner finally overcome, to whicli one must at 
Eomc time have entirely given adlieaion in order to feel the 
greatness of the advance ; then first is Egoism sublated as 
a moment in the consciousness of forming a link in the 
^^vorld -process, in which it finds its necessary and re!a- 
^^■lely, i.e., to a certain degree, anthorised place. 
^^■There occurs, namely at the end of each of the preced- 
^^1^ stages of the illusion, and before the discovery of the 
next, the voluntary snrrender of individual existence — 
suicide, as a necessary consequence. Both the life-weary 
heathen, and the Christian, despairing at once of the world 
and his faith, must in consistency do away with them- 
felvea ; or if, like Schopenhauer, they believe themselves 
unable to attain by this means the end of the abolition 
of individual existence, they must at any rate divert their 
will from life to quietism and continence, or even asceti- 
cism. It is the height of self-deception to see in this 
saving of tlie dear Ego from the discomfort of existence 
anything else than the grossest selfism, than a highly 
ifioed Epicureanism, that has only taken a direction con- 
jr to instinct through a view of life opposed to instinct. 
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In all Quietism, -whether with hrutish inertness it is con- 
tent merely to cat and drink, or loses itself in idyllic love 
of Nature, or in reverie natural or artificially induced (by 
nai'cotics) passively revels in the images of a luxuriant 
fancy, or surrounded by the refinements of a luxurious life; 
languidly drives away ennui with the choicest morsels of the 
arts and sciences — in all this Quietism the Epicurean trait 
is unmistakable, the inordinate desire to pass life in the 
manner most agreeable to the individual constitution, with 
a minimum of effort and displeasure, unconcerned abont 
the thereby neglected duties to fellow-meo and society. 
But even asceticism, which is api-^rently the counterpart ot 
Egoism, is also always egoistic, even when it does not, like 
the Christian, hope for reward in an individual immor- 
tality, but merely hopes, by the temporary assumption of 
a certain pain, to attain the shortening of the evil of life 
and individual deliverance from all continuation of life 
after death (new birth, &c.) In the suicide and in the 
ascetic the self-denial is as little deserving of admlratiou 
as in the sick person who, to escape the prospect of a per- 
petual toothache, reasonably prefers the painful drawing 
of the tooth. In both cases there is only well-calculated 
egoism without any ethical value ; rather an egoism that 
in all such situations of life is immoral, save when the 
possibility of fulfilling one's duties to one's relatives and 
society is entirely cut off. 

It is otherwise when interest for the development ot 
the whole takes deep root in the heart, and the individual 
feels himself a member of the whole — a member filling 
a more or less valuable but never quite useless place in 
the general evolution. Then will it be requisite, for the 
sake of filling this place, to devote oneself with genuine 
joy in self-sacrifice to the life which, from the point of 
view of the Ego, was rejected not only as useless good, 
but as sure torment, because the suicide of a still capable 
individual not only saves the whole no pain, but even 
increases its torment, lengthening it out by the necea 
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needing considerable time, of procuring a substitute for 
the amputated limb. Then tbere further results the 
obvious demand to Gil up the life preserved out of self- 
denial for the sake of the whole in a manner subserving 
no longer individual comfort, but the welfare of the whole, 
which is not to be accomplished by passive receptivity, 
not by indolent repose and tbc timid avoidance of contact 
with the straggle of existence, but by active production, 
by untiring action, by self-denying plunging into the 
vortex of life, and participation in the common econo- 
mic and mental work of civilisation. Tiiat alone would 
lender Quietism a deadly sin, that its more general ex- 
tension would jeopardise and convert in a short time into 
continually increasing retrogression all the achievements 
of civilisation, which mankind has conquered with such 
difficulty in the thousands of years. History teaches 
liowcver, bow boundless is the wretchedness of a people 
jetrograding in civiliaaiion, nay, how hardly even the mere 
pause of civilisation, impeded progress, presses upon a 
jMSOple. For as the life of the individual organism is a 
1 of continual acts of the vis mcdicatrir, so, too, is the 
I life of the political and social organism only possible as a 
continual strain of all available force for the warding off 
jOf the disturbing and injurious iuHuences constantly lying 
B the watch on all sides for points of attack. 
Thus, then, the ijtstincl of egoism, or instinct of indi- 
fridual lite, is to a certain extent reinstated by consdoas- 
, but no longer as absolute or sovereign power, but 
rith tlio extent resulting from its aim/or the whole, and 
UniKd by the recognition and respect for the striving of 
Jier individuals likewise necessary for the process. — As 
E^ism in general, so also those instincts are rehabilitated 
' consciousness which, like compassion, sentiment of 
iqaity, have a value for the whole, or, as love and honour, 
I value for the future; tbcy are now voluntarily adopted 
V'-witb the consciousness of personal sacrifice for the sake of 
the whole and of progress. This personal aacrifice, made 
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for life by the very devotion to it, finds tben its reward in I 
the hope of tlie future of the evolution, of the growing | 
improvenieDt of the circumstancea of life, and the feliciig I 
beckoning the creative Being of the world, whose life ia J 
also mine. 

ThU hope of a future positive happiness of humanity, i 
and the co-operation for Us sake in the process of the •! 
whole, forms the third slmje of Ike illusion, whose exami- 
nation is now our task. I trust and believe that most of 
those readera who have thus far followed the discussion 
with approval will not part conipanv with nie at this J 
point. They can and must not, if they would not cease I 
to be the children of their age, which is itself at tb« 1 
beginning of the thiid stage of the illusion, and hope- 
fully hails and ea^-erly rushes to fulfil the promises of the 
golden future. Providence takes care that the anticipa- 
tions of the silent thinker do not disarrange the course of 
history by prematurely gaining too many adherents. The 
only apparently related contemporary political and social 
pessimism of certain governments in the condition of 
youthful ferment or decay is a product of passing 
constellations destined to be overcome ; it will and must 
pass over into political and social optimism, and has no- 
thing to do with my metaphysical pessimism, which does 
not exclude, but includes, the political, social, or other 
optimism. 

When we were occupied with the criticism of the first.'] 
stage of the illusion, it was not possible to avoid occasional | 
glimpses into the future shaping of the world ; nay, wa ( 
may go so far as to assert that the attentive reader must ( 
have already found iu that criticism of the first stage the | 
criticism of the third. 

To save repetition, I therefore beg that the retumi I 
(No. 13) of the critique of the first stage may be re-read I 
iu this sense, and the reader will be convinced of the ( 
truth of my assertion that those results contain far mort 
than was then concluded from them for the refutation of j 
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i first stage of the illusion. Thus, e.j., the proof of the 
position that the paia of non-satisfactioa is always 
and fully felt, but the pleasure of satisfaction only under 
favourable circumstances, and, with considerable deduc- 
tions, holds good not merely for the present, but quiie 
wiversalljf. 

I However great the progress of mankind, it will never 
i rid of, or even only diminish, the greatest of suffer- 
— sickness, age, dependence ou the will and power of 
^ers, want, and discontent. However many the remedies 
mnd against diseases, diseases, especially the tormenting 
'^hter chronic ills, always increase in quicker progression 
I medical science. Cheerful youth will always form 
ftly a fraction of mankind, and the other part be com- 
sod of morose age. The hunger due to the indefinite 
icrease of the human race will always be the portion of 
'% large stratum o£ the population, which has more hunger 
than it can satisfy, whicli, by reason of deficient nutriment, 
shows a long bill of mortality ; in short, whicli continually 
succumbs to a considerable percentage in the bitter struggle 
with want (comp. ii. 23, iii. 28-30). The most contented 
peoples are the rude peoples living in a state of nature, 
and the uneducated classes of civilised peoples; with the 
^■picreaaing cultivation of the people grows, as experience 
^^pows, its discontent. 

^V That stratum of the population living on the borders 

^ci hunger felt formerly, and in part now feels, its misery 

only as long as the stomach gnawed ; but the farther the 

world gets the more threatening becomes the spectre of 

Lh|^ poverty of the masses, the more fearful does the whole 

^■toDSciousness of tlieir wretchedness take possession of 

^Bbose wretched ones. The social question of the present 

^^ifey rests in the last resort upon a heightened couseious- 

nees of the working classes of the wreicbeduess of their 

situation, whilst actually this situation is truly golden 

& comparison with that of two hundred years ago, when 

ioDg was known of a social question. 
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Immorality, if one measures by the standard of the 
disposition, has not grown less since the establishment of 
a primitive human society to the present day, only the 
form in which the criminal character expresses itself is 
changed. Apart from variations of the ethical character 
of nations on the large scale, everywhere we see the same 
proportion of egoism and charity, and when the atrocities 
and barbarities of former times are pointed to, we should 
also not forget to take into account, on the one hand, 
the probity and honesty, the clear feeling of equity, and 
the reverence for consecrated custom of ancient peoples 
living in a state of nature; and, on the other, the grow- 
ing deceit, falsehood, cunning, chicane, non-regardance 
of property and of the well-founded, but no longer un- 
derstood, instinctive morality accompanying civilisation. 
(Cp. the descriptions and reflections of Wallace on the 
almost paradisaical purity of manners and singleness of 
heart of the Malays at the close of his book of travels, 
"The Malay Archipelago/') Theft, fraud, and forgery 
increase, despite the penalties annexed to them, more 
rapidly than the gross and serious crimes (such as 
robbery, murder, rape, &c.) decrease ; the basest self- 
interest shamelessly rends asunder the most sacred bonds 
of the family and friendship wherever it comes into 
collision with them, and only the infallible execution 
of the punishments assigned by the state and society 
prevents the brutal cruelty of ruder times, which tmme- 
diatcly breaks forth again and reveals human bestiality in 
all its hideousness, when the bonds of law and of order are 
loosened or rent, as in the Polish Eevolution, the last year 
of the American Civil War, or the horrors of the Paris 
Commune in the spring of 1871. No; thus far the 
wickedness and the all-devouring selfishness of man has 
not lessened; it is only artificially dammed in by the dikes 
of the law and of civil society ; knows, however, in place 
of the open overflow how to lind a thousand secret paths 
by which it percolates the dams. The degree of the 
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I immoral diipasilion has remained the same, but it has 
I discarded the cloven foot and walks about in conventional 
I costume; the ihing and ita consequences remain the same. 
the fonn alone becomes more elegant. 

The time is at han'l when theft and illegal fraud will 
be despised as vulgar and clumsy by the more clever 
togue, who knows how to keep his attacks on his neigh- 
bour's property within the letter of the law, I would, 
however, rather have run the occasional risk of being 
elain among the ancient Germans than in the modern 
civilised state to have to regard every man as a rogue and 
rascal until I have undeniable proof of his honesty. We 
may conclude by analogy that however refined the form 
in which immorality may hereafter appear, it will still 
remoiu equally immoral and equally a. source of pain to 
those suITering the wrong. For although it may justly 
be objected ihat in the primitive and patriarchal forms 
of society morality rests on unconscious custom, and has 
declined with this foundation without, owing to the in- 
aJcquateness oE all reUgious and philosophical individual 
ethics, having found a substitute, but which the future 
will find in a social ethic elevating morality step by 
tep through the replacement of unconscious moral tact 
f consciousness ; if, further, one may also point to this, 
; the eruditio or "decrudescence" of feeling must 
Kessarily aflbrLi, and, in part, has already afforded, in 
mevolent institutions, sysiems of poor-relief, care for 
! sick, the mentally imbecile, blind, deaf and dumb, 
riminals, societies for the protection of animals, &c,, a 
Kider field to the same extent of ethical foundation, 
yet such a real increase of the fund of morality, in part 
auteliorating the character through repeated practice, in 
part directly applying its lever to ethical feeling, is 
completely balanced by the sharpened sensibihty for 
wroDgs endured, although in the mildest and most 
lefined form. If rude men cleave one another's skulls 
pith the utmost nonchalance, yet the sensitive and cul- 
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tured feel very acutely even the slightest want of con- 
sideration, aad liow much more the fine edge of sabtls 
malice ! Accordingly, as regards the questiou concern- 
ing the total suffering called forth by immorality, growing 
morality and increasing sensibility to injuries are at least 
balanced ; nay, with increasing culture the moral standard 
even rises, which now brands the same action as much mora^ 
immoral than formerly, and with reference to this nece»*; 
sary rabing of the standard, one may even say that tb»i 
sum of immoral action increases, because the augmenta*' 
tion of the moral fund does uot keep pace with tlie raising; 
of the standard for the ethical judgment, but remains be* 
hind the latter. But even supposing morality actually to 
inerense to an ideal state, yet it could scarcely roach the 
threshold of feeling, because the exclusion of all wronj^ 
is still not happiness, and positive morality only a pal- 
liative of helpless human want (cp, p. 60, and voL ii, 
365). The latter finds expression in the saying, that tha 
endeavours of the future must aim at rendering supers- 
fluous, and obviating by a firm organisation of the most 
varied forms of social solidarity, private beneficence and 

voluntary works of charity. 

One phase of life, which, with a certain mental cousti" 
tutioD, may doubtless afford positive happiness, piety, i 
of course, at our third stage of the illusion a surmoimted 
standpoint, at least its principal arteries, the immortality- 
dogma and prayer are ligatured. Were it not so, the third 
stage of the illusion would not be pure, but mixed with the. 
second, which indeed may in reality be very common, but 
in our rational survey, where the points of view must b» 
kept well apart, must not be assumed. But at all event% 
one will not be able to deny that with progressive civili- 
sation the average decrease of the religious illusion more 
and more diminishes its importance of the same for 
our estimation, and the time is not far off when aa 
educated person will no longer be capable of the 1 
joyment of religious edification in the previous sens^ 
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mt at tlie most will be able to fashion a sort of privalo 
iligioiis cultus out of the consciousness of the mystical 
' conDeciion witli the All-One. 

The two other factors, to which we had accorded a 
positive excess of pleasure, Science and Art, will also 
altar their position in the future of the world. The more 
we look back, the more is scientific progress the work of 
a few eminent men of genius, whom the Unconscious 
creates as its organ, to accomplish what is not to be 
attained with the forces of the average conscious human 
understanding. The more we approach the present day, 
the more numerous become the scientific workers, the 
more co-operative their work. Whilst the geniuses of 
fotmer times resemblud magicians who causa an edifice 
to spring up out of nothing, the spiritual works of 
modern times may be compared to the construction of 
an industrious body of builders, in which each adds his 
stone to the great building, a larger or smaller, according 
to his strength. The method of the future will become 
more exclusively inductive, and the fundamental char- 
acter of scientific work be not depth but breadth. Thus 
there will be ever less need of the men of genius, and 
therefore ever less wrought by tlje Unconscious. As 
society is levelled by the civilian's black coat, so also in 
spiritual reference we are steering more and more to- 
wards a level of respectable mediocrity. It follows from 
this that the pleasure in scientific production is becoming 
srer less, and the world is limited more and more to the 
ceptive enjoyment of science. This, however, is only 
Donsiderable where the wrestling and struggling after 
ruth has been personally experienced, not, however, 
where truth is presented to one like a baked pasty. Tiien 
[often the pleasure of knowing hardly balances the eflfort 
rf acquiring, and the practical utdity of the acquisition or 
mbition must yield tho proper motives of learning. 
A similar state of things takes place in Art, althougli 
i has a more favourable outlook than Science. In it. 
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too, the productive men oi genius will become ever rarer 
the more humanity leaves beliind it the spontaneous life 
of childhood and the transcendent ideals of its enthu- 
siastic youth, and is careful for the comfortahle furnish- 
ing of its earthly Lome, the more in manhood the social, 
economical, and practical scientific interests gain the 
upper hand. Art is then no longer what it was to the 
youth, the aublimo beatific goddess; it is only a distrac- 
tion enjoyed with half-attention aa a refreshment from 
the toils of the day, on opiate for ennui, or an amuse- 
ment after the seriousness of business. Hence an ever- 
extending dilettante superficiality, and a neglect of all 
earnest tendencies of art to be enjoyed only with 
strenuous application. The artistic production of the 
manhood of humanity estranged from the ideal naturally 
refiects tho same facile dilettante superficiality, skil- 
fully mnsteritig the form and living on the treasures of 
the past, and no longer produces men of genius, because 
they are no longer needs of the time, because that would 
be to throw pearls before swine, or even beciiuse the 
age has advanced beyond the stage to whicli men of 
genius belonged to one more important. To protect my- 
self from misunderstanding, I expressly observe that I do 
not by this characteristic intend to denote the present 
time, but a future, on whose threshold our century stands, 
and of which the present offers only a weak foretaste. 
Art will be on tlie whole to humanity in its manhood 
somewhat what the Berlin farce is to the Berlin stock- 
jobber of an evening. This view is certainly only to be 
proved by the analogy of the development of humanity 
with the life-periods of the individual, and by the confir- 
mation which this analogy finds in the previous course of 
development and the already tolerably distinctly percep- 
tible aims of the next period. 

As regards the practical instincts which depend on 
illusion, like love and honour, there are three cases: 
either men never lose them at all, — then the pain arising 
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from them always remains ; or men entirely lorn tliera, — 
then along with the pleasure they certainly also lose the 
poiD, and have hecome relatively much happier, which 
means, however, nothing more than that life has become 
so much poorer, and has so much nearer approached the 
zero-point or level of sensation, — has, however, also become 
consciooa of its poverty and worthlessuess. One may 
somewhat compare both states with a miser who rejoices 
over the treasures in his chest, until one fine day he opens 
the chest nnd 6nils it empty; only in this image the tor- 
ment really endured, even in the fii^t state along with tho 
illusion of happiness, is not expressed. The third pos- 
sible, and at the same time most probable case, is that men 
oi^Y paHially lose these instincts, that they indeed quite 
see through their illusory character, and in consequence 
somewhat diminish the force of the impulse by reason, but 
are never able completely to destroy it. This case con- 
tains the pains of both the others combined. For the 
miser who has seen quite well that hia chests are empty 
DOW falls into the delusion of wishing to regard them, 
destute his clear and better rational insight, as still full, 
and is all the Ume rational enough to understand his 
aberration without being able to deliver himself from it. 
Be has at the same lime the rational consciousness of the 
, poverty of his life, of the illusory nature of his pleasure 
, and pain springing from these impulses, and of the great 
predominance of pain. He has therefore now also the 
I full consciousness of the torments to which he b con- 
I demned, the rational endeavour to suppress these im- 
I pulses, and the painful feeling of tho impotence of his 
I rational will over instinctive impulse. Wherefore Goethe 
t says quite correctly, " Nature, as the sternest of tyrants, 
I punishes that man who destroys illusion in himself and 
1 others" (vol. xl. p. 3S6), and yet can and will this de- 
etruction of the illusion not he spared humanity. Piti- 
less and cruel is this work of the destruction of illusion, 
I like the rough pressure of the hand that wakes one 
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sweetiy dreaming to the tonnent of reality. But the worlit 
iiiuat onwards ; the goal cannot he approached in dreams^ 
it must he wrestled for and conquered, and only through 
pain lies the path to redemption. The individual rightly 
sees the reconciliation of this difference as reijards himself In 
the complete surrender of egoism, and the self-renouncing 
thought tlmt the love and instinct to found a household 
18 yet to the advantage of i\\Q future, in tliat they call 
into existence tho new generation, and thus serve the 
purpose of progress; hut it would he a manifest contra- 
diction if a generation should always only exist for the 
succeeding one, wliilst cneh by itself is wretched. Thia 
pointing ever forward awakes the involuntary thought 
that progress is not for the sake of progress, hut for 
the sake of a goal heyond the progress, The lika 
answer may he made to the objection that the illusive 
instincts, as honour, the acquisitive impulse, love, help to 
fiirtlier evolution. Tliis is certainly true, hut it can lend 
those instincts no value as regards real happiness so long 
as we can attribute no endDemonological value to the en- 
hancement of the evolution. It i3 forgotten in these replies 
lliat the process as sucli is only tiic sum of Us momtnts. 

Let us now cast a glance at the belauded progress of the 
world. Wherein does it consist? how are we made happy I 
Progress in art one would not be warranted in rating highly; 
although our modern works of art are richer in ideas, yet 
the artistic form was more perfect in antiquity, and the 
resuscitated Greeks would with perfect truth declare out 
works of art in all departments to be thoroughly bar- 
barous. (Think of our romances and stage-plays, of our 
Btatues and exhibitions of pictures, of our architecture, 
and the monotonous temperament in music ') The more 
the iileal content of our works of art threatens to burst 
the confining form, the further are these works removed 
from the pure notion of art, that is rooted in absolute 
harmony of form and matter. Space unfortunately pre- 
vents my working out these suggestions in detail. 

iklLHtiJii: piOL^resa contributes in a pur.-ly theoretical 
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■'trence little or nothing to the happiness of the world, 
in practical reference they stand in good stead political, 
"•^iai, moral and technical progress. The influence of 
**^'ence on moral progress I may regard as insignificant, 
** also iu political and social respects it ranst not be rated 
'oo highly, since in these departments theory for the 
'■lost part hohblea after instinctive practice. On the other 
'*1nJ. it is of incalculable importance in the progress of 
^e practical arts. But what do these achieve for human 
ippiness ! Manifestly nothing but afi'ord the possibility 
social and political progress and increase the con- 
faiences of life, and perhaps also superHuoua luxury ! 
I'artly this takes place directly, partly by the facilitation 
and perfection of commercial communication. Factories, 
steamships, railways, and telegraphs have done nothing 
positive for the happiness of mankind ; they have only 
fiimtDished a part of the impediments and inconveniences 
by which man was previously confined and oppressed. 
If a more rational cultivation of the soil and a facilitated 
importation from less populated regions has placod a 
greater supply of food at the command of the civilised 
nations, this certainly has had the residt that the number 
of the population of these civilised nations have in part 
Tery considerably increased ; but is the kappiiicss or the 
misery of the individual and the community thereby 
increased? Especially when we remember that with 
increasing population the number of the millions living 
on tbe verge of starvation likewise increases. The 
augmented food-supply of the earth, the augmented com- 
forl and the augmented luxury taken together repre- 
t the angmented national wealth or terrestrial wealth. 
is latter, likewise, cannot be regarded as a growth of 
■itivo happiness. In the first place, it effects nothing 
increase of the population, and therefore of misery ; 
ly, its high appreciation depends on the illusion 
id by the instinctive acquisitive impulse; thirdly, 
consequence is a dimiuutioii of pain, and an ajj- 
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proximation to the zero-point of sensation that is nevei 
attainable. The only positive utility of the growth o 
opulence is that it sets free for mental exertion energies that- 
before were absorbed in the struggle with' want, and that 
it thereby aculerates the progress of the world. This result 
appertains, however, only to the process as such, by no 
means to the individuals or nations concerned in the pro- 
cess, who yet imagine that they are working /(w themselves 
in increasing their national wealth. 

The last great advances of the world which remain to 
be considered are the political and social. Let us assume 
the most perfect State to be realised and the peoples of 
the earth to have solved their political problem in a com- 
plete manner. What then does one get by this political 
framework? A snail-shell without the snail, an empty 
form that waits its filling up. Mankind does not live in 
order to be governed, but it is governed in order to be able 
to live (in the highest sense of the term). All the well- 
known problems of the State are of a negative nature. 
They are protection against, security for, defence from, &c. 
Where the State fulfils positive objects (e.g., instruction) it 
trespasses on the sphere of Society, which, in the imma- 
turity of the latter, may occasionally become necessity. The 
most perfect state does, therefore, nothing but place man in 
a situation where he can begin to live without fear of un- 
warranted attacks, i.e., to unfold his forces and capabilities 
in all directions, which do not infringe the rights of others. 
Thus the ideal of the State also simply places man at the 
threshold of his felicity. 

With the social ideals it is not different They show how 
to lighten to a certain extent the struggle with want for the 
necessaries of life through the principle of the solidarity of 
the community and other expedients. They teach how to 
alleviate as far as possible the torments and cares which one 
draw s upon oneself through the satisfaction of the instincts 
of founding a household by the best possible arrange- 
ment of the family relations ; to fulfil the duties of the 
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*"Ucation of children at the least possible cost, &c. — The 
S.**eation is always only the mitigation of evila, not 
^^t&iuineiit of pusitive happiness. The sole apparent excep- 
n is the increiise of the collective wealth resulting from 
©-opemtion, but this has been already dealt with above. 
' These, then, would be llie main lines of the world's 
So far as they rest on realities, they agree in 
ing moo more and more from the depths of hts misery to- 
s the level of sensation. Were the ideal goals attained, 
the zero or indifference point of feeling as regards these 
plwsta of lifewould he attained; but as ideals always remain 
ideals, and the progress of humanity may indeed approach, 
but never reach them, eveu in these directions the world 
will never attain the height of the zero-point, hut always 
remain below it, pain being still in excess. 

One may become clear with regard to the enda-mojw- 
byical value of the world's progress even without consider- 
ing it in detail. One has only to reflect on the anologous 
case of the individual He who comes into a better 
position in life will in passing from worse to better cer- 
tainly feel pleasure. This pleasure, however, disappears 
with astonishing rapidity; the new and better circum- 
stances are taken as matter of course, and the man does 
not feel himself a hair's-breadlh the happier than in liis 
tonner position. (The transition from better to worse 
voTse produces a much more lasting pain.) It is just so 
with a nation, just ao with humanity at large. Who feels 
~" " ' ! better off now than thirty years ago because now 
e railways and then iliere were none ? And should 
•renco still be felt by older persons, assuredly not 
,e who have been born since the existence of 
k With the increased wmiis nothing more has 
reased than wishes and tieeds, and in their train die- 
And even should mankind ever succeed in get- 
j rid of the infectious diseases by preventive and eradi- 
ing measures — the hereditary by more rational scxuiil 
tjoas (conlin;ji:nt on a relaxation of the present unnatur- 
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ally limited and almost blind struggle for existence^' 
the rest by the progress o£ hygiene and medicine; shoul*^ 
it ever succeed in preparing aliment from inorganic Bul>^ — 
etancea in chemical laboratories, and in limi ting multipli^ — 
cation without restraining the instinct of propagation ic» 
accordance with tlie available means of subsistence, — yets- 
all this progress would offer nothing positive, but only^ 
remove or mitigate the worst, and in part most unnatural^ 
evils of existing physical and social circumstances. 
at the same time they would cause the question to becomt 
the more burning. What then to do with this life, wifl 
what substance of inner worth it is to bejillcd I what is U 
compensate for the bearing of the Imrden of life rendered 
placid by the simplest elementary considerations ? 

Whereas before the discomfort of existence, so far al 
it was felt, was referred to external evils and defect^ 
and the attainment of a comfortable condition hoped fot 
from the removal of the external evils most sensibly feH 
at the time, the error that lies in this projection of thfi 
cause of discomfort is the more perceived the more thi; 
palpable external ills of human life are removed byths 
world's progress ; and in proportion as this escape froni 
the pessimistic insight into the essential nature of the 
personal will ig cut off, in the same degree grows the pd 
oeption that pain is immanent to will ; that the wretched 
ness of existence is founded in existence itself, and i) 
dependent on external circumstances more in appearane^ 
than in reality. Consequently every approach to thi 
ideal of the best life attainable on earth must malce tlM 
question as to the absolnte value of this life only an evet 
more burning one, since both the continually increasing 
perception of the illusory nature of most positive plea- 
sures, as the ever clearer and clearer insight into the in- 
evitableness of the misery lurking in one's own breast, like 
a goblin perpetually changing its shape, co-operates to this 
result. As, according to Paul, the law given to the Jews 
was precisely the "strength "of sin (t Cor. xv. 56), so is the 
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tUjiMst world-progress the " strength " of ilie pessimislic con- 
sciousness of humanitt/. And jitstljec^use ilia so,andonly 
because it is, is the utmost possible progress a practical 
postulate. In the fact that men usually only desire 
progress because they hope to become knppicr, wq may 
see the practically wholesome fascination of the third stage 
of the illusion, through which the Unconscious stimu- 
lates men to tasks which for the most part they 
would he incapable of imposing on themselves if they 
penetrated the true purposes of the Unconscious. But if 
it is true, that the enhancement of consciousness to the 
point of a general pessimistic consciousness of humanity 
is the purpose of the Unconscious directly preceding the 
final purpose (as we shall see in the next chapter), then 
from our standpoint the progress of the world ia precisely 
GO urgent a requirement because it leads to tliis goal. 

In the resumdoi the first stage of the illusion we saw 
that peoples in a state of nature are not more wretched, hut 
more happy, than civilised peoples ; that the poor, low, and 
rude classes are happier than the rich, aristocratic, and 
cultivated; that the stupid are happier than the clever ; in 
general, that a being is the happier the ohtuser is its 
nervous system, because the excess of pain over pleasure 
is so much less, and the entanglement iu the illusion so 
much greater. But now with the progressive development 
of humanity grow not only wealth and wants, hut also the 
sensibility of the nervous system and the capacity and 
education of the mind, consequently also the excess of 
felt pain over telt pleasure and the destruction of 
illusion, i.e., the consciousness of the paltriness of life, 
of the vanity of most enjoyments and endeavours and 
the feeling of misery ; there grows accordingly both misery 
and also the consciousness of misery, as experience shows, 
and the often-asserted enhancement of the happiness of 
the world by the progress of the world rests on an alto- 
gether superficial appearance. (This is especially to be 
laid to heart by those who perhaps are not quite in 
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accord with me, that at Ike Resent lime the sam 
in the world outweighs the sum of pleasure.) 

Aa the suffaring of the world has increased with th « 
development of organisation from the primitive cell to th ^ 
origin of man, so will it further increase with the pro- 
gressive development of the human spirit until one day 
the goal is attained. It was a childish short-sightedness 
when Rousseau, from the perception of increasing suffer- 
ing, drew the conclusion : the world must, if possible, turn 
back — back to the age of childhood. As if the childhood 
of humanity had not been misery ! No ; if once hack- 
wards, then farther, ever farther, to the creation of the 
world! But we have no choice. We must /or wards, even 
if wc desire it not. It is not, however, the golden age that 
lies before us, but the iron ; and the dreams of the golden 
age of the future prove still more empty than those 
of the past. As the burden becomes heavier to the 
bearer tlie longer the road on which he carries it, so 
will also the suffering of mankind aud the consciousness 
of its misery increase and increase until it is insupport- 
able. We may also employ the analogy with the ages 
of the individual. As the individual at first as child 
lives for the moment, then as youth revels in tran- 
scendent ideak, then as man strives after glory, 
subsequently poiisesaions and practical science, 
finally, as old man, perceiving the vanity of all eudeavoi 
he lays to rest his weary head, longing for peace, so, too. 
Humanity. We see nations arise, mature, and perish ; we 
find also in Humanity the clearest symptoms of growing 
older. Whyshouldwedoubtthat.afterthe energetic activity 
of manhood, for it, too, one day old age will come, when, 
consuming the practical and theoretical fruits of the past, 
it enters upon a period of ripe contemplation, when with 
melancholy sorrow it overlooks at a single glance all the 
sufferings so unthinkingly of its past life-career, and com- 
prehends the whole vanity of the previously supposedi 
goals of its endeavour ? 
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I'liere is only one difference between it and the iadi- 
Tiduat Hoary humanity will have no heir to whom it 
iJiy bequeath its heaped-up wealth, no children and 
PMdchildren, the love of whom might disturb the clear- 
ness of its thought. Then will it, imbued with that 
sublime melancholy which one usually finds in men of 
t'euius, or even in highly intellectual old men, hover like 
a filorified spirit over its own body, aa it were, and as 
'Edipus at Colonos, feel in the anticipated peace of non- 
cvistence the sorrows of existence as if they were alien 
10 it, no longer passion, but only a snU-compassion. That 
h the heavenly serenity, the divine repose, that breathes 
r:i Spinoza's Ethics, when the passions nre swallowed up 
in the abyaa of reason because they are clearly and dis- 
tinctly grasped as ideas. But even if we assume that 
pure passionless state attained, if even the sorrow in 
»elt-coiupassion is glorified, it yet dues not cease to be 
ffrie/, i.e., pain. The illusions are dead, hope is extinct ; 
(or what is there still to hope ? The dead-tired humanity 
drags along its frail earthly body wearily from day to 
d«y. The highest attainable were indeed painlessness, for 

8 here is positive happiness still to be sought 1 In the 
tin self-sufficiency of the knowledge that all ia vanity, 
r that in the contest with tiiose vain impulses reason 
now usually remains victor? Oh, no; sucli vainest of 
all vanities, such arrogance of the intdled has long been 
surmounted! But even painlessness is not attained by 
hoary humanity, for it is still not pure spirit; it is 
ftehle and frail, and must nevertheless laorlc in order to 
licf., and yet does not know for what it lives ; for it has 
indeed the illu,?ions of life hehind it, and hopes and ex- 
pects nothing more from life. It has, as every very aged 
and self-knowing man. only one wish more : repose, peace, 
eternal dreamless sleep that may soothe its wearioess. 
After the three stages of illusion of the hope of a positive 
happiness it has finally seen the folti/ of its endeavour ; 
f finally foregoes all positive happiness, and longs only 
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tor absoluti painlesstuss, for nothingness, Nir\-aiia, But 
not, as before, this or that man, but mankind longs for 
nothingiiess, for annUiilation. This is the only conceiv- 
able end of the third and last stage of the illusioii. 

We began thia chapter with the question whether the 
teing or the not-being of the present world deserves the 
preference, and have been obliged to answer this question, 
after conscientious consideration, thus, that all secular 
existence brings with it more pain than pleasure. As 
cause of this disproportion we have seen those njonients 
collected under (i.) in the first stage of the illusJon, 
which bring it about that all volition must necessarily be 
attended by more pain than pleasure, that thus all voli- 
tion is foolish and irrational. Even then the only pos- 
sible result was clearly to be perceived ; the whole sub- 
sequent inquiry was merely the empirical inductive proof 
of the correctness of that consequence, which we certainly 
could not omit if we were to proceed surely. 

If this result appears to the reader who has had the 
patience to accompany mo so far a cheerless one, I must 
assure him that he was in error if lie sought to find cod- 
solatiou aud hope in philosophy. For such ends there are 
books of religion and edilication. Philosophy, however, 
has but a single eye for truth, unconcerned whether what 
it finds suits the emotional j'lidi/mcnt entangled in the 
illusion of inslind or not. Philosophy ia hard, cold, and 
iusensitive as a stone; floating in the ether of pure 
thought, it endeavours after the icy cngnition of what is. 
its causes, and its essences. If the strength of man is 
unequal to the task of enduring the results of thought, 
and tlio heait, convulsed with woe, stilluns with hoiTur, 
breaks inio despair, or softly dissolves into world-pain, 
and for any of tliese reasons the practical pyschological 
machinery gets out of gear through such knowledge, — 
then philosophy registers these facts as valuable pyscho- 
logical material for its investigations. It likewise registers 
it when the result of these considerations iu the syui- 
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pathising soul of the more strongly built natures is a right- 
eous indignation, a manly wrath clenching the teeth, a 
fervid fury at the frenzied carnival of existence, or when 
this rage turns into a Mephistophelean gallows-humour, 
that with half-suppressed pity and half-unrestrained 
xnockeiy looks down with a like sovereign irony both on 
those caught in the illusion of happiness and on tliose 
dissolved in tearful woe, — or when the heart wrestling 
vith fate spies after a last way of deliverance from this 
hell. To philosophy itself, however, the unspeakable 
wretchedness of existence — as manifestation of the folly 
of voUtion — is only a tkansition-moment o/lhe theoretical 
itvdopment of its system. 



THE GOAL OP EVOLUTION AND THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CON- 
SCIOUSNESS (transition ro pkactical piiilosophy). 

We saw in Chap. sii. C. (vol. ii. pp. 3S9-3fiO that the 
chain of final causes is not, like that of phenomenal 
causality, to he conceived as endless, because every end 
in respect of the following one in the chain is only means; 
therefore in the end-positing understanding the whole 
future series of ends must always be pi'eseut, and yet a 
completed endlessness of ends cannot be present in it. 
(Cp. Ges. Phil. Abhandl., No. ii., "Ueber die nothwendige 
Umhildung der Uegel'achen Philosophie aus ihrem Grund- 
ptincip heraus.") 

Accordingly the series of final causes must be finite, 
i.e., they must have a laU or vXtimate md, which is the 
goal of all the intermediate ends. Further, we have seen 
(vol. ii. p. 365, vol. iii. pp. 60 and 106) that justice and 
morality by their very nature cannot be final ends, but 
only intermediate ends ; and the last cliaptcr has taught 
U3 that also positive happiness cannot be the goal of the 
world-process, because not only is it not attained at every 
stage of the process, but even its contrary, misery and 
unblessed n ess, is at all times attained, which besides in- 
creases in the course of evolution by destruction of the 
illusion and with the heightening of consciousness. 

It is altogether absurd to conceive evolution as end in 
itself, i.e., to ascribe to it an absolute value ; for evolution 
is still only the sum of its moments ; and if the several 
moments are not only worthless, but even objectionable, 
so too ia their sum, the process. Many indeed call free- 
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"**tjt the goal of the process. To me freedom is nothing 
I"^Sitive, but something privative, the absence of con- 
*^ttaiat I cannot understaod Low tliia is to be regarded 
'^ i/oal of the evolution, if the Unconscious is one and 
all. and therefore there is no one from whom it could 
Suffer constraint. If, however, there is anything positive 
in tbe notion of freedom, it can only he the consciousness 
of inner ■necessity, the formal in tlie rational, as Hegel 
says. Then is an increase of freedom identical with an 
increase of consciousness. Hera we come to a point 
already Ereiwently mentioned. If the goal of evolution is 
inywhere to be looked for, it is certainly on tlie path 
vhere we, so far as we can overlook the course of tlii^ 
evolntion, perceive a decided and continuous progress, 11 
gradual advance. 

This is only and solely the case in the development of 

umeciouSTiess, of conscious intelligence, but here also in 

unbroken ascent from the origin of the primitive cell to 

the standpoint of humanity of the present day-, and with 

tbe highest probability farther as long as the world 

lasts. Thus Hegel says (xiii. p. 36): "All that happens 

in heaven and on earth happens eternally; the life of 

God and all that takes place in time has this sole aim, 

that the spirit attain self-knowledge, become its own 

object, find itself become independent, unite itself with 

ttaelf ; it is duplication, alienation, but in order to find 

ileelf to be enabled to come to itself," Likewise Schelling : 

"To the Transcendental philosophy Nature is nothing 

but the organ of self -consciousness, and everything 

I ia Nature is only necessary because only through such a 

^DTatare can self-consciousness be achieved " (Werke, i. 3, 

^K 273) ; " and consciousness is that with which the whole 

^Bkcation is concerned " (ii. 3, p. 369). Individuation, with 

^^b train of egoism and wrong-doing and wrong-suffering, 

^^bvc3 tbe origination of consciousness; the acquisitive 

^^npulae serves the enhancement of consciousness by the 

^^HKration of the mental energies through increasing 
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opulence, likewise vanity, amliition, and the lust of fani—^^ 
by spurring on the mental activity; sexual love serves i ""* 
by improving mental capacity ; in short, all those usefaZZZJ 
iustincta tliat bring the individual far more pain thai^^« 
jileasure may often impose the greatest sacrifices. By tlie~i~~' 
■way of the un/oldivg of consciousness must then the goaE — 
of evolution be sought, and consciousness is beyond il- 
doubt the proximate end of Nature — of the world. The 
fjuestion still remains open whether consciousness is really 
ullimatc end, therefore also self-end, or whether it aga " 
serves only another end ? 

One'a own object consciousness can assuredly not be. i 
With paia it is born, with pain it consumes its existence, 
with pain it purchases its elevation; and what does it 
offer in compensation for all this ? A vain setf-mirroring ! 
Were the world in other respects fair and precious, the 
empty self-satisfaction in the contemplation of its reflected 
image in consciousness might at any rate be excused, 
although it would always remain an infirmity ; but an 
out-and-out miserable world, that can never have any joy 
in the sight of itself, but must condemn its own existence 
as soon as it understands itself, could such a world be 
said to have a rational, final, and proper end in the ideal 
apparent duplication of itself in the mirror of conscious- 
ness ? Is there then not enough of real wretchedness 
that it should be repeated in the magic lantern of con- 
sciousness T No; Consciousness cannot possibly he the 
ultimate object of the world-evolution guided hy the all- 
wisdom of the tJnconscious, That would only mean 
doubling the torment, preying on one's own vitals. 
Still less can one suppose that the purely formal determi- 
nation of aetion according to laws of conscious reason can 
he a rational man's aim ; for why should the reason deter- 
mine action, or why should action be determined by 
reason apart from the diminution of pain thereby to he 
induced ? Were there not painful being and willing, 
no reason need trouble itself about its determination. 
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insciousQess and the continuous enhancement of the 
me in the process of the woild's development can thus 

no case be ecJ in itself ; it can merely be Tneans to 

otAtr euil, if it ia not to float aimlesslr/ in the air, whereby 

also regressively the whole process would cease to 

evolution, and tiio ^^hDle chaiu of Latural ends would 

ig aimlessly in the air ; thus, properly speaking, would, 
ends, be annulled and declared irrational This assump- 
in contradicts the all- wisdom of the Unconscious, there- 
it only remains for us to search for Ihe end which the 
ivelopment of consciousness subserves as means. 
But where to {fet such an end ? The observation of the 
itself, and of that which mainly grows and pro- 
in it, leads only to the knowledge that it is Cou- 
; morality, justice, and freedom have already 
en set aside. 

However much we may ponder and reflect, we can dia- 
ver nothing to which we could assign an absolute value, 
nhing that we could regard as end in itself, nothing 
lat 80 affects the world-essence in its inmost core, as 
tppituss. After happiness strives everything that lives, 
:ording to eudf^mouist principles motives influence 
, and our actions are consciously or unconsciously 
ided. On happiness in this or that fashion all systems 

practical philosophy are grounded, however much they 
ly think to deny their fiist principle. The endeavour 
er happiness is the most deeply rooted impulse, is the 
alee of the ■icUl itself seeking mtv^faction. And yet tho 
retigations of the la£t chapter have sliown that this 
uteavonr is exposed to objections ; that the hope of its 
Ifilment is an illusion; aud that its consequence is the 
in of disillusion, its truth the misery of existence ; have 
ight us that the progressive evolution of consciousness 

the negative result of gradually perceiving the illusory 
iter of that hope, the folly of that endeavour. Be- 
'een the will striving after absolute satisfaction and feli- 
Ity and the intellii^ence euiaucipating itsc-lf more and more 
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from the impulse through consciousuesa a deeply pervading 
aiUtujanisTn cannot therefore be mistaken. The higher and 
more perfectly cousciouanes? develops in the course ot 
the world-process, the more ia it ematuipated from the 
blind vassalage with which it at first followed the irra- 
tional will; the more ifc sees through the illusions aroused 
in it by impulse for the cloaking of this irrationality, the 
more docs it assume a hostile position in opposition to the 
will struggling for positive happiness, in which it com- 
bats it step by step in the course of history, breaks through 
the ramparts of illusions behind which it is entrenched 
one after the other, and will not have drawn its last con- 
sequences until it has completely annihilated it, in that 
after the destruction of every illusion only the knowledge 
remains that every volition leads to un blessedness, and 
only renunciation to the lesi attiinahh st^ie, painlessneA 
This victorious contest of consciousness with tiie will as it 
empirically meets our eyes as result of the world-procea^ 
is now, however, anything but accidental; it is ideally 
contained in consciousness, and is necessarily posited along 
with its development For in Chap. iii. C. we saw tliat the 
essence of consciousness is emancipaiio;i of the intellect 
from the will, whereas in the Unconscious the idea only 
appears as servitor of the will, because there is nothing 
but the will to which it can owe its origin, being incap- 
able of self-origination (cp. C. chap. i. vol. ii. p. 59). 

Further, we know that in the sphere ot ideation the 
logical, rational, rules, which is intrinsically just as repug- 
nant to the will as tlie will to it; whence we conclude 
that if the idea has only attained the necessary degree of 
independence, it will have to condemn everything con- 
tra-rational (an ti- logical) that it finds in the irrational 
(alogical) will, and to annihilalo it. Thirdly, we know from 
the foregoing chapter that there follows from volition 
always more pain than pleasure ; that therefore the will 
that wills }tappi)iesB edtains the contrary, unhappiruss; 
therefore most irrationally and for its proper torment digs 
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ts teeth into its own flesh, and yet on account of its 
treason can be taught by no experience to desist from 
be unblessed willing. From these three premises it necea- 
arily follows that consciousness, so far as it attains the 
leceasary clearness, activity, and fulness, must also more 
nd more perceive, and accordingly contest to the last, the 
rrationality of volition and endeavour after happiness. 
niis contest, hitherto recognised hy us only a posteriori, 
raa accordingly not an accidental, but a necessary result 
if the creation of consciousness ; it lay therein a priori 
tre/ormfd. But now, if consciousness is the proximate 
aid of Nature or the world ; if we necessarily need for 
consciousness a further end, and can absolutely think no 
r true end than the greatest possible happiness ; if, on 
im other hand, an endeavour after positive happiness that 
k identical with volition is preposterous because it only 
Attains unblessed ness, and the greatest possible altainaUe 
ftate of happiness is painlessness ; if, lastly, tt lies in the 
v>t%<m of consciousness to have for result the emancipation 
rf the intellect from the will, the combating and final 
Hinihilation of willing, should it be any longer doubtful 
^at the all-knowing Unconscious thinking end and means 
it once has created consciousness for that very reason, to 
ndeem the icill from the unhlessedness of its willing, from 
vhich it cannot redeem itself, — that the real end of the 
irorld- process, to which consciousness serves as final 
beans, is this, to realise the greatest possible attainable state 
^happiness, namely, that of painlessness ? 
We have seen that in the ejcistiug world everything is 
mged in the wisest and best manner, and that it may 
» looked upon as the best of all possible worlds, but that 
levertheless it is thoroughly wretched, and worse than 
lone at all. This was only to be comprehended in such 
wise (cp. conclusion of Chap. xii. C), that, although the 
"What and How" in the world (its essence) might be de- 
termined by an all-wise Eeason, yet the " That" of the 
i (its existence) must be posited by something abso- 
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lutely irrational, and this could only be the -will. Tliii 
consideration is for iho rest only the same applied to ihi 
world 83 a whole that we have long known as applied u 
the individual. The atom of body is attractive power, it 
" What and How," ie., attraction according to this or tha 
law, is Presentation ; its " That," its existence, its reality, 
its force, is will. Thus also the world is what it is and 
hmo it is as presentation of the Unconscious and tha 
unconscious idea has as servant of the will, to which 
itself is indebted for actual existence, and as compared' 
■with which it has no independence, also no counsel and 
no voice in the "That" of the world, The will is ej 
tinlly only non-rational (destitute of reason, alogical), 
in that it acts, it becomes through the consequences of itS' 
volition, irrational (contrary to reason, anti-logical), 
much as it attains uu blessedness, the contrary of its volt* 
_ tion,' Now to bring back this irrational volition, which! 

Ih is guilty of the " Tliat" of the world, this unblessed voli^ 

H tion into non-volition and the painlessness of nothingness, 

H this task of the logical in the Unconscious is the detep- 

H minator of the " What and How " of the world. For tha 

H Eeason the question therefore is to repair the mischief 

^^ done hy the irrational Will, Tiiu unconscious idea re- 

^1 presents the will, if not positively as will, yet negatively 

^1 as the negative of the logical, or as its own limi^ t.e., as 

^1 the non-logical ; but it has in the Rrst place and as such 

^1 no power over the wjH, because it has no independence 

^1 in respect of it, thei-cfore it must employ an artifice to 

I 

I 



i»t not regorJ tb'iB utogi- logical in contrast to the If^cal, 
okl.wbicb afterwards bocnmea an an- and Encountering it aa nich. Wan 
tilugical, as a aomething tbut □ndvr. there no ]og:iea] principle, wen tbe 
goci change, but it !■ jut k, iJogi- other principle, which la not Qm 
cat, 10 far tu it is oat of all relation logScfJ, the oulj one, its acUri^ 
and ooatBCt with the logical, and could also novur be termed anti- 
kecpa entirely aloof from this, whilst logical, and bo far it i« arriilmUd to 
it allows itsvlf as anti-logical by cum- the alogical that it afterwards be- 
ing into relation with the logical comes BDU-](igiciLl,in the tanieaense 
through its activity, which latter as it is accidental to it that there is 
xufW cannot avoid flnding in thia altogether bttHide and Ijeyond it a 
activity ol the alogical a contraet to logical principle. 
n nature, therefore an anti. 
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ut-ilise the blindness of the will, and to give it such a 
•^•'Qtent, that by a peculiar turniuy back upon itself in 
>»»clividuation it falls into conflict with itself, whose result 
** coDBciousness, i^, the creation of an independent power 
**pposed to the will, in which it can now begin the contest 
"'"'ith the will Thus the world-process appears as a per- 
P^val strufftfle of the logical vnth the non-logical, ending 
^'ith the conquest of the latter. If this conquest were 
impossible, if the process were not at the same time de- 
velopment to a fairly beckoning goal, if it were intermin- 
able, or even one iliat exhausted itself in blind necessity 
t>r contingency, so that all wit would in vain endeavour to 
Mr the ship into harbour, then, and only then, would 
i world be really absolutely cheerless, a hell without 
D exit, and dumb resignation the only philosophy. But 
I who perceive in Nature and history only a single 
isd and marvellous process of development, we be- 
Ifeve in a iinal victory of the ever more radiantly shining 
KBsoQ over the unreason of blind volition ; we believe in a 
goal oE the process that brings us release from the torment 
of existence, and to whose induction and acceleration wo 
loo may contribute our mite in the service of reason. (Cp. 
my demonstration of the self-annuiling of tlie process 
from the notion of development, Ges. I'liil. Abhandl., No, 
ii.pp. so-SSO 

Tiie main difficulty consists in this, kow the termination 

of this contest, the final redemption from the misery of 

LToIition and existence into the painlessness of non-willing 

1 non-being, in short, how the entire annulling ot 

ilition by consciousness is to be conceived. There is 

inly one attempt to solve this problum known to me, 

mely, that of Schopeuliauer, in sects. 68-71 of the first 

(dume of the " World as Will and Idea," which essen- 

ally agrees with the similar but more obscure designs of 

i mystical ascetics ot all ages, and of the doctrine of 

hiddha, as Schopenhauer himself very plainly shows 

fcp. W. as W. and I., ii. chap, xlviil) 



Ii8 
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TIio main poiut of this theory consiata in the assunipi^ 
lion that the individual, in virtue of the individual cogu ■»- 
tion of the misery of existence and the unreason of volitioo, 
is able to cause his personal willing to cease, and thereby 
to be individvally ajinihilulcd after death, or, as Buddhism 
expresses it, to be no more born again. It is obvious that 
this assumption is altogether incompatible with the funds- 
mental principles of Schopenhauer, and only his inability . 
to grasp the notion of development renders explicable thfl 
shortsightedness which made it impossible for him to g 
rid of this palpable inconsistency in his system. Thii] 
inconsequence must here be indicated very briefly. — Tl 
will is for him the ev ical Trav, the sole being of the worli^ 
and the individual only subjective appearance, in stricW-l 
nesa never objectively actual phenomenon of this easence. 
But even if it were the latter, how should it be possible 
for the individual to negate his individual will as a whole,. 
not merely theoretically but also practically, as his indi-i 
vidual volition is only a ray of that Only Will ? Scho* 
penhauer himself rightly declares that in suicid« 
negation of the will is not attained, but it is said to \ 
attained in the highest conceivable degree in volunl 
starvation (cp. W. als W. und V., 3 Anfl. i. 474). Th( 
sounds indeed almost absurd, if one remembers Lis dft* 
claration " that the body is the will itself, objectively^ 
regarded as a phenomenon in space," whence it f 
diately follows that with the annulling of the individual 
will, also its appearance in space, the body must disappear. 
According to our view, with suppression of the individual 
will at least all the organic functions dependent on the 
unconscious will, as heart-throb, respiration, &c., must 
instantly ceasQ, and the body collapse as coTyse. That 
this too is empirically impossible will be doubted by 
nobody ; but whoever is obliged to first kill his body b^ 
refusal of food proves by that very act ho is not able w 
deuy and abolish his unconscious will to live. 

But supposing the impossible to be possible, what would 
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** the consequence? One of the many rays or individual 

T^i edifications of the One Will, that which related to this 
^*»dividual, would be withdrawn from its actuality, and 
^"is man be dead. That is, however, no more and no lesg 
^^an happens at every decease, no matter to what cause it is 
due, and to the Only Will the consequences would have 
licen the same if a tile had killed that man ; it continueB 
after, as before, with unenfeebled energy, with undimin- 
islied avidity, to lay hold of life wherever it finds it and 
can lay bold of it ; for to acquire experience and become 
vket by experience is impossible to it, and it cannot 
Buffer a quantitative abatement of its essence or its sub- 
stance through the withdrawal of a merely one-sided 
direction of action. Therefore the endeavour after indi- 
vidtial negation of the will is Just as foolish ajid melees, 
nay, still more foolish, than suicide, because it only attains 
the same end more slowly and painfully : abolition of this 
appearance without altering the essence, which for every 
abolished individual phenomenon is ceaselessly objectified 
in new individuals. Accordingly all asceticism and all 
endeavour after individual negation of will is perceived 
and proved to he aberration, although an aberration only 
in procedure, not in aim. And because the goal which it 
endeavours to gain is a right one, it has when rare, by ever 
whispering in the world's ear a Tuemento mori, as it were, 
and provoking a presentiment of the issue of all endeavour, 
a high value ; it becomes, however, injurious and pernicious 
when, attacking whole nations, it threatens to bring the 
world-process to stagnation, and to perpetuate the misery 
of existence. What would it avail, e.^., if all mankind 
should die out gradually by sexual continence ! The world 
as such would still continue to exist, and would find itself 
■ubstantially in the same position as immediately before 
the origin of the first man; nay, the Unconscious would 
even be compelled to employ the nt-xt opportunity to 
faitti&n a new man or a simitar type, and the whole 
misery would begin over again. 

TOL. IIL I 
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If we look more deeply into the nature of asceticisr;^ 
and personal negation of will, and to the position whicf^ 
it occupies in the historical process in its highest flowef'-' 
ing in pure Buddhism, it appears as the issue of the 
Asiatic pre-Hellenic period of development, as the union 
(it hopelessness for here and hereafter with the still un- 
eradicated egoism which thinks not of the redemption of 
the whole but only of its own individual redemption. As 
we briefly pointed out above (cp. pp. loo-ioi) the im- 
morality and pcrnieiousness of this standpoint for the 
whole of humanity and the world-process, bo now the/o//y 
of the same is revealed for the individual who builds upon 
it, in that the personal hope of redemption has turned out 
illusory, consequently everi/ nuam made use. of far this etid 
(thus also Quietism, sofaraa it is not to serve au individual 
or nationally coloured Epicureanism, but to lead to redemp- 
tion tlirough individual negation of the will) is absurd. 

Schopenhauer, too, means at bottota something different 
to what he says. Before him, too, hovers in shadowy out- 
lines, as the only goal worthy of effort, a universal negation 
of will, as, e.ff., the following passage proves : " After what 
was said in the Second book On the eonneclioti of ail 
phenomena of will, I think I may assume that with the 
highest phenomenon of will (humanity), the weaker reflec- 
tion of the same, animalicy (and the still lower forms of 
objectificnUon of will), would also pass nwaij, as with the 
full light the penumbrte disappear" (W, a. W. u. V., 3 
AuB. i. 449). On the following page he points, among 
others, to the biblical passage (Rom. viil 22) in which it 
is said, " For we know that the whole creation groaneth 
together " for the redemption ; it expects, however, its 
redemption " from us which have the first-fi-uits of the 
spirit." Such deeper perspectives are, however, neverthe- 
less, out of the question for Schopenhauer's expressly 
declared standpoint, not only because their consideration 
would require a surrender of the latter, hut also because 
the following out of them is not at all possible with the ^ 
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iD-hislorical world-theory of liis subjective idealism. It 
uiily becomes so when the reality of time and the posi- 
tive meaning of the temporal, i.e., historical, development 
is acknowledged, through whose cumulative progress the 
prospect opens up of a future attainment of such states 
"f humanity as may enable that which now appears 
aV>surd one day to obtain realisation. 

For him, who has grasped the idea of development, it 

^^annot be doubtful that the end of the contest between 

^Consciousness and the will, between the logical and the non- 

■'^^gical, can only lie at the goal of evolution, at the issue 

*^t the world-process; for him who before all holds fast 

^■0 the universality and unity of the Unconscious, the 

■■^emption, the turning back of willing into non-willing, 

*^ also only to be conceived as act of each and all, not aa 

"^■ndividjinl, but oidy aa cosmic-universal negation of will, 

■^j the act that forms the end of the process, as the laxt mo- 

"^nent, after which there shall be no more volition, activity, 

«ir time (Rev. x. 6). That the cosmic process cannot be 

thought without an end in time, cannot be of endless 

duration, is presupposed ; for it the goal lay at an infinite 

Jittojue, a jinite duration of the process, however long, 

irould bring no nearer the goal, that would still remain 

infinitely remote. The process would thus no longer be a 

means for rtaehing the goal, consequently it would be jmr- 

poadta and aimless. As little as it would comport with the 

notion of development to ascribe an infinite duration in the 

fast to the world-process, because then every conceivable 

development must be already traversed, which yet is not 

the case, just as little can we allow to the process an 

endless duration for the future ; both would abolish the 

idea of devdopmeni towards a goal, and would put the 

world-process on a level with the pouring of water into a 

sieve of the daughters of Danaus. The complete victory 

of the logical over the alogical must therefore coincide 

,«ith the temporal end of the world-process, the last 
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Whether humanity will be capable of so high an 
enhancement of consciousness, or whether a higher race 
of animals will arise on earth, which, continuing the work 
of humanity, will attain the goal, or whether our earth 
altogether is only an abortive attempt to reach such 
goal, and it will only be reached, when our little planet 
has long been reckoned to the frozen celestial bodies, on 
a planet invisible to us of another fixed star under more 
favourable conditions, is hard to say. Thus much is 
certain, wherever the process may come to an end, the 
goal of the process and the contending elements will 
always be the same in this world. If really humanity is 
able and called to bring the world-process to a final issue, 
it will at all events have to do this at the height of its 
development under the most favourable circumstances of 
the earth's habitableness, and therefore we do not need 
for this case to trouble about the scientific perspective of 
a future congelation and refrigeration of the earth, since 
then long before the occurrence of such a terrestrial re- 
frigeration the world-process altogether would have been 
arrested, and the existence of this kosmos with all its 
world-lenses and nebulce have been abolished. 

Schopenhauer does not hesitate to declare man equal 
to the task, but he is only so decided because he conceives 
the problem in an individtuil sense, whereas we must 
apprehend it universally, when it of course requires 
quite other conditions, which we shall soon examine more 
closely. However that be, of the world known to us 
we are the first-fruits of the spirit and must bravely 
wrestle. If victory does not follow, it is not our fault 
If, however, we are capable of victory, and we should 
only miss obtaining it through indolence, we, i.e., the 
creative being of the world, which is one with us, would 
have to bear so much the longer as immanent punish- 
ment the torment of existence. Therefore vigorously 
forward in the world-process as workers in the Lord's 
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rir>€jard, for it is the process alone that can bring re- 

ilemption 1 ' 

Here we have reached the point where the philosophy 
cE the Unconscioua gains a principle which alone can form 
llie buia of practical philosophy. The truth of the fii-st 
stage of the Olusion was despair of existence here ; the 
truth of the second stage of the illusion was despair 
also of tho hereafter; the truth of the third stage of the 
*U«sioa was the absolute resignation of positive happiness. 
■All these points of view are merely negative; practical 
philosophy and life, however, need a positive stand- 
Poini, and this ia the complete devotion of the personality 
*o (Ayi world-process for the sake of its goal, the general 
^^vrid-redemplion (no longer, as in the third stage of the 
illusion, in the hope of a positive happiness in soma later 
l^liose of the process). Otherwise expressed, the prin- 
ciple of practical philosophy consists in this, to make the 
^\D3 OP THE UKCONSCIOUS ENDS OF ODK OWN CONSCIODS- 
which follows immediately from the two premises, 
it, in the first place, consciousness has made the goal 
the world-redemption from the misery of volition its 
^wn goal; and, secondly, that it has the persuasion of the 
all-wisdom of the Unconscious, in consequence of which 
it recognises all the means made use of by the Unconscious 
as the most suitable possible, even if in the special case 
it should be inclined to harbour doubts thereon. Since 
Eelfishness, the original source of all evil, which theo- 
telicslly, by the acknowledgment of Monism, has already 
been ascei'tained to be naught, can practically be effectively 
broken by nothing else than the cognition of the illusory 
nature of all endeavours after positive happiness, the re- 
quisite perfect devotion of the personality to the whole is 

> I lunllj' ii^i^d ■peciull; call the the rest of Nature^ not in rMpect of 

lifleetivd nader't attention to the tin, liut of eril. The former would 

ftba th*t the notion of redemp- be perfectly meaningleu, the Utter 

tim it here extcuded from tlie is an imaioiduble cODBequeimnfth* 

iadiTidakl (•> hamuiit; tnd the all- monistic theoi?. 



■^\D3 

■liliat,. 

ffVif til 
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at this standpoint more rcadihj attainable than at any other 
(p. 98). Further, since the dread of pain, the fear of the 
eternal prolongation of the sensually present pain, yields 
always a far more energetic motive for effective action than 
the hope of a felicity represented as future, at this stand- 
point instinct will be resto7*ed to its rights far mare power- 
fully than in the third stage of the illusion by the mere 
suppression of egoism (pp. 99-102), and the affirmation 
OF THE WILL TO LIVE proclaimed provisionally alone true ; 
for only in complete devotion to life and its pains, not 
in cowardly renunciation and withdrawal, is anything 
to be achieved for the world-process. The reflecting reader 
will also, without further suggestion, understand how a 
practical philosophy erected on these principles should be 
shaped, and that such an one cannot contain the dis- 
union, but only the full reconciliation with life.^ It is 
now also obvious how only the unity of Optimism and 
Pessimism, here expounded, of which every human being 
carries in himself an obscure image as his norm of action, 
is able to give an energetic, and indeed the strongest 
conceivable impulse to effective action, whilst the one- 
sided Pessimism from nihilistic despair, the one-sided 
and really consistent Optimism from easy unconcern must 
lead to Quietism. [For those readers who regard the stand- 
point of our time, which I call the third stage of the 
illusion, the true one, and who are not inclined to deem it 
possible that this too will ever be recognised in the manner 
indicated by me as illusion by the further historical deve- 
lopment of the consciousness of humanity, I will only re- 
mark, that the principles here expressed (to make the ends 
of the Unconscious ends of consciousness, &c.) remains 
just as valid for them, as the observations made on occasion 
of the third stage of the illusion with respect to egoism 
(suicide. Quietism, &c.) retain their validity from the 
point of view here reached, since it is for both indifferent 

^ Cp. Ges. PhiL Abhandlungen, No. iv. : " Ist der pessimistiBche 
Monismus trostlm ? " 
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*'V»fither the final goal of the world-development be con- 
'^ived positively or negatively.] 

"We have in conclusion still to deal with the question, 
*■*». Khat manner the end of the world -pro cess, the relega- 
*^*-C)n of all volition to absolute non- volition, with which, aa 
^'*'« know, all so-called existence (organisation, matter, 
^fcc,), to ipso disappears and ceases, is to be conceived. Our 
*^3iowledge is far too imperfect, our experience too brief, 
^.»d the possible analogies too defective, for us to be able, 
■.^trea approximately, to form a picture of the end of tiie pro- 
K *%<S3 \ and I beg the gentle reader not to take the following 
F Sm an apocalypse of the end of the world, but only for hints 
^hich are to prove that the matter is riot quite so unthink- 
«iW< as it might well appear to many at the first blush. 
3ut even those whom these aphorisms on the mode of 
conceiving that event may far more repel than the bare 
ecouQcement of the same, I beg not to be misled as to 
\\iB proved necessity of that only possible goal of the world- 
process by the difliculties which attend the comprehension 
of the " How " at a point so remote from the end.' Of 
course, we can only contemplate the case that mankind, 
and not another species of living beings unknown to us, 
is called to solve the problem. 

The first condition of the success of the work is this, 
that by far the largest part of the Unconscious Spirit 
manifesting itself in the present world is to be found in 

t humanity ; for only when the negative part of volition 
in humanity outweighs the sum of all the rest of the 
will objectifying itself in the organic and inorganic 
' EiperieDce bu shown me that moDBBt pnideacB to luppraai in tba 
■II limiting olsusea i» rwpccC i>F tbo first edition tbese [DurpBgea,liteCKU7 
pvrdji preUmatieal nntura of the indifferent For the book aa ■ vbole. 
fallowing inggettionB are ineuffident It U always more profitable for the 
to guard against an intentional author not to expois too much the 
or uointuntiMnal miinnderatanding, difficultieii of a aubject which are 
M though positive ajtationi of any fur tbe time being inaolublii ; for 
kind whatuKver were meant to be the ulvuiu of tcienct, an Uit «on- 
made here upon the "How "of the Irari). Hit c^rat ezpoiurt i> nori 
Mid. U I wrote for iucceti, it would admntagioiu. 
certainly have only beun the ctini- 
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world, only then can the human negation of will annihi- ' 
late the whole actual volition of the world vnl/ioul residuum, 
and cause the whole kosraoB to disappear at a stroke by. 
withdrawal of the volition, which aloue gives it existeDC& 
(Thnt is here the only question, not as to a mere suiclda 
of humanity en masse, the complete inutility ot which for 
attaining the goal of the world-process has already been 
proved above,) This supposition now, that one day the 
major part of the actual volition or of the functioning 
Unconscious Spirit may be manifested in humanity, seema 
to possess no difficulty in principle. On the earth we 8M 
man ever suppressing other animal and vegetable life,savfl 
those animals and plants that he employs for his own 
use. Future still undreamt-of advances in chemistry and 
agriculture may permit the increase of the earth's popa- 
lation to a very considerable degree, although it Already 
now amounts to upwards of 1300 millions, a relatively 
email part of the solid laud supporting as dense a popula- 
tion as the means of obtaining nourishment known at our 
present stage of civilization allow. Of the stars only a 
comparatively small part have entered upon that Inief 
period of refrigeration which permits of the existence of 
organisms; but not to mention that for the raising of a 
luxuriant organisation quite other conditions are required 
than merely the right temperature (e.g., irradiation through 
rays of light, suitable atmospheric pressure, existence of 
water, right mixture of the cliemical constituents of the 
atmosphere, &c.), of that insignificant number which at all 
support organisation, only a very small part again will 
be able to produce beiugs of a stage of organisation ap- 
proximating to the human. The sidereal developmenta are 
measured by such immense intervals that it is a priori ex- 
tremely improbable that the existence of a highly organised 
species on another star should coincide with the duration of 
mankind on earth. — But now how much greater is the 
spirit that manifests itself in a cultivated men than that in 
an animal or a plant ; how much greater than that in an 
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Unorganised complex of atoms ! Oue must nol commit the 
*»TTir of estimating the strength of tbe active will merdy 
bj the incckanical effect, ie., hy the degree of the resisfc- 
%Xice of aiomie forces overcome ; this would be extremely 
One-sided, since the manifestation of the will in the 
atomic forces is only the lowest. The will, however, Laa 
nuny other aims, and a contest of the most violent desires 
can take place without any perceptible influence on the 
position of the atoms. Therefore the hypothesis seems to 
me to be by no means far-fetched, that one day in a remote 
fatore humanity may combine in itself such a quantity of 
spirit and will, that the spirit and will active in the rest 
«f the world is considerably outweighed by the former, 

Tbe second condition of the possibility of victory is, that 
the consciousness of mankind be penetrated by the folly 
of volition and the misery of all existence ; that it have 
conceived so deep a yeambig for the peace and the pain- 
lessness of non-being, and all the motives hitherto making 
for volition and existence have been so far seen through in 
their vanity and nothingness that that yearning after the 
annihilation of volition and existence attains resistless au- 
thority as a practical motive. According to the last chap- 
ter, this condition is one whose fulfilment in the hoary age 
of humanity we may expect with the greatest probability, 
when the theoretical cognition of ihe misery of exist- 
ence is truthfully compreheniled, and this cognition gra- 
doally more and more overcomes the opposing instinctive 
emotional judgment, and even becomes a practically e£B- 
tieot feeling, which, as a union of present pain, memory of 
former pain and fore-feeling of care and fear — becomes a 
collective feeling in every individual, embracing the whole 
hfe of the individual, and through sympathy the whole 
world, which at last attains unlimited sway. Doubt as to 
the general motive power of such an idea at first certainly 
arising and communicated in more or less abstract form, 
wonid not be authorised, for it is the invariably observed 
course of historically regulative ideas which have arisen in 
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the brain of an individual, that although they can only be 
commuuicated iu abstract form, they penetrate in course of 
time into the heart of the masses, and at Inst arouse their 
will to a passion ate ness not seldom bordering on faaaticlsm. 
But if ever an idea was born as feeling, it is the pessimiatio 
sympathy with oneself and everythiog living and the long- 
ing after the peace of non-existence; and if ever an ideawaa 
called to fulfil its historical mission without turbulence and 
passion, silently but steadily and persistently in the interior 
of ihe soul, it is this. Since experientially the individual 
negation of the will a( wrianco with the ends of the Uncon- 
scious furnished in such numerous cases a sufficient motive 
for overcoming the instinctive will to live in quietiatio 
ascetic self-immolation (certainly without any metaphy- 
sical result), it ia not obvious why at the end of the world- 
process the universal negation of will _/^//t^/iwy the purpose 
of the Unconscious should not likewise be able to afford 
a sufficient motive for overcoming the instinctive will to 
live, especially as everything hard is the more easily exe- 
cuted the greater the co-operation. It should further ba 
noted that humanity has still a life of many generations in 
which to gradually subdue and deaden, by habit and heredi- 
tary influence, the passions opposing the pessimistic feeling 
and the longing after peace, and to strengthen the pessimis- 
tic disposition by hereditary transmission. Even now we 
may remark that the natural force of passion and its de- 
moniac power has to yield no inconsiderable domain to the 
levelling and enfeebling influences of modern life, and this 
enfeebling process will attain results the more considerable 
the more law and morals restrict personal caprice, and the 
more rationally life is managed according to the pattern of 
trivial worldly prudence from childhood upwards. It is 
one of the signs of humanity's growing old that not a 
growth, but a diminution of the energy of feeling and of 
passion opposes the growth of intellectual clearness; that 
thus the influence of conscious intellect in the provinces 
of feeling and willing, undeniably present at every stagfl^ 
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is, for a twofold reasoD, constantly on the increase, until 
in old age it becomes decidedly dominant. From this 
point of view, too, the possibility therefore appears any- 
thing but remote tliat the pessimistic consciousness will one 

day become the dominant motive of voluntary choice. 

We may modify this second condition in such a way that 
not all humanity, but only a port thereof, need be pene- 
trated by this consciousness, provided that the spirit that 
is manifested in it be the larger half of the active spirit of 
the universe. 

The thi7-d condition is a sufficient communication be- 
tween the peoples of the earth to allow of a simtillaneoug 
common resolve. On this point, whose fulfilment only 
depends on the perfection and more dexterous application 
of technical dUcoveries, imngination has free scope. 

If we assume these conditions as given, there is a possi- 
bility that the majority of the spirit active in the world 
may form the resolve to give up willing. 

There now arises the further question whether, in the 
nature of the will, its functional activity and the mode 
of its determination by motives, the possibility is at all 
given 0/ attaining a universal negatimi of the u-ill, sup- 
posing the preponderating part of the actual world-will 
to be contained in that moss of conscious mind which 
resolves a tempo to will no more, no viatter whether this 
supposition be fulfilled within humanity or another species, 
or only under quite other conditions of existence of a 
future phase of development of the kosmos? We have to 
go back for the decision of this last qneation to our know- 
ledge of the nature of volition and the laws of motivation 
following therefrom {comp. Chap. xi. B.), it being always 
assnmed that these must remain identical in every possible 
form of objectification of the will. 

It admits of no doubt that a special volition in man, a 
desire, aflection, or passion, may. in certain circumstances, 
be neutralised by the influence of conscious reason in the 
Bpeciul cose. IT, e.g., I aim at honour by a deed or u 
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work, and my reason tells me that those wliose recognition 
I covet are fools aud blockheads, this insight, if it is suEB- 
ciently convincing and potent, is able to allay my ambition, 
at least in this case. Bub now all psychologists are agreed 
that such a suppression is not to be conceived by direct 
influence of the reason on the desire to be suppressed, bat 
only indirectly by the motivation or excilcmeni of an oj^po- 
ntt desire, which now on its part comes into collision with 
the first, the result of wliich is that they neutralise one 
another. Only iq this manner is the suppression of the 
positive world-will to be conceived that Schopenhauer 
calls tiie will to live. Conscious cognition cannot directly 
diminish or suppress the will, but it can only excite an 
opposite, therefore negative will, which diminishes the 
intensity of the positive wUl. Quite inadmissible accord- 
ingly is Schopenhauer's doctrine of the quUtive of the will 
consisting in an altogether different mode of knowledge, 
before which the motives are to be inelBcient, and which 
shall be the only possible case of an incursion of the 
transcendent freedom of the will into the world of phe- 
nomena (cp. W, a. W. u. v., Bd. iL p. 476-477). Such 
incomprehensible, utterly unjustified miracles are with 
our view superfluous. How beautifully, on tlie contrary, 
Schelling says (ii. 3, p. 206). " Even God cannot otherwise 
conquer the will than through itself." 

If in the struggle of the special desires often two 
desires effect no reciprocal suppression in spite of the 
struggle, this happens either because ihey are only par- 
tially opposed, but partially pursue ditl'ercnt side-ends, 
therefore their paths form only an angle, as it were ; or it 
happens because the one desire is indeed in fact continu- 
ally annihilated, but just as continually is instinctively 
bom anew from the persistent ground of the Unconscious, 
so that there arises the appearance of its not being altered 
at all. In the opposition of the afBrmation and negation 
of will the contrast is so mathematically strict that tha 
former cose certainly cannot occur, and for an immediate 
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resurgence of the world-will after its total annihilation 
there is at any rate entirely wantinj; the analogy with the 
single desire, because in the laiter the background of the 
actual worW-will, in the former, however, nothing actually 
any longer remains. (For the rest, the possibility of a 
resurgence will receive notice in the following chapter.) 
As long, then, as the opposition of the will motived by 
consciousness has not yet attained the strength of the 
world-will to be suppressed, so long will the continually 
annihilated part continually reassert itself, supported on 
the remaining part, which also further secures the positive 
direction of the will ; but as soon as the former has attained 
the same strength as the latter, there is no obvious reason 
why both should not completely paralyse one another and 
reduce to zero, i.e., be destroyed without residuum, A nega- 
tive excess is therefore inconceivable, because the xero-pohit 
is the goal of the negative ^I'ill, which it wiil not transgress. 
The motivation or excitement of the negative will by 
conscious knowledge is, according to ihe analogy of the 
excitement of a special negative desire through rational in- 
sight, Twt merely conceivable, but demanded ; for here in the 
universal, just as in the individual, the ground on which 
reason sets ia motion the conscious will of opposition ia 
no other than an endfemonological one — regard to the aitain- 
ment of the happiest possible state, beyond which goal the 
positive unconscious will in its blindness darts to its misery. 
This endeavour after the greatest possible state of satis- 
faction, which the blind will only seeks fi'om want of 
understanding in a perverse direction, thus belongs actually 
q^uite universally to the nature of the will itself, and 
wherever in the kosmos so high a consciousness may 
arise that it perceives the absardity of the way to the 
goal, there necessarily a conscious volition is motived by 
this knowledge, which seeks to attain the greatest possible 
state of satisfaction by the opposite path, namely, by way 
of negation of the will. 
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The result of the last three chapters is, then, as follows. 
Volition has by its nature an excess of pain for its conse- 
quence. Volition, which posits the " That " of the world, 
thus condemns the world, no matter Jiow it may be consti- 
tuted, to torment. To obtain redemption from this im- 
blessedness of volition, which the all- wisdom or the logical 
element of the unconscious Idea cannot directly effect, 
because it is itself in bondage to the Will, the logical in 
the Unconscious procures the emancipation of the Idea 
through consciousness in that it thus dissipates the will in 
individuation, so that its separate tendencies turn against 
one another. The logical principle guides the world- 
process most wisely to the goal of the greatest possible 
evolution of consciousness, which being attained, con- 
sciousness sufiBces to hurl back the total actual volition 
into nothingness, by which the process and the toorld ceases^ 
and ceases indeed without any residuum whatever whereby 
the process might be continued. The logical element 
therefore ensures that the world is a best possible world, 
such a one, namely, as attains redemption, not one whose 
torment is perpetuated endlessly. 



THE ULTIMATE PItlNCIPLES. 



We have in our previous inquiries ever and &^a.in met 
with two principles, Will and Idea, without the assump- 
tion of whicli no explanation would be possible, and which 
are really principles, i.e., original elements, because every 
attempt to resolve ihem into simpler elements appears from 
the first hopeless, tut all previous endeavours to refer one 
to the other tire to be regarded as miscarryins. Wo have, 
however, also nowhere needed other than these two prin- 
ciples for our explanations, and what perhaps might 
be regarded as piincipia, feeling or sensation and con- 
sciousness, we have seen to be phenomenal consequences of 
our principles. OOtcr elementary activities, as ima^ning, 
willing, perceiving, or feeling, have, so far as I know, never 
been introduced even tentatively in any spiritualistic 
philosophy, so that he alone could find fault with our 
adhering to Will and Idea who, on his part, should furnish 
the proof that the previously received elementary func- 
tions of the mind are not the right ones, and show what 
others are to he put in their place. 

Now, as concerns our conceptions of these principia, we 
proceeded here too purely empirically, and inductively, 
We understood them, in the first place, as the ordinary 
intelligence formed in the leading-strings of the Teutonic 
languages apprehends them, and altered, extended, and 
limited them as the scientific need of explaining facta 
required. The starting-point of our philosophising is 
accordingly anthropological, so far as the linguistic popular 
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eoDSciousnesa and philosophic empiricism deiive both 
from the inner experience of the mental activity of men. 
In fact, this starting-point appears, after a little reflection, 
the only possible one. Only what %ve are able to under- 
stand by analogy with mirsehes, cnli/ that are we able at all 
to understand of the wnrld ; and were we not ourselves 
a piece of the world, and had not our anthropological ele- 
mentary functions, like all the other phenomena of this 
world, grown out of the common simple fundamental 
principles of this world, then with the absence of resem- 
blance and analogy between us and the rest of this world 
all possibility also of an understanding of the same 
would be cut off for us. l!ut supported precisely on 
this intimate a£inity of ourselves with other products of 
Nature and witli the common metaphysical roots of all, 
we may confidently indulge in a cautious use of analogy, 
and risk the analogous transference of the anthropological 
principia to the rest of Nature, if we only proceed erUi- 
Cfdly enough in the srparation of those peculiarities which 
distinguish us men from the rest of Nature, 

Thus wo extended the anthropological principles Will 
and Idea by recognition of the same, first in the descend- 
ing scale of animals, then in the independent lower 
nerve-centres of the human organism, then in the kingdom 
of the lower animals and protists, then in the vegetable 
kingdom, then, lastly, in the domain of inorganic matter; 
We felt, however, compelled by criticism, at the stages 
more removed from man, more and more to strip o^that 
whicli in self-observing man most strikes the eye, namely, 
Conseio^isness, but also at the same time perceived that 
even in the highest forms of the mental activity of man 
such volition and ideation play the most significant part 
as is free from the form of consciousness ; that man too is 
what he is only by this, that the same unconscious spirit 
dwells in him which he long admired in silence in the 
manifestations of the phenomena of Nature of less devel- 
oped consciousness. We understood, further, that this 
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OEConscious spirit must be the common bond of the 
World and the support of the unity of the creative 
pka prevailing in it; nay, that it must altogether be 
Ore indivisible metaphysical essence, as whose objective 
pbeoomens the only apparently substantially separated 
utnrsl individuals are to he regarded. Thus before our 
wwcliiiig glance the principles " Unconscious Will " au'i 
"Unconscious Idea" coalesced to form the one universal 
^tual world-essence, which the dark impulse of man- 
kind has always sought by the most diverse paths and 
desoled by the most diverse names, but yet everywhere 
U a certAiD stage of culture has apprehended as spirit, 
ii uid, vie ca« comprehend of the nature of such a 
Wng only just so much as is revealed of this nature also 
in ounelves through the medium of internal experience, 
uw ouTsdve* art its phenomena and apprehend ourselves 
H mch, as its principles are also visibly unfolded in us ; 
ralfbewho denies the essential ■uUrtlily and conlinuily 
^tit world and the harmony of the principles efficient in 
tf with the principles prodttcing it, would be able to blame 
our procedure as anthropopathic ; and only the absolute 
ibttdomnent of thought of the most thorough-going seep- 
ticint would remain if this mode of procedure were repn- 
fitod in principle. The warning against anthropopath- 
iaa i> only justified so far as it is limited to the sharpest 
critical severance from the ultimate principles of all 
tfc»t could anyhow belong to the special phenomenal form 
ol the world-essence in man or in the animal kingdom, 
w ta some narrow group of objectlfications of the All- 
ODf, not exhausting Nature in its totality. In this direc- 
tion, Iiowever, I believe I have iu fact also conscientiously 
Wisfied the most far-going and most scrupulous require- 
nwitE, which is best proved by this, that the principles 
Will and Idea are apprehended in the highest degree 
*( > universality destitute of all empirical particularity, 
nUDoly, as generally as the necessity of at all retaining 
* puitive and precise concept any way admits. 
VOL IlL 
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every unwarrantable and spurimcs anthropopathism nios^ 
carefully avoided, without abandoning the only path of 
understanding that our position in the world rendm 
possible for us, but also permits^ i,e., justifies by results, 
without therefore from an ultra-scepticism distrusting; 
and disdaining genuine anthropopathism, which indeed 
only reaches just as far as we ourselves are af vutaphysical 
essence (or in theological language : of divine origin). 

If now, according to the results of our previous inquiries, 
the two principles Will and Idea, conceived in metaphysical 
essential unity, actually suffice for the explanation of the 
phenomena presented to us in the known world, they form 
the apex of the pyramid of inductive knowledge, and it only 
remains to us in conclusion to take one more view of the 
height thus scaled, when a comparison with the ultimate 
principles of existing philosophical systems may not be 
uninteresting. This chapter forms, accordingly, the direct 
continuation of Chap. iv. A., Chaps, i, vii., viii. C, and in 
part also of Chaps, xi., xii., and xiv. C, whose contents I 
beg the gentle reader particularly to bear in mind. 

The contents of the present chapter may perhaps possess 
least interest for the reader who has had but little philo- 
sophical culture, because more than all the foregoing they 
lose themselves in the analysis of notions which in general 
extend to the bounds of abstraction and of our intelligence. 
However, on the one hand, the relation here first more 
precisely indicated of my point of view to the systems of 
the most important philosophers, and, on the other hand, 
the stricter discussion of the notions whose significance 
and mutual relations had hitherto for the most part been 
presupposed, should, on account of the clearing up of 
many points previously left in obscurity, be a sufficient 
inducement to a reader who has followed what has gone 
before with interest not to leave this concluding chapter 
unread. 

If the value of scientific conclusions be estimated solely 
according to the degree of their certainty or accuracy, 
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undoulitedly tbe value of the same is less the further they 
are removed from the grouml of the facts to be espiained, 
becauae their prohahility becomes lessj and then the 
value claimed hy the apex of the pyramid of knowledge 
would be least. However, for the determination of value, 
yet other elements than merely the degree of probability 
should be taken into account, which may be summed- 
np in the degree of importance which these results would 
Lave in comparison with other objects of knowledge, 
Bupposing that they were all apprehended with the 
probability i, i.e., with absolute certainty. As for this 
factor, the value of the apex of the pyramid of knowledge 
iiiauifeatly exceeds all other possible objects of know- 
ledge, and therefore I, for my part, shall not be weary 
in contributing my mite to the better establishment of 
tlie last metaphysical principles, hoping that very soon 
some other may come who may go still farther. On the 
other hand, however, I hope that my successors will find 
the base of the pyramid built so wtll and firmly by me 
as to he able to build farther thereon, and will not have 
cause to demolish the same in its essential parts. 

I. I^ttrospect ef Earlier Philosophers. — Of the great philo- 
sophers, those most in accordance with our principles are 
riato and Schelling, Hegel and Schopenhauer, and indeed 
the two latter represent one-sided extremes (Hegel the 
logical element, Schopenhauer the Will), whilst Plato and 
Schelling so far occupy a connecting and intermediate 
position, that in neither does there exist a complete 
equilibrium of the iwo sides, but in Plato the Idea, in 
Schelling's last system the Will has chief importance, 

Plato's best-known and most important principle (cp. 
the masterly presentation of the Platonic principles in 
ZoUer, Philos, der Griechen, 2 Aufl., ii. i, pp. 441-471) 
is the Platonic Idea, the world of Ideas, or the nature of 
the many ideas included in the One (the a>) highest Idea 
or the Idea absolutely, which he more precisely defines as 
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the Idea of the good, i.r., the abaolote end, and which is to 
him identical with the Divine Reason. Plato conceives tlie 
Idea aa in the eteraal repose o( unchangeable indepen- 
dent Being, and only exc^ptionnllv, and with manifest in- 
consistency, does ho here and there (especially, in mythical 
representations) ascribe to it also efficient operation, an 
activitr. 

Since the self- en closed Idea would never have reason 
for going out of itself, it needs a second, equally important 
principle, the ground of the Heraclitean flow of all things, 
the moving spring of the world-process. 

This second is, accordingly, as opposed to the eternal 
repose of the Idea, the principle of absolute change, Uie 
ever coming and goin j, and never genuinely being ; where- 
fore he also calls it the relatively non-being (fii) op); but 
yet it is that which receives tiie ideas as its content, and 
ushers them into the whirl of proceasion. Whilst the 
Idea is the measured, self-enclosed, that is the measure- 
less, in itself unlimited (a-mipov) ; whilst the Idea (even 
number) ia in itself only qualitatively determined, that 
brings the element of quantity into the phenomenon. 
There belongs to it " all that is capable of more or less, 
of stronger or weaker, and of excess;" wherefore Plato 
calls it also the " great and little." 

Whilst the Idea is the Good, and all the good in the 
world springs from it, the airupov is the Bad, and the 
cause of all the bad and evil in the world (Aristot., 
Metaph, i. 6, end), is that blind Necessity found pre- 
existent by the world-forming Intelligence, that senseless 
Cause, which could not be perfectly overcome by Peason, 
that irrational residue that we always get over when we 
abstract from things all that is image of the Idea, 

From the marriage of tlie two opposed principles arises 
the World, which we know through sense- perception. 
Both principles have this in common, that they are not 
affected by the change of the phenomenon, but stand above 
it as transcendent {}(wpiaTai) essences. 
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Tlie agreement of the Platonic resulta with our own 
is obvious; we ouly need to translate the realm of tlie 
per se existing Ideas into that of the unconscioua Pre- 
BenlatioQ (that is indeed also conceived by us as intuitive 
iiijj non-temporal, i.e^ eternal) and the intensive prin- 
ciple of absolute change into the "Will. 

It is also remarkable that Plato asserts that this diret- 
loi> is in no way cognisable, neither by thought nor by 
pcfception, which entirely agrees with our view, that 
llie Will as such is a. sotnelhing for ever inaccessible to 
Consciousness. [Wlien Plato sometimes characterises tlie 
V nlao as x'^P'^i ■'■'"'■o?. this is certainly just as figura- 
liTe as the expression Be^atiev^ (reservoir) and eic/*ayfiov 
E»ft substance, in whicli a form, here the Idea, is im- 
pinted), and means, as the expressions iKelvo, iv ^ y&yve- 
nu, and i^vaK T(i Traina tiii>funa 8e;^o/iei/i), testify, no- 
filing more than that wlicrein the ideas find their stand, 
place, locality, or room for reception and unfolding, just 
U be sometimes assigns to tlie ideal world an intelligible 
lapramundano place (totto* vojjto?)- Less strict still is the 
ncpression v\i) (matter), substituted, not by Plato him- 
idf, but by Aristotle and later writers for the aTrefpoc] 

ScKojpenhaiicT's philosophy is contained in the proposi- 
Kob: Will alone is Thing proper, the Being of the world. 
Beuce it follows that the presented object is only a — mani- 
jr accidental — product of brain, and that there is only 
I ninch reason to be found in the whole world as the 
nitoasly arisen brain chooses to put into it. For what 
Ban proceed from an absolutely irrational, senseless, and 
blind priuciple but an Irrational and senseless world 1 If 
Aere is a trace of sense in it, it can only have crept in by 
Itance! As Utde as a bliTul Will can propose to itself ends, 
e little can it choose and realise fit means to its ends; 
Kiid thus the conscious intellect can with Schopenhauer 
fat truth appear only as a parasite of the Will, that, far 
nmoved from being willed by this latter, has ratiier settled 
Bpon il in some incomprehensible fasliion, God oidy knows 
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whence, like the mildew on the plant. It is obvious that 
the absolutely irrational, taken as principle, must be very 
much poorer and infertile than the absolutely rational, 
the Idea and Thought. There is also needed a remarkable 
restraint to put up with the absolutely irrational and iis 
poverty as principle. Hence the dilettante colouring, 
which, with all its intellectual wealth, the philosophising 
of Schopenhauer possesses, hence the sigh of relief when, 
in the third book of " The World as Will and Idea," one 
approaches the great inconsequence of the system, the 
Idea. 

On the other hand, one cannot sufficiently admire and 
praise the wisdom of the Unconscious, that it created so 
confined a genius, to show posterity what can and what 
cannot be achieved with that principle in its isolation. 
The one-sided elaboration of this principle was in the 
genetic course of development of philosophy just as neces- 
sary as the pointing of the opposite extreme in Hegel. 

How closely the two philosophers are connected is 
rendered evident by the undesigned coincidence that the 
principal works of both philosophers appeared in the year 
1818, when one at the same time recalls the utterance of 
Hegel (xv. p. 619), "Where several philosophers synchro- 
nously appear, they will represent different aspects of a 
single whole." 

As certainly as Schopenhauer was incapable of com- 
prehending Hegel, so certainly must Hegel, if he had 
known him, have shrugged his shoulders over Schopen- 
hauer; both stood so far from one another, that every 
point of contact was wanting for mutual recognition. 

If Kant's Criticism was compelled to decline every at- 
tempt at a theoretical metaphysic, and Fichte begms the 
positive metaphysical evolution of the most recent philo- 
sophy with the dialectic treatment of self-consciousness, 
Hegel sums up this development till the close of the first 
third of the century, in that he receives from Schelling 
the principle which till then had been its more or less 
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^^conscious moment: the Idea alone is the Being of the 
^'^'orld ; logic is consequently ontology ; the dialectic self- 
teiovement oE tliu concept is the world-process. This 
'Tinciple is, as compared with the complete poverty of 
Schopenhauer! an, the absolutely rich ; for all that the 
"World is, it is indeed through the Idea ; something may 
be done with it, therefore, and it is not to be wondered at 
that it produced four systems when ila antipode exhausted 
itself in one. 

Hegel in his logic measured the Platonic realm of the 
K existing Iuea : he tried to surprise the Idea in 
process of its eternal self-deliverance from barest 
ling, and thus far his principle was within its right. 
lut when the realm of the per sc existing Idea had been 
iversed in all directions, the principle reached its 
imlts; for though the Idea was omnipotent in its own 
there, one thing remained unattainable by it, the reg. 
lity; " for real i3 just that which caunot be created by 
lere thought " (Scheliing, i 3, p. 364). 
The principle, however, though one-sided, was regarded 
. all-inclusive, and had to bo worked out in this one- 
Eidednesa, in order to show here, too, distinctly how far 
it extends and how far not. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it lay pre-indicuted in the dialectic movement, that 
the logical Idea, after it had exhausted itself on its own 
lund, must, with dialectical necessity, demand the other 
'of itself, or the negative of itself, aud this could only be 
!—- the alogical. 

"With this plain acknowledgment, however, the Logical 
would have had to renounce its absolute sovereignty, 
'Would have had to acknowledge and admit an equally 
-authorised principle, that the truth is found in and reality 
tlepends once on the conflict and time union of these last 
lUid highest contrasts. Then, however, logic would also 
have had to declare that that Alogical is only accidentally. 
Uauiely, looked at only from ils oion point of view, the 
negative, but in truth, from a higher point of view, the 
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positive, whicb first of all realises the Logical, whereas 
without this positive it is, with ite whoie Block of ideas, 
$qiuil to nothing. 

Tliis demand upon absolute Idealism all at once to 
declare its own principle negative was for ninn — at least 
for that man who had carried it to its height — loo 
much. Certainly Hegel allows here and there the feel- 
ing to break through that the ne(,'ative of the logical 
element deserves notice and makes possible the passage 
of the Idea into actuality, but he suppresses the stirrings 
of this feeling in their origin, only not to approach too 
near his dear Idea. He tries to comply with the impera- 
tive compulsion to do justice to tiie alogical element, 
everywhere thrusting itself on the observer in the world, 
by preposterously drawing the alogical self-contradic- 
tion into the logical, in that he gives to his dialectical 
method (intended to be at once ideal- and real-dia- 
lectical) inner contradiction as an integral element of its 
process ; whereas in truth the contradictioa of the logi- 
cal can always only be kindled by the existing logical 
not posited by it. But now even Hegel himself observes 
that, on the one hand, he does not thereby exhaust the 
demands of the actual as regards their alogical character, 
and that, on the other hand, he therewith burdens bis 
logical Idea with the responsibility for things which it 
cannot bear without losing its character of the logical. 
Accordingly, lie takes refuge io his category of the Con- 
liugent, which must always bear the brunt when the 
details of a phenomenon withdraw themselves, or even 
only appear to withdraw, from explanation through the 
principle of the logical Idea. But the contingent as little 
aa self-contradiction has a place within the logical prin- 
ciple and within the " Wiiat " of the world determined by 
it ; for the logical principle is only determined logically, 
i.e., necessarily ; and therewith the contingent is simply 
excluded from it (and relegated to the sphere of the 
alogical). But just this compulsion, in addition to tha 
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,f-cootT«dictioa already drawn into the logical, to have 
to the c.itegory of the contiwjcTU ought to have 
egel that, after abati'actiuy all that it logically 
posited IQ pheDomena, there is really ouly an alogical 
Tttidtt€, and that there must therefore be aa alogicol 
htauU the lo[;ical, not merely in the same. With this 
recognition Hegel would, however, at once have got quit 
of the motive which had urged him to credit the incon- 
sistency of ao alogical in the logical, ix., he would have 
beea able to refine his inherently contradictory dialec- 
tical process into a consistent logical process, which 
alogical only undL'tlies as impelling moment of the 
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Tbua much is universally recognised, the relation of logic 
the Philosophy of Nature is in Hegel himself obscure 
and obliterated. From consistently carrying out his prin- 
eiple, and (with Michelet) maintaining that Katuro can 
toly be called externalised logic, or logic in its atlerily, so 
the moments of the dialectic process united iu logic 
ye fallen asunder, Hegel is protected by a certaiu instinc- 
re timidity which tedches him tliat with the consistent 
earr^'iiig out of his principle he sins against his own inelhod, 
which unconditionally demands tlie alogical as the equally 
authorised negation of the logical idea; but he is again 
deterred from satisfying this demand by the consequences 
uf that step, which manifestly destroy his own principle, 
that the Idea is the sole substance. 

This contradiction explains why the transition from the 
Idea to Nature, on all L>ccasions wlien Hegel mentions it 
(ft^, " Pbanomenologie," p. 6iO; " Logik," Bd. ii. p. 399- 
400 ; " Eiicyclupiidie," Bd. i. § 43 and § 244), is dealt with 
in an unusually aplioristic manner, fi'ei|uently changed in 
natr editions, and, moreover, dressed up in unsuitable and 
tmtive expressions (sacrifice, unfolding, alienation, dis- 
lission, reflection of the Idea, &c.) The difference on 
point has first clearly revealed itself in the divisions 
the Hegelian school. 
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Let us bestow one more glance upou the question liorf 
much Hegel felt in silence the necessity of the alogical a 
counterpoise of the logical. At the close of the largei 
" Logic " he saya of the absolute Idea, that, enclosed in tli^ 
sphere of pure thought, it is still logical ; whence it is \aM 
be concluded that its emergence from this into auothot 
sphere must he the passage into the no longer logical, i 
iuto the aloijical. 

In the " Phiinomenologie," p. 6io, he says, " Knowledge" 
knows not only itself, but also the negative of itself, or its 
limit." llere, indeed, we might be inclined to suppose 
that the non-logical must be intended by this negative ; 
but he again entirely weakens the effect by declaring this 
"knowing its own limit" to bo sujlctent for sacrifice or 
alienation. In tlie " Logic," vi.l. ii. p. 400, he further saya, 
"Because the pure idea of knowing is so far enclosed in J 
subjectivity, it is iMruLSE to abolish this." Here he feelifl 
even that the going beyond the Idea can only be an aflair I 
of the Will. Altogether impossible, however, is the thought 
that this "vnlling of the Idea to emerge from the Idea" can 
come from itself, from the eternal repose of its being-for- 
self, which must rather be considered equivalent to t 
absolutely sclf-sujlcicnt peace, the untroubled self-encloa 
conteTitment. 

Not only would it be incomprehensible how the Idea 
could of its own accord come to precipitate its eternal 
purity into the vortex of the real process, but it wonld bfl 
the height of absurdity if it, that encloses all knowledge 
in itself, willed to sacrifice its blessed peace of non-tem- 
poral eternal calm without external compulsion, in order to 
fall a prey to the torment of the process, the unbles3ed->J 
ness of volition, tlie misery of real existence. No, not 
absolute Keason itself can all at once become irrational 
but the irrational must be a second or other lying out^idol 
Eeason. 

If it lay in the -nature of the logical to pass out of itselfl 
iuto the alogical, this occurrence would be necessary anl, 
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eternnl, and one could never speak of a concluBion of ttie 
process, of a redemption. 

It ia also indeed only the negative relative determination 
(relative, namely, to the logical Idea) of that opposite of 
the Idea to be the alogical ; its positive determination, 
however, ia Uiis, to be principle of change, origin of 
reality, will; and when Hegel iii the above passage sud- 
denly throws in this determination to be impulse, it is quite 
clear indeed that he has procured it purely from the em- 
pirical need of explaining the reality of Nature. 

But lliia is also, in fact, the ouli/ possible way to come to 
the knowledge of the Wilt A priori one could at the most 
only know the Idea and all that follows from the Idea; the 
existence of the Will, however, is, at all events, only to be 
concluded a posteriori. For every a priori purely logical 
or purely rational philosophy can only assert ideal relaiiims, 
but not real existences ; it can at most say, " If something is, 
it must be thus," but it can never show that something is ; 
this only experience can do, i.e., the ajnfiict with the ex- 
tant will (existence) in the perception of consciousness. 
This answers quite to the circumstance that the Idea only 
determines the " \Vhat " of things, hut the Will their " That;" 
llius the Idea can also only so far comprehend things as it 
determines them, therefore never their real existence. 

This necessary step in philosophy, ndiieh Hegel had 
been anable to take, Schelling accomplished ' in his last 
jyatem, when, as indicated in Chap. vii. C, he perceived 
llie purely logical character of previoua philosophy, de- 
clared it to be uegativL', and in opposition to it raised the 
demand for a positive philosophy beginning with the 
immemorial being only to be known through experience. 
(Cp. Schelling's " Critique of the Hegelian Philosophy," 
ia i lo, pp. 126 to 164, especially pp. 146 and 151-157; 
further, ii. 3. fourth and fifth lectures.) 
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So far as Schelling's deductions are critical and pnpt 
ratory they are excellent, but as soon as he begins t 
deliver Iiis positive philosophy itself he becomes i 
wavers between an explanatory argumentative proceiiui 
a dialectic method and the sudden and unmotived intn 
ductiou of new leading concepts, to lose himself soon iS'" 
the ehoflls of a mystical theogony and the details of Chrii- 
tian theology. Tliis is simply due to the circumstance 
that, to preserve consistency with his own past, lie Iracomea _ 
unfaithful to his better knowledge, that the principle o 
positive philosophy is only to be gained a posteriori froi^ 
experience, accordingly by the inductive path. 

[Because Schopenhauer in the main {e.g., W. as W. ani'il 
I., 2d Book, and " On the Will in Nature ") pro 
ductively, he accomplishes so much more as regards tliisi 
problem, although he is not particularly clear about hvl 
method, and why it is the only correct one,] 

Nevertheless Schelling's last system (unity of positiral 
and negative philosophy) has a high value, in tliat it 
embraces the principle of Hegel (the Idea) and that of 
Schopenhauer (the Will) as co-ordinate, eq^ually authorised 
and equally indispensable sides of the one principle (cp- 
i, lo, 242-243; L 8, 328). ScheUing very decidedly sees 
in that " extralogical nature of existence " (ii. 3, 95), in that 
" incomprehensible basis of reality " (I 7, 360), the Will, 
That something is is only perceived by the rasista 
which it opposes; the only thing capable of resistancM 
however, is the Will (ii, 3, 206). It is therefore the 1 
that accords its T]iat to the whole world and to every sinj 
thing; ihe Idea can only determine the Uliat. 
" Treatise on the Essence of Human Freedom," that ttp>l 
peared in 1809 (tlius long befoi'e the writings of School 
penhauer), he said (Werke, i, 7, p. 350), " There is in tha" 
highest and last resort no other being at all than volition. 
Volition is original being, and to this alone are adapted 
all its predicates — groundlessness, eternity, independence 
of time, self-affirmation. All philosophy only aims at 
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"nding this highest term." And in liis " anthropological 
scheme" (i. 10, p. 2S9) one finds, " r. Will ia the proper 
spiritual stLbstatice of man, the ground of everything, the 
(rriginaUy njatter-producing, the (Wiiy thing in man, the 
ctuie of bdng." 

In contrast to this he declares in the same place the 
v*iUrstanding to be " the not creating, hut reflating, 
Umiting, giving measure to the infiuite boundless Will." 

With this correapouda the principles of the Pytha- 
goreans, the a-n-upov (unlimited), and tho -rrepalmv (iimit- 
ii^j:), or elZoTToiovv (giving form or notion), (i. 10, 243). 
If the ideal principle is an Understanding in which is no 
Will (ii. 2, 112; ii. i, 375, L. 14-16), the real principle ia 
a " Will in which is no Understanding" (i. 7, 359). " All 
willing, however, mast will aomewhut" (ii. i, 462), nii 
objectless willing ia only = vague desire, " the longing that 
the Eternal One feels for self-deliverance" (i. 7,359), Tlie 
Word of this longing is, however, the Presentation — that 
Presentation which is at the same time the Understanding 
('- 7. 361), or "the ideal principle" (i. 7, 395). In the 
" utterance of this word " is found the union of the ideal 
and the real principle from which the existence to be 
explained arises. 

In his later expositions Schelling endeavours to deduce 

e principles from the concept of Being as the elements 

I it which cannot be thought away, an undertaking which 

"oly reveals ita iufutility by this, that all real progress 

1 only be gained by the reinstatement of the concrete 
inations. Here the being-able-to-be (potentia txia- 

idi) answers to the Will, the purely (i.e., non-potential, 
ideoliler) being to the Idea. On the being-able-to-be he 
says (ii. 3, pp. 205-206), " But now the being-able-to-be of 
which we here speak is not conditioned ; it is the uncon- 
ditioned ^(«i(ia exisftfnrfi; it ia that which can pass un- 
cohdilionally and without further mediation a potentia ad 
attum. But now we know uo other passage a potentia ad 
I than in volition. Will in itself is potentiality Kai' 
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i^o)^ijv, willing the act kut i^o^^v. The traDsition d 

poteTUia ad advm is everywhere only transition from not- 
willing to willing. Tlie immediately boing-able-to-b^ 
therefore, is that which, in order to l>e, needs nothing bul 
just passing from not-willing to willing. Being consists 
for it simply in the ml/in!/; it is in its being nothing eUti 
than willing. No actual being is without an actual willinj^ 
however qualified, conceivable." — The being-able-to-ba 
ia the Will per se, the not yet objected, but only primitiv* 
Will, that indeed can will (else it would indeed not 
Will), but simply does not yet WiU ; the Will before it» 
manifestation (ii 3, pp. 212-313). 

If this Will is kindled into willing, if it becomes activei 
it therewith surrendera its freedom, its being-able-not-t(K 
be, and lapses into blind being, like Spinoza's substance. 
As such, it becomes the " Sinister," " the source of all 
pleasure and dissatisfaction " (ii. 3, 226), 

The purely being or the Idea is neither potentiality nop 
act, for act is only that which proceeds from potentiali^' 
Schelling calls its state actus purjis. — I remark here that 
Schelling endeavours, for the sake of the Christian Trinity, 
to make his principles and their substantial unity into peiw 
sons, and for that end to ascribe to each of the three a will 
of its own, which is altogether absurd. That one may not 
feel the preposterousness of this too distinctly,he suppresses 
in his later expositions as far as possible the tenet that 
the concrete determination of the " purely being " is the 
" Idea." (See further my essay mentioned above.) 

There is a remarkable passage in Irerfeus, i. 12, i, 
where the latter is giving an account of Ptolemy. Aa 
this same piissage proves how early that perception 
attained distinct expression which declares a creation 
from the pure Idea to be impossible, I shall set it down 
here : — Trpmroii yip efvoi'sffij irpo^aXeh', tf>i]aip, elra 
iSiKrjae. ... to Oekijfia Toivvv SvvafiK dyevera r^ 
iwoia';. eva/ou p.^v yap t) ii'Voia rrji' •7rpo^a\r)v. 00 
fiiiiToi "TrpoffuWetf aim] naO eavri/v ^Bwajo, a ti/tvoeu 
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•*E oi ij Tov ftX^/iaro? BvuafiK tTreyfi/eTo, rare, o ii^vaei, 
•potjSaXf. (For liist he tUouglit to pioduce, then he 
billed. — The Will thus became the power of Thought. 
*"*jr Thoujjht thought indeed the creation, but it could not 
^tstif proiiucc from itself what it thought. But when 
"^iie power of Will was added, then it produced what it 
tliought.) 

The esseutial agreement of our principles with those of 
"tie greatest metaphysical systems (Spinoza we still re- 
serve) can only serve to strengthen us in the conviction 
Hiat we aro on the right path. Let ns now consider 
ftomewhat more minutely each of the principles. 

2. The Will. — VMion represents the superiority of thu 
Veal over the ideal. The ideal is the ideal object per st, 
"tlie real is the willed idea of the Idea as content of WilL 

Equally dilTused with the belief in Matter is the con- 
ception of the vulgar Theism, that the real ia not the 
apparition of the Kill-adion itself of the creative Being of 
Hit world, but a dead, arrested product, a caput mortuam of 
a former long-extinct activity of Will, the act of creation, 
and that the proper representative of this caput mortuuvi 
Si matter. From this prepossession we have already, in 
Cbsp. vii. C, delivered ourselves, where we saw that there 
is only the Unconscious and its activity, but no third. As 
long as this notion of a dead mattiir wits not overcome, 
there certainly only remained the two ways of appre- 
hending it : either as uncreated eternal substance, with 
Materialism, or as caput mortuum of a former act of crea- 
tion, however difficuh it might be to form a clear idea of 
such a dead product ; but after material substance had 
heen perceived by us to be a chimera, pure matter a 
system of atomic forces, and the material world an ever- 
changing s/n(e of eiptilibnum of very many inleraectini; 
viU-activities (cp, vol. ii. pp. 241-243), there remained no 
lunger any reason for assuming dead remnants of former 
productivity, and we now perceived the Heal at every 
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moment of the process to be present will-activity, thcrefoi 
the existence of the world a continuo-its act of creation (ap, ' 
vol ii pp. 268-269). This is doubtless also the meaning 
of the "second corollary" at the beginning of Schelling's 
"Philosophy oE Nature " ("Werke, i. 3, p. 16): " Naturs 
nowhere exists as product; all the several products hv 
Nature are only apparent products, not the absolute prax 
duct, in which the absolute aclivity exhausts itself, and. 
that always becomes and ever is." 

This conception by no means, as might appear at firsi 
sight, contradicts the physical axiom that the cfiect of s- 
once-acting cause persists ; for the state newly induced,' 
in which consists the physical effect (f.y., a movement of 
this or that direction and velocity), certainly persists, siij^ 
posinff the object to persist whose state it is, i.c., snpposinj 
that this object is continually posited anew. 

It is coherent with this view of the persistence of tlw 
world as a continuous act of creation that we can mf 
longer regard volition as separated from the act : volitiait 
is itself the act. 

This truth appears clearer in the case of the atomid 
will, aa discussed in Chaps, v. and xi. C. If it appeaw' 
otherwise iu psychology, tliis is to be explained thus :- 

(i.) When act is employed in the wider sense, it mni 
be understood aa external activity of the will ; if, on the 
other hand, act is taken in the narrower sense, namelj^ 
only as the intended mode of eEBciency, undoubtedly only 
that willing is identical with the act lehick accomplisKt^ 
its will, but not that which indeed docs and works, but ll 
impeded in the execution of the deed in tlie intended 
manner by external unconquerable impediments. 

{2.) Only the volition directed to the present is iden- 
tical with the act, a volition directed to the future, how 
ever, is also no proper categorical volition, but only It 
hypothetical volition, a resolution or an intention. 

(3.) By act one understands in psychology only a do- 
ing of the whole person, but not those movements < 
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Ifie [irain-moleciiles caused by the "Will, which in thein- 
felves are not powerful enough to call forth an external 
action of the boJy, or are hindered by other cerebral 
ribtationB acting in the contrary sense. i 

Therefore in psychology certainly only the whole pre- j 
lent TolitioQ of the individual, i.e., the resultant of all 
the simultaneous single wills or desires, is identical vdth 
the act, whilst the simultaneous components exhaust 
thdr mutvat action in the brain so far as they do not 
beeone act in the resultant. Strictly taken, however, 
the movement of the cerebral molecules is also a com- 
ing of the will into external operation, {.e., an act, and 
in this sense is also every single desire in the indivi- 
thial an act, only that it is perhaps prevented by other 
cerebral vibrations from realising itself in its whole pos- 
sible range ; e.ff., hunger produces cerebral vibrations in the 
beggar, that would compel him to stretch out his hand to 
Ihe bread in tlie baker's shop ; the dread of the theft pro- 
duces other cerebral vibrations, which prevent this par- 
ticnlsr movement; but both, the positive as the negative 
deaite, are in act expressed as cerebral vibrations, 

"The Will per se is potentiality Kar e^ojc^v, volition 
actuality xar <fo;t'jV." This declaration of Sehelling 
must certainly be assented to. Thus much is at least 
universally recognised, that volition is to be regarded as 
u KCt dependent on a power, and this potency, thia 
being-able- to- will, of which we know nothing more than 
Ihia, that it can will, we coll Will Whatever be a 
buDg-able-to-wili, the possibility must be open to it to 
be, usder certain circumstances, a non-wiUiug,' i.e., the 
notion of the being-able-to-wiU includes that of the , 

''TaftCcrtklnEilmCitiiaprtiin the preaent iiarraXii. If, now, tha ^ 

dnlmi^ in CommoD luigunga iJf- former U tlie pbeDomenoii of tba 

wiJtnloo d , thM that which now witfin^ of life, the other will be tha 

fndueta the phenomesun of tha pheaomenon of the noa-willini/ at 

tmtd niiuit «lw> bn aipaJii of not the fam8.~lQ reply to certiiin »illy 

'w? tbJK. TOiiiwqumtl}r of t-Riuiin- ubjcotioiu I reniaric, that the nr-^ 

■; of m(, ur. in other words, that tioii of Ihu will to lire &y no tnrant 

UhK nniot alio be a (rivroX^ to iinpurts Uie anHihUatton 1/ a Ji 
vol. til. L 
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being able not^to-will, or the bein^-able-to-will ia onlj^ 
a correctly chosen name if that wbich is denoted liy it ii 
at the aame time also a being-able not-to-will on occasion. 
If, naint'ly, the buinfj-able-to-will were deprived of this 
possibility of not-wi]ling on occasion, it would be a not- 
being-able not-to-will or being-obliged-to-will, and, indeed, 
not a being-obliged- to- will conditionally under certain 
circmnstances or for a certain time, but an eierually 
unalterable being-obliged- to- will. This would, however, 
upset the notion of the being-able-to-will or of poten- 
tiality, and only leave the notion of the absolute ground- 
less willing that wills to all eternity. SuperfiuouB as would 
be the notion of force in presence of an eternal motion, so 
stwerfiuous would be the notion Will (as potentiality of 
volition) in presence of an eternal willing; willing would 
then be non-potential aelus purm. On this assumption 
all possibility not only of an individual, but also of a uni- 
versal redemption, would be cut away ; all hope of a cessa- 
tion of the process (whether intended and striven for, or 
accomplishedaccordingto blind law and fortuitously) would 
be destroyed. The cheerlessness of such an assumption 
can of course be for us no argument against its admisai" ■ 
bility or probability ; we shall, therefore, in another direo J 
tion, have to test its validity. 

The ettmity of wUling conditions the endlessness of t 

rtawe, bnt the mere Brt of not- 
willing" (kt, the negstion oF the 
ikCt oE voliUon] ; " Iht tame that hu 
hithetto leilXtd wUlb no Umgtr. Since 
wo know SubMantial Being, tbe 
Will u Thing ftr te, mtrclj in and 
through tho act of wiUiog. We are 
incompetent to aay or conceiTa wh»t 
it can further be at do " (this addi- 
tion " or do " U very inapt), " «ttt!r 
it bas rrnounced this acting ; there- 
fore negHtion it for lu, who are 
the phenomenon of willing, a pm- 
eage into iiutiiBj" (Schopenhaner, 
"Parerga,"§i6i). The inactive Si*- 
ttaatial Beiug " remaining in repo«e" 
ii undoubtedly for oi^ who are at 



nqnal to nothing ; yet wo may wdl 
try and conceive what it Intnnii- 
colly ia, namely, the being aiU to 
will and not wilL Thi« Scfai^KO- 
faauer overlooked, although pnnierly 
in tha abovo void "oijwif^* (of 
producing or not prodncing the 
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ceive the Will as Essential i _^ 
obliged to will, and not capable of 
abstaining from willing, cannot here 
appeal to their maater, but have only 
m.iilified for the worse bis deepwi] 
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and indeed both forwards ajid backwards, lu the 
of the process forwards there lies no difficulty, 
ihe same is at every moment, at every now, merely 
f)Ostiilaled, not real, given. It remains for ever pure 
)blcp, posited progression with negaiiun of an end, and 
lereforenevcr lies under the contradiction of the completed 
aesa. Ou the other hand, the part of the process 
ateverymoiiient always succumbs to til is. Thought 
jnst as easily from the given Now follow the pjith 
;wanl8 indefinitely as the path forwards, but that proves 
lag at all as regards the rtal process, which pursues 
conrHe \a nii inverse direction to tliis ascent of thought 
the piisL The infinity that remains an unsatisfiable 
:1 postulate to regressive thinking is to he complete 
impiislied result to the forward process; and here 
the contradiction that an infinity (if also only one- 
I) is given as Cnished realisation. Schopenhauer, 
IB perfectly clear concerning the impossibility of this 
(ff. a. W. u. v., 3 Aufl. i. p. S92. 1, 23-27, and p. 539, 1. 9 
to the fool), only for our problem this is of no account, 
Wanse he denies the reality of time, and therewith of 
the process, and deals with the question of the world's 
ix.'^inniDg or non-commencement only in the suhjectively 
idealistic sense, where thought just as little iinds a limit 
itself backwards as forwards (ibid., p. 594). The Tcaliiy 
the process, however, includes the finiteness of the 
le backwards, i.t., its beginning before a finite time 
leckoned from the present moment. The point of com- 
mencement of the process (with and through which time 
begins) is therefore the boundary-point between time and 
eternity; only in the former was the Will willing, 
latter it was accordingly not-willing. It is here- 
proved that the willing can under certain circum- 
be also a not-willing, whereby at once the necea- 
18 posited of supposing behind the actual willing a 
ig-able-to-will (and not-to-will), a potentiality of will- 
ill. Since, 011 the other side of the commencement 
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of tlie process, this potentiality was without actwi 
the possibility remains that fresh circumstances 
occur where it again becomes a potentiality without 
actuality, i.e., it is now possible that the real process is 
also finite forwards, (The ncccssili/ of the future end t " 
the process is not to be proved from the notion of t' 
process or of time, but only from that of develop 
on the assumption that the world -process is develcS 
ment, — as I have shown at the close of the 
quently mentioned essay, "Ueber die TJmbildung i 
Hegel'achen Philosophic," in the Ges, Philos. Abhai 
Ko. ii.) 

It follows, then, from the impossibility of a regreaa 
or progressive infinite world-process that volition 
cannot be eternal; that it is not an ultimate capable of 
and needing no further explanation, but that before its 
rise there must have been something that was not indeed 
itself volition but yet contained the power of willinp;. 
But this we call the pure will. When we come to this 
conception from the recognition of the fact that one and 
the same now wills, now does not will, we have in this 
conception established the elements of beiug-able-to-will 
and beiug-ab!e-not-to-wiIl, This is, however, to be taken 
as a contradictory, not as a contrary opposition. A con- 
trary opposition is the counter-struggling of volition split 
into a positive and a negative part, as we liave assumed at 
the end of the world -process. Here two opposed species 
of the genua " willing " are given, but the not-willing, of 
which there is question before the beginning of the pro- 
cess, is the purely privative negation of the genus willing 
in general ; for only when a positive willing is already 
given can an antagonistic negation arise as actively- 
negative willing. The being-able-not-to-will i 
quently also not, like the being-able-to-will, to be und( 
stood as active power, but as merely passive possibility d 
the intermission of the use of the active power. 
■ The now jv.stified relation of potentiality and act, i 
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■Di! TolitioD, appears indeed eminently clear and obvious j 
il liecomes, however, a^alii more involved as soon as we 
liinct our glance to llie real passage of the pure poten- 
tisiity (atill without actuality) into the act of volitioiL 
We know, namely, from Chap. iv. A., that volition caa 
only truly exist when it la definite volition, ie., when it , 
wiila something determinate, aud that the determination I 
of that which is willed is an ideal dcteiraination, i.e., that 
YolttioR must have a presentation for its content. 

On the other hand, we know, from Chap, i. C.j that the I 
Td«a cannot of itself become existential, — not pass from | 
non-beiDg into being, — for otherwise it would be poten- 
tiality or will, or contain this in itself, — that thus only the 
Will can give it existence. But here we are caught in a 
circle. Volition is first to become existential thi'ough the 
IJreaeatation and the presentation first through volition. 
Through the Will pn- se, i.e., so far as it is mere poten- 
tiality and not actual, certainly no effect (action) can be 
{ffodnccd on the Presentation, but the Will can maui- 
lestly only act so far as it is not mere potentiality. If 
now, on the one hand, the Will as pure potentiality can- 
not act at all, thus also not on the Idea ; if, on the other 
hand, Volition as act proper' only becomes existential 
through the Idea, and yet the Idea cannot of itself become 
uisteotial, there only remains the hypothesis that ths 
Will acts on the Idea in a condition intermediate as it 
were between pure potentiality and true act, in wJiich it 
indeed has already emerged from the latent repose of pure 
potentiality, thus seems to be actual as compared with the 
Iiitt«r, but still has not yet attained to real existence, to 
complete actuality. This may be considered to be rela- 
lively poteutiaL Not as if this intermediate state were 
intercalated as time-interval between the ante-mundane 
teposG and the real world-process — this is, as we shall sea 
hereafter, impossible — but it represents only the momt-nt 
of the initiative. Any one accustomed to think under the 
notion Will or faculty of initiation might say that there 
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is no will at all in liia sense within the world-process, 
since Volition is here continuous state become fatal, m 
which merely the ideal content is changed, and that oalta 
that moment of the initiative determining the elevat' 
of tlie will for the whole duration of the world-pro( 
is the true will-act. Thus much is certain, that of 
two, Will and Idea, the initiative can only be ascrib( 
to the former, and that the state of the will at t 
moment of the iuitiative is other thau it was befc 
the same, and other tluvn it will be when the origii 
impulse has done its duty, iinil lias become full-action 1 
participation of the Idea. As we must consider still mo 
closely this condition of the Will in the initiative ( 
the "impulse" of Fichte transferred to the absolute), 
require a fixed designation for the same and choose 
expression " empty {i.e., still devoid of content) willing.' 

Schelling, too, is acquainted with this empty willia 
He says (ii. i, p. 462), "But now a distinction impoiUU 
for all that follows presses on us of itself— of the wiliin 
that is properly objectless, that wills only ilsclf (= Suchi 
and of the willing, that is filled and remains as product I 
that first willing." 

Empty volition is not yet, for it lies still before tin 
actuality and reahty which we are accustomed alone 1 
comprehend under the prisdicate Being; it is suhstantii 
however, not merely like the Will per se, aa pure poto 
tiality, for it is indeud « consequcnct of this, and according 
is related to it as act. If we desire to apply the ri^ 
predicate, we can only say : Empty volition becovM 
becoming is employed in that eminent sense in which 
signifies not transition from one form into another, b 
■into being from absolute nol-leinf {pure essence). Empt 
willing is the strug//ling for heiiig, which can only attai 
being if a certain external condition is satisfied. It 
the will in itself is the will able to will (consequently 
also able not to will, or velle el nulle potens), the empty 
volition is the will that has decided itself to 
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(thtia can no longer not-will) the will willing to will- 
indeed, but not yet able to accomplisli the willing by itself 
>laiie (_veUe volcns, sed velie non poUns), till the presenta- 
tion is added, which it can will. 

Empty volition is thus actual so far as it struggles after 
its tealisatiun, but it is not actual so far as it cannot 
d/Aitn tliia realisation of itself witliout the accession of an 
uteroal circumatiincc. As mere form it can only become 
aciually existential when it has attained ha /ulfilvieni ; 
Uiis fnlfilment it can, however, not find in itself, becauBB 
it is onlp form and nothing more. Whilst, therefore, the 
endeavour of definite volition has the realisation of its 
conlcuL (its assertion against opposite endeavours) for 
goal, the effort of the empty willing baa no other goal 
than this, to realise itself, itself ns form, to obtain posses- 
sioD of itself, to be, or, wbac is the same thing, to will, i.e., 
to come to itself. 

Another ten Jency than this, to emerge from the vacuity 
of the pure not yet existent form, cannot be at all iiua- 
(jioed in the absolutely idealless and blind Will. One 
might say its content or goal ia the negation of its want 
of content, if this were not self-contradictory and at the 
same time materially false, so far as by that a notional, i.e., 
ideal, content was indicated, so that the empty volition 
vould then again have an ideal content, and would be 
capable of existence through this alone. The relation ia 
tather a positive one; the potentiality contains in itself 
the formal element of the act as abstract being, not yet 
posited, and the initiative strives also to posit it as tliat 
which it intrinsically is, t.c., as pure form of the act, 
which, however, never could succeed as long as the other 
equally iuiiispensable, namely, material moment of the 
act is wanting. Thus it remains, so far as the latter ia not 
added to the empty volition, in an unceasing ^trparei^ness to 
tpring, without ever coming to the point ; it remains at the 
stage of a becoming, from which nutliing becomes, in which 
nothing emerges. The willing- to- will pines for fulfilment. 
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and yet the fona of the will cannot he realised till it has 
grasped a content ; as soon and as far as it has done this, 
volition is again no longer empti/ volition, no longer willing 
io will, but definite willing, willing somtlhing. Tlie state 
of pure volition is therefore an eternal pining for fulfil- 
ment, which can only be given to it through the idea, i.«., 
it is absolute unblcssedness, pain without pleasure, even 
without pause. So far as empty volition is only viommtary 
impulse, that immediately, at the same moment at which 
it emerges, grasps the idea as content (identical with il^ 
therefore not able to withdraw from it), so fav it does not 
attain realiter to the separate existence of such an ante-mun- 
dane unblessedness, although the latter is Uie condition of 
the origin of the world, thus natura prius. But undoubt- 
edly it also attains realiter an crira-mundane unblessedness 
of empty willing beside the satisfied world-will. For the 
Will is potentially infinite, and in the same sense its inidft- 
tive, empty volition, isinfinite. Theldea.however.isjSniiein 
its notion (although in itself capable of infinite perfection), 
Eo that also only a finite part of empty volition can be 
satisfied by it (and only a finite world can arise). There 
remains, therefore, an infinite excess of the hungry vacant 
willing besides and beyond the satisfied world-will, which 
in fact, until the return of the total will to pure poten- 
tiality, falls irretrievably into unblessedness. The reader 
may remember that, according to Chap. iii. C, every non- 
satisfaction of a will (0 ipso begets consciousness. The 
sole content of this single exlra-mundnne consciousness is, 
as we saw above (vohii. pp. 257-258), not exactly an idea, 
but absolnlc pain and unblessedness, whilst in the world 
(in the fulfilled volition) there exists only a relative pain, 
i.e., an excess of pain over pleasure. 

Will and Presentation, both of which were before the 
commencement of the real process, something pre-exis- 
ttnt, or, as Schelling says, " super-existent," are therefore 
united in the (partial) fulfilment of empty volition through 
the (whole) idea into fulfilled volition or the willed idea. 
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wiicrewith the act is attained as real existeoca We may I 
c^l ihia combination of williug nnd picturiDg to form I 
existing filleil volition, which, regariled from the side of 
llie will, is an edneing and sehiyig of thu idea, by the same 
rijlit from the side of the presentation a survtiuhring to 
Ciie will ; for devotion also is an altogether passive fact 
vliich demands no positive activity, but only excludes 
tSl negative activity, alt resistance. It appears here very 
deuljr that Will and Idea are related to one another as 
mtilc and ftmalt, for the truly femiuiue never goes i 
beyond an unresisting passive devotion. If we would | 
wny the image further, the Idea is before being (as ] 
purely being) in the state of blessed innocence ; but the 
Will, that has put itself into tlje state of unblessednesa 
through elevation frum pure potentiality into empty voli- 
tion, drags the Presentation or Idea with it into the whirl- 
jiool of being and the torment of the process, and the Idea ,] 
gires itself up to it, sacrifices its maiden innocence, as it 
were, for the salie of its final redemption, that it cannot 
lind in itself. In that the Idea is not at all capable of n 
Rulive resistance to the "Will, and that the blind roving AVill 
caoaot at all avoid seizin^' this, because it is the only 
tiling scizable, and lies before its nose, as it were ; in a 
votd, in that the essential identity of the Will and the 
Idea makes a non-concurrence of both, after the impulse 
haa once been given, impossible, nothing is changed in 
that relation of the two to one another. What waa 
before an unintelligible fact is now elevated into the 
fiphere of necessity, and thereby at the same time the 
proof of the above assertion is givun tliat an interval 
of empty volition between tiie moment of tiie initiative 
and tlic real world-process is impossible, because the Idea 
necessarily sees itself in the iirst moment of the initiativu 
(it the will dragged into the vortex of the process, so that 
the beginning of the I'njwe time posited by empty volitive 
is likewise the commencement of the time delermined by 
the Idex Frcm this (inbmce of the two super-ex latent 
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piiiiciplea, of the being-able- to-be that deciiles to be and 
of tlie purely being is therefore being etujetidered ; as \\*e 
already know, it lias from tin; father its " That," from the 
mother its " What and How," 

We saw that the Will is insatiable ; however much it has 
it always wants more, (or it Is fottniiaXly infinitt; and yet 
its satisfaction can never be infinite, because a satisfied 
or completed infinity would be a realised contradiction. 
Sirictiy it is therefore quite indifferent whether that piece 
of the empty volition which has found a fulfilment in Uie 
Idea is great or small, i.e., whether the world is great or 
small (iu the intensive sense), for the satisfied volition 
will always be related to empty volition, as somethin<; 
finite to an infinite, which is possible because it is related 
to it as actuality to potentiality. Since accordingly empty 
volition is and remains infinite, it is also altogether indif- 
ferent for the infinite absolute unblessedness of this empty 
volition whether, besides its infinite unblessedness miti- 
gated by no pleasure, however sli^^lit, a world of pain and 
pleasure exists or not. 

Wt certainly detect none of that extra-mundane un- 
blessedness of the void willingly, for we belong to the 
WQTld, to the fulfilled willing. Lastly, we can by bo 
means adopt the opinion that the will furnished with an 
ideal content, e.g.. the atomic forces, is not obliged to 
endure considerable non -satis factions aud painful sensa- 
tions, although we can say with certainty that before the 
origin of the organic consciousness it can feel no satisfac- 
tion as pleasure. According to all this the infinite un- 
blessedness would he perpetuated if the possibility of a 
radical i-edemption were not given. 

This possibility exists, however, as we know, in the 
emancipation of the Idea from the Will through conscious- 
ness. The latter certauily demands in the course of the 
process still greater sacrifices; for although it indeed 
euables pleasure to be felt, it also renders pain the more 
oppressive through reflection, so that the intra-mundone 
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fiairi, as we have seen, does not fall, but rises with tlio 
enlianceroent of consoioosness ou the wliule ; bat tlirou^li 
IJie final tedemptJou this euliancement oF pain becomes 
pufposiva Tbis ultimate redemption is perfectly com- 
fiatible with our principles, for although at ilic end of the 
fforld only the satisfied will is directly brought to turn 
roEind, yet this is the only actual and existential will, 
ud is coDseiiueutly related as regards its real power 
to the mere empty willing struggling for existence as 
aa actual to a rum-aclual, as a something to a nothing, 
althongb of perfectly homogeneous nature. If, then, the 
existential volition suddenly becomes nothing through an 
existential willing-uot-to-will, the willing in this manner 
itself determines itself to the willing-no- more, in that the 
whole volition parting into two equal and opposite direc- 
tions swallows up itself, thus as a matter of course also 
the empty willing-to-wiU (not-boiug-able-to-wiU) ceases, 
and the return to the pure independent potentiality ia 
accomplished, the Will is again what it was lefore all 
volition, will able to will and not to will; — for the Sfirej 
aWe to will is certainly not in any way to be uken 
frum it. 

To wit, there ia in the Unconscious neither an experi- 
ence nor a memory ; the Unconscious can therefore alsD 
not be altered through the accomplished world-process ; it 
ciu) iieithei' have acquired anything that it did not possess 
before, nor have lost anything formerly possessed ; it caa 
neither have filled its former ante-mundane emptiness 
with the memory of the wealth of the process pass&i 
through nor receive any instruction throu-b liie experience 
had in the same, to guard itself henceforward from the 
tepetiti>.in uf its iotmsr /avx pas (for for all this rerai- 
niacence and memory, nay, even reflection would be 
rvqnired); in a word, it is in no other situation than 
LefoK the first commencement of tiiat process. Is this 
to, liowever, and in the impossibility of maintaining n 
memory in the Unconscious must the flattering illusion of 
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the hope of final peace rejoicing perhaps in its finality 
after the close of the world - process be set aside as 
a pious delusion (cp. pp. 89-90), the possibility un- 
doubtedly remains open that the potentiality of the Will 
decides once again to will, whence then the possibility im- 
mediately follows that the world-process may often have 
played the same tune before. Let us pause for a moment 
in order to determine the degree of the probability. 

The Will able to will and not-will, or the potentiality 
which can determine itself to being or not, is the abso- 
lutely free. The Idea is by its logical nature condemned 
to a logical necessity; volition is the potentiality that 
has lost itself, which has forfeited its liberty to be able 
not'tchwill ; only potentiality before the act is free, is the 
determined and determinable by no reason^ that abyss 
that is itself the abyss of all. As little as its freedom is 
limited outwardly so little is it inwardly ; it only becomes 
limited inwardly at the moment when it is also annihi- 
lated, — when the potentiality itself externalises itself. We 
see at once that this absolute freedom is the stupidest 
thing that one can imagine ; which is quite in accor- 
dance with the circumstance that it is onlv conceivable 
in the Alogical. 

If, now, there is nothing at all that determines volition 
or non- volition, it is mathematically speaking accidental 
whether at this moment the potentiality wills or does not 
will, i.e., the probability = J. Only when the probability 
of each of the possible cases is = J, only where absolute 
chance comes into play, only then is absolute freedom 
conceivable. Freedom and chance are, as absolute notions, 
notions, i.e,, deprived of all relations, identical. In the 
same manner Schelling conceives the relation when he 
says (il i, p. 464), " Volition, that is for us the com- 
mencement of another world posited outside the idea . . . 
is the primitively accidental, — the primitive chance itself." 

Now, were the potentiality in time, the probability 
would, as time is infinite, be = i, i.e., certainty, that 
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the potentiality resolves in time once again to become 
actual ; but, as tLe potentiality is outside time, which 
ioJeed the actuEil first creates, and this extra-tenaporal 
eteraity is not at all distinguished in temporal reference 
from the moment (as great and small are not distinguished 
M regarda cijlonrj, so is also the probability that the 
potentiality determines itself to volition in its extra- 
mporal eternity tqual to this, that it determines itself 
bereto instantaneously, i.e., = i. It follows from this 
Aat the redemption from volition can be regarded as no 
Anal one, but that it only reduces the pain of volition and 
bemg from the probability i (which it has during the 
forld-process) to the probability J, thus always affords a 
|ia not to be despised in practice. 
Of course, the probability of future events cannot bo 
iflaenced by the past, consequently the co-efficient of 
fftbability of J for the repeated emergence of the will- 
g from potentiality cannot thereby be diminished, that 
B latter had already once before resolved to will, but 
hen one a priori considers the probability that the 
mergence of volition from potentiality repeat itself with 

B whole world-process n times, it is manifestly = -^ just 
the a priori probabiUty of throwing heads n times in 
icceasion with a coin. 

Since with the end of one world-process time ceases 
I the lieginoing of the next there is no time-pause ; but 
e state of aflairs is precisely the same as if the poten- 
ity had at t!ie moment of the annihilation of its former 
externalised itself anew into act It is, however, clear 
t n increasing, the probability — becomes so small that 
13 practically sufficient for consolation. 

3, The Presenlntion or Idea. — Let ua now pass to the 
ler snper-exist«nt, Presentation, and once more tako 
ticnlar notice of its relation to the Platonic ideii. 
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Aristotle cnlls tlie Platonic ideas ovauu, a term tha^ 
I'bto himself to our knowledge never employed, which 
at any rate with Aristotle means something altogether 
liifferont from what we now understand hy " substance,* 
and which would be best translated by "entities." Vtat 
Plato himself one can hardly assert more than that hft 
conceived the Ideas as objective existences, and denied 
that they are only in the mind, that they are mere know- 
ledge of Some person; fnrther, indeed, be did not go iq 
the discussion of their nature, but lie is contented wit^i 
opposing them to the perishable flux of the sensibly, 
world as the truly being (ojn-an ov), as the independenfi 
being (3i/ ai^To Ka6' avro), and the unchangeable (pvShroTifi 

Aristotle strives after more precise definition by calling th« 
Ideas oiJatai, the later Platonists and the Neo-Platoniflf 
i-chool on the other hand conceived the Ideas as etenu^ 
t/iovghia of the Deiiy. 

Both interpretations it is probable were in the mind 
of Plato himself ; for although the eternal thoughts of ths 
Deity cannot be substances in the modern sense of tbct 
phrase, yet it is no contradiction at all to call them evtriat 
in the Aristotelian sense, just because they are elernai 
thoughts of the Deity, therefore have an essential being; 
for ever self-identical. 

Certainly Plato would never have allowed that they aro 
a knowledge, that they are conscious thoughts of Deity, foe 
thereby they would be altogether deprived of their objec^t 
tivity, which was the chief point to bim. When Plab> 
identifies the Idea with the Divine Keason, this can onljs 
mean that, by a very explicable license of speech, he idea-' 
tified the essential being with its sole eternal activity. 

It is clear, therefore, that we have to understand by thd 
Platonic ideas eternal unconscious thoughts (of an impep- 
Eoual Being), where the " eternal " does not mean an end- 
less duration, but that which is out of time, elevated 
beyond all time. Fur us too the unconscious presentaliooi 
is an extra- temporal, unconscious, intuitive Thought, whicll 
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^*eseiits to consciousness an nltogether objective essen- I 
Ulity. The main rlifierence between the I'latonic aud I 
ow view lies in the meaning which he assigns to thaword I 
'Iwiiig," namely, whilst after the precedent of Parmenides, I 
he regards unchartgeaUeness as the criterion of true being, I 
injchiwigeableness appears now to ns ivdiffi-reni for being, I 
tat on the contrary we demand nuconditionally that true I 
being should have reality. I 

Tlrns Plalo comes to declare the Idea to have being in J 
the most proper sense, whereas we are obliged to regard it 1 
u somewhat non-being, of which more hereafter. I 

With Plato there takes place such an interpenetratioa J 
ill the abstract realm of ideas, Lli;a all are contained in I 
Odc Idea. 1, too, have repeatedly pointed to the mutual ] 
interpeneiration of the presentations in the Unconscious, ] 
aod their coinherence {cij., of end and mi^ans), a state i 
that simply follows from the non-temporal character ot ' 
theunconscionspresentaiion,wheretlic moments of thought 
separated in time in discursive thought must necessarily . 
be fonnd in one another. But whereas Plato denotes tija 
coinherence of the whole world of ideas in the peculiar 
I'ythflgoreaa abstract fashiou as the One, and then detei^ i 
mines this One materially as the Good, we shall not be J 
able to rest content with any of these determinations. ] 
Since the notion of the Good in the ethical sense, as 
already often remarked, must not be referred to the All- 
One existence, which Plato too seems to feel, we shall be . 
obliged to interpret the good itself in the Platonic sense 
as the higher logical end, as the final end deterniiuing all 
the intermediate ends and means, that the all-wise World- 
Reason assigns to itself. Thus understood, we too may ' 
appropriate the Platonic unity of the Idea. The Idea ' 
octualised iu every moment of the world-process is one , 
(jmbracing iu itself all the separate ideas to be simul- 
taneously realised as integral elements, and the unitiug 
point of this collective Idea is tlie self-identical world-end 
unchanged from the beginning to the end of the process, 
or true end of the world-process, which indeed is only 
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implicitly thought in each single moment, but which 
teleologically determines the whole content of the intui- 
tion of each instant as means to it. Tlie end is posited 
by the Idea itself, and the determination of the special 
matter of intuition of the All- One is again logically 
determined by the end ; accordingly the total content of 
the intuition of the All-One is from the beginning to the 
end of the process pure self-determination of the Idea. 

We can, however, not stop here, but must further ask, 
why does the Idea determine itself in this way and not 
otherwise ? If this self-determination is a necessary one, 
following from its own nature, as we must assume, t'ne 
question is properly only how to perceive the peculiar 
nature of the Idea, in consequence of which it sees itself 
compelled to determine itself thus and not otherwise. 
When we have perceived this inmost nature of the Idea, 
we possess that from wliich the whole content of the Idea 
necessarily follows in virtue of its pre-formed self-deter- 
mination ; we have gained the most precise expression for 
the principle that we hitherto have called Idea, but which 
in strictness is only Idea when and so far as it has entered 
into being, i.e., become content of a wilL The required 
determination for the inmost nature of the Idea now can 
no longer be a material one, for it must indeed also hold 
good beyond all ideal content (before the beginning 
of the world - process) ; the matrix of the unfolding 
of the whole material wealth of the world of ideas, the 
ground of the self-determination of the Idea to this and 
no other content, can only be a formal, no longer a 
material principle ; it must be the same immanent formal 
principle of the Idea that is manifested in its self-deter- 
mination of the ideal means to the ideal end, ie., the 
logical formal principle. 

By logic was formerly, and in part still is, understood 
tlieory of thinking in the widest extent; but in order to 
understand what is here meant by the logical, we must 
lirst of all abstract from that too general conception all 
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^W is specifically psychological and antbropological. 
*-y-, the special doctrine of method, which provides a 
S'JiiJe to research in the various departments of human 
Uttjuiry, and the ikeory of knowledge, which investigatea 
Mie problem whether and how consciousness may trans- 
gress its immanent sphere and attain to being per se. We 
iiiiut further remove from it the framework of Ontology, 
wliich the human consciousness has contrived with the 
iielp of the categories for the better understanding of 
existence, but which itself ia only an implicit part of the 
material content of the Idea, and only seems to be formal 
because it is abstract. Finally, we must deduct all that 
appertains only to the discursive form of the manifesta- 
tion of the logical in conscionsness, and not to the logical 
K such, thus the direniption of the logically connected 
moment!*, which may be likened to the exhibition of an 
illuminated point as a shining line in a quickly rotating 
miiTor. It is the logical formal principle that causes the 
moments successively related in the discursive-logical 
thou gilt -process of consciousness (e.^., the terms of a conclu- 
sion) to stand to one another in actual logical relation; but 
that the related moments are discursively sundered is due 
oaly to the nature of conscious thought, not to the logical 
principle, which is ever inherently unconscious, and even 
in the discursively logical process of consciousness is in- 
terposed between every pair of terms as a timeless uncon- 
scious factor, 50 that it is not to be wondered at, that it is 
also manifested as such in the implicit intuitive thinking 
of the unconscious Idea and its self-determination (cp. 
Chap, vii.B., vol. i. pp. 314-316). The logical principle is 
in theological language the divine reason ; in metaphysical, 
the very simplest primitive reason, from which everything 
rational is derived. As primitive reason it is the formal 
regulator of the material self-determination of the Idea; 
it ia generally the formal aspect of the unconscious intui- 
tioQ of the Alt-One, whose material aspect ia the Idea ia 
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th« narrower sense. Lastly, it is the matrix from which 
the not yet existing Idea is unfolded at the beginning of 
the world-process. 

If we would now more precisely specify what the 
Logical or the primitive Reason is, not for the Idea, but in 
itself, we shall be obliged to keep to the old enouncement 
of the logical formal principle under the form of the laws 
of identity and contradiction, t.e., not to the discursive 
expression of these laws, but to the logical element con- 
tained in them. The two are one, and only the positive 
and negative expression of the same thing, but at the 
same time also the positive and negative mode of mani- 
festation of the same principle. The logical formal prin- 
ciple in the shape of the law of identity is absolutely 
unproductive (the A = A leads to nothing) ; it has been 
the error of all logistic philosophers that they regarded 
the logical principle as positively creative, and even 
imagined it possible to attain, by its means, to a positive 
content of the world, to a positive final aim of the 
same. All positive teleology is therefore a still-born child, 
because the positive end must be a creation of the logi- 
cal principle in the positive sense, but the latter is in the 
positive form altogether uncreative, nay, of itself could 
never attain to a process, but must persist in pure identity 
with itself. 

Not so the negative aspect, although here certainly 
the logical formal principle can only be manifested il 
a non-logical is present, which the logical can oppose 
with its negation. The inner conflict of the void Will 
that wills willing and yet cannot will, that aims at 
satisfaction and reaches dissatisfaction, is such a uon- 
logical ; the volition itself is the negation of the Law ol 
Identity, in that it annuls persistence in identity, and 
demands that A (pure potentiality) do not remain A, 
but change into B (the act); it is therefore the nega- 
tion of the positively logical, and therewith challenges 
the logical formal principle to manifestation in a nega- 
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^Ve sense.' The logical negates the negation of itself: 
*^ says, " The contradiction (namely, to me, the logical) 
is not to be;" and in saying that it proposes to itself 
In end, namely, the abolition of tho alogical, of voli- 
tion. Certainly tliis end, that follows from the negative 
mods of manifestation of the logical principle, is itself 
oiily negative, directed against the genuinely positive in 
Tolition, that only from the standpoint of the logical 
appears relatively negative. In the same sense will also, 
from the point of view of the logical, the end — the 
luppression of volition — appear as negation of the nega- 
tion of itself, i.e., as double negation, i.e., as something 
relatively positive, hnt from the point of view of the 
iilog:ical the end remains a purely negative one, as is con- 
finned by the result, reduction to nought. Accordingly 
wa too must hold by the expression of a negative final 
end, in contrast to the impossible positive final end (in 
the cense of an emanation from the logical principle in 
its positive form), and shall have to lay stress on the tact 
that here teleology altogether, in the last resort, has only 
been saved by the absurdity of all search after a positive 
end and the untenability of all positive teleology being 
apprehended through the principle of the logical itself, 

1 It can hftrdly be neccuaiy ta thatthe "WhU" of the world iacon- 

sD to mind thut the determination trived mnit judidousl; and wisely, 

n( the "Alogical" and "Lngicil," and thereby pcdnta to the action of ■ 

bice deduced from the nature of the ^fnte and logical principle, which we 

tiro principle! "Will" and "nncon. bave perceived in its iniuiifeBtation 

■ioua intuitire Idea," bad atready to be nnoonaciaui intuitire firaeO' 

betn proved by the inductivo path. Iniion. It Boemed to me expedient 

"nio ooapter on the Misery of Biist- tn show here once more that tiic coa- 

moe, DBioely, had indnetjvely p.-oved trarycoam: alio leadi to the nnder- 

tbat the eiiateace of thia uo:ld ii staDding of the Whole, i.c, that from 

Wone than would be lU non-ciirt- the very nature of the pjsohioft! ele- 

(wa ; that therefore the "That" of mentary function* "willing And pet- 

tfat world, or ita enifitence, must owe ceiving," expanded into attributes of 

ita origin to an irrational or alogi- theAlT-One, followaatoncethealogi. 

cal principle, but at the Eame time cal and logical chamctcr of the cinne, 

aim that this irrational principle, because iu thia manner the orifanio 

wbich proceeds to make the world connectionof all thetermsinthetni- 

loto a wretched one, U tolition. On versed circle of thought bccomea far 

Ihe other liand, it has been shown mure conspicuoui. 
hy all the preceding inrestigntinna 
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and by the adoption of a negative teleology, i.e., a teleology 
with absolutely negative end, but wliicli from the point o" 
view of logical speculation is, on account of the doubly 
negation contained in it, just as positive aa a directly 
poBitive teleology could ever be. 

We see, then, that we may and must go beyond Plato's 
determination of the One Idea as the Good or the end, to 
the higher determination of the ideal principle as tlia 
formal-logical. The eternity of the Ideas is not to be un- 
derstood, as if they one and all, just as ihey are aftei^ 
wards realised, lay from the very first and for ever boxed 
up in the ideal, and only waited for the Will to lealisa 
them; for then the infinite empty volition must realiaar 
the whole mass of Ideas at a stroke, which would only 
yield an eti^rnal chaos, but no development, leather must 
the Ideas always unfold themselves by self -de terminal 
tion from their formal piinciple only in the extent in 
which they are to be realised by t!ie Will in the coursft' 
of development; and this extent is determined by th«' 
constant final purpose on the one hand, and by the stagar 
of development of the world at any time attained on th«t 
other. The eternity of the Ideas is therefore not to be 
understood as eternal, even if only ideal, existence, but only 
as eternal pre-formation or possibility. Tiie logical is la 
itself to be regarded as a purely formal principle, whidi: 
ia stimulated to the ideal productivity of its content only 
by the other of itself, the alogical. We may say there h 
no pure logic, i.e., no manifestation of the logical purely 
in and by itself; there is only applied logic, i.e., manifesta- 
tion of the logical in and by its other, the alogicaL Only 
through applied logic is the ideal principle that is priTW 
loco pure formal principle filled with an ideal content 
(first the end, and then the succession of mean 
attain this end). 

Thus understood, our ideal principle also essentiall] 
agrees with that of Hegel (for the Absolute Idea of Heg&I 
is nothing more than that to which the empty husk ot 
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thoughl, the notion of pui'e \n:iug identical with QOthiD^ 
oas detenniued itself in virtue of its immanent logical 
formal principle in the progress of the evolution itself), 
except that one has in the word " Absolute Idea" an 
«Dipty sign, which is only filled when the whole develop- 
ment has been gone through; whilst the more familiar 
" logical" denotes the formal moment of the self-delermi- 
natioD in the extra-temporal ideal evolution. 

The process in the Idea per se is, as Hegel him- 
self says, an eternal, i.e., extra-temporal one, consequently 
it is also strictly again no process hut an eternal result, 
a being-in-one of all the moments mutually determined 
to all eternity ; and this being-in-one of the moments 
determining one another appears to us only as process 
when we artificially sunder them in discursive thought. 
For this reason I cannot allow that the logical determi- 
nation of that which at every moment emerges into 
actuality takes place through dialectic in the Hegelian 
sense, because in the sphere of the ultra- temporal eternity, 
where ive might at any rate speak of a peaceful juxta- 
position and intermingling of contradictory representations, 
no process is possible than that which necessarily presup- 
poses time, and on the other hand, again, in the piece of 
the Absolute Idea emerging at a particular moment into 
reality the main requirement of the Hegelian dialectic, the 
existence of contradiction, is wanting, — quite apart from 
this, that a dialectic process in the Hegelian sense can only 
lake place between concepts, these crutches of discursive 
tliiuking, whereas all unconscious thinking occurs in con- 
crete intuitions. 

When Plato, who, properly speaking, had no idea of 
laws of Nature, assumed also transcendent ideas ot every- 
ibiog of which he could abstract common notions, this 
was a childish point of view, which, as Aristotle reports 
at a later period, excited suspicion even in his own mind. 

We know now that all inorganic Nature is a conse- 
quence of the atomic forces acting according to their 
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immanent laws (which are compiised in their Idea), atn 
only wilh the origin of organisma is there an accession 
of genuinely new Iijeas. We know also that as all the- 
Ideas receive their deterraiuatiou from the Logical, and in 
strictness are altogether nothing but applications of the 
logical to given cases, the idea of the world-process is the 
application of the logical to empty volition. Witli Hegel tlie 
latter is represented by that which forma the commencing 
and starting-point of logic, pure being, identical with 
nothing ; for this is the only form under which tiie 
impulse to self -alienation foreign to the logical can exhibtb 
itself to the logical principle. 

We have seen that the Idea first becomes existent! 
when the Will grasps it as content, and consequently 
realises it; but what then is it previously ) At all events. 
not yet existent, a super-existent like the Will or empty 
volition. As the Will in volition passes out of itself (aa 
potentiality), so is the Idea put outside itself (as supeiv 
existentj by the Will, This is the radical diflerenos 
between the two : the Will itself ejects itself ; the Idea til 
translated into being by the Will (as one in the conditioft, 
of nol^being). 

Could the Idea pass of itself into being, it would indi 
be potentiality of being, — would therefore be itself "WilL. 
Bnt, ou the other hand, the Idea not yet translated iniO' 
being can also not absolutely not he {ovk ilvaC), else ths 
Will could also make notliiug of it; it can ooly be 9.\ 
uot-yet-being in a special sense {firj Bv). Now, if it is Kn 
be neither active being nor potentiality of being, nor al 
absolutely nothing, what then leniains ? Language wanUi\ 
an appropriate word for the designation of this concept 
One might be inclined to call this state latent bein^, 
which, even when it is made manifest by the Will, yet 
never becomes free being, but always only being as ideal 
content of a being in adu. From tlie actus the latent 
being of the Idea before its seizure by the Will is distin- 
guished by this, that by the word actus, on the one band; 
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one iLvolQnlarily always thiuka o£ a i-recediiig poten- 
tiality that is here wanting, and, on the other hand, of an 
actual being, an efficient activity, whose strict contrary 
is tliat still, calm, latent being, altogether self-enclused, 
never apontaneouaiy going out of itself. The wor^ actzis 
therefore is at most suitable so far as this state like 
the aclia forms a ccuitrasl to potentialily, but a con- 
trast that is of q^uite a different kind from that of actas. 
ScitelliDg seeks to make this relation of the concepts 
evident by terming this state achis puriis, i.e., an actus 
that is pure or free from potentiality, or translates this 
nif ov, " the purely (i.e., non-potential) being." It is, 
however, clear tliat these expressions are by no means 
happy, since, in Spite of the most satisfactory elucida- 
lioas, they must always leave the impression of a "wooden 
iion." This defect of expression, which arises through a 
vain atniggling with the limitations of language, however, 
by no means prejudices the result, that the Idea before 
being sucked into the vortex of being by the Will elevated 
to being must be thought in a relatively non-existent 
state, which, elevated above the real Being arising from 
the co-operation of Will and Idea (i.e., super-existentj. 
must be thought in this super-existent sense as a non- 
potential (i.e., also unsubstantial), bidden, still, pure being. 
Inevitably as Schelling was led to this definition so was 
Hegel also obliged to give to the Idea as first and most 
original determination that of pure being, which, in com- 
parison with a later filled being, is as good as notliing, 
except that in Hegel's panlogisni by this determination 
the alogical is at the same time smuggled in as moment 
of Uie initiative of the process. — As we called the Will 
before its elevation pure potentiality or pure faculty, we 
may describe the Idea before its transportation into being 
tha realm of pure possihilily. Both expressions agree in 
determining their object by a reference to something 
fature; the dilTerence, however, is that this relation is in 
"faculty" an active, in " possibilili/ " a passive one. The 
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Will as per se simply and purely formal admits of no 
distinction ; in tlie Idea, however, we Lave to distinguisli 
first tlie ideal principle as formal moment of self-deter- 
mination, and, secondly, the Idea as tlie infinite wealth 
of tlie possible forma of development which it hides in 
its bosom. So far as the latter collectively are pre- 
destined by the "purely being" formal element of tha- 
logical for the possible case of their biiLh, they stand im- 
plicitly as mere ideal possibilities precisely in the sun« 
eternal logical relation which is revealed on their entrance 
into being. But so far as they form in a special sense 
the realm of pure possibility, in an altogether different 
sense to the formal-logical principle underlying them, 
from which tliey are unfolded when once their hour is 
come, so far can the principle of latent (or, according to 
Schelling, pure) being appertaining to their matrix never 
be attributed to them, but must be reserved for the Idea 
03 formal-loi^ical principle of the ideal self-unfolding. 

We have seen that it is iu truth the Will, more precisely 
empty volition, which entrudes the Idea out of its purely 
independent being into a being with external relations, in 
that it seizes it once for all as its content, but that the Idea' 
as fulfilment of the Will determines and develops itself va.\ 
virtue of its logical formal moment. 

This proposition holds good from the first moment whea 
the Idea is externalised by the Will to the moment when 
Being is extinguished with the turning back of the WiU^ 
at every moment the sum of presentations which forms the 
content of the Will is a definite one, and indeed that definite. 
phase of the evolutionary process of the One World-Idea 
whose inner multiplicity it composes,and it is,since this evo- 
lutionary process of the World- Idea is a purely logical one, 
altogether and exclusively logically determined, or, what 
comes to the same thing, posited as regards its "What" 
with l(yical neecssUy. But since, as we know, the " What" 
of the world is at any moment only the realised content of 
the Will, the " What " of the world is at every moment of 
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the world-process determined by logical necessity. Be- 
cause it ia logically necessary (for the main aim) that tliere 
be davelopmeat (in order to the genesis and eohancement 
of consciousness), because the necessity of evolution in- 
cludes the necessity of time, thus time and the change 
of content in time belongs to the logically necessary con- 
tent of the Idea itself, therefore the realisation also of this 
content is presented as a definite process in time (cp. what 
was said regarding Space, vol ii, p. 181), 

The above proposition holds for every single event just 
as much as for the whole, for each individual forma indeed 
an integral part of the whole, and is as such an integral 
part determined by the whole, since each several exist* 
ence and event is, as regards its " What," only and 
wholly Idea, therefore a link in the inner organic manifold 
of the one and whole World-Idea at any time. If now 
the total amtent of the world-idea at every moment 
is logically determined throughout (namely, on the one 
hand, by the stable final end, on the other hand by the 
phase of development of the process attained at the last 
moment), and if each single part is determined by the 
whole, each single existence and huppening is also at every 
moment logically determined and conditioned. If, e.g., this 
liberated etone falls, the fallin<< takes place with this or 
that velocity for no otiier reason than because it is logically 
necessary under these circumstances, because it would be 
illogical if at this moment something else happened to the 
stone. Certainly that the stone altogether can siill fall at 
this moment, that it is still there to fall, tliat the earth ia 
still there to draw it to itself, this depends on the persist- 
ence of the Will ; for did the Will cease at the moment 
to will, therefore the world to be, it would no longer ht 
logical that the stone should fall 

We see here the two elements which go to make up 
causality. TluU the stone which I now let go falls, 
depends on tlie continuance of the wilHiig beyond this 
moment i but that it/alU, and falls indeed with such and 
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aucli velocity, depends on tins, that it is logical that it i» 
thus, and would be illogical if it were otherwise. That itt 
general anything comes to pass, that the effect /allows, de- 
pends on the Will; that the eflWct. t/ it follows, foUowa 
vfith necesffiii/ as Ihia and no other, depends on ihe Logical 
That indirectly the cause is determinative of the effect ia 
quite clear, for onl^ under thost ctTcumstances which collec- 
tively are termed " cause" is it logical that this effect follows. 

According to this, causality is another vame for logical 
necessity, that attains actuality through ihe Will. 

Having thus perceived purpose to be the positive side 
of the logical, we shall now be able unconditionally to 
subscribe the proposition of Leibniz, " causa e_^eietUis 
pendent a causis Jinalibus y " but we also know that it only 
expresses a part of the truth, that the whole world-process 
is in its content only a logical process, but in its existence a 
continual act of Will. Only by this, that phenomenal equally 
with final causality is comprehended as logical necessity ; 
only by this, that the logical necessity of the process i« 
admitted in all its phases, and physical causation and final 
causality (we may add as a third " motivation ") are per- 
ceived to be only different projections, in which nnivetsol 
determination, regarded under different points of view, pre- 
sents itself ; only, by this, I say, has at bottom a universal 
teleologic.ll apprehension of tlie world-process become pos- 
sible. For if everj' moment of the process ia to be altogether 
and without residue a link in the chain of physical causa- 
tion, and each at the same time altogetlier and witliout 
residue a link in the chain of final causality, this is only 
possible under one of the following three conditions: either 
causation and final causality I)ave their identity \ji.i,higker 
unity, of which iliey form merely different aspects of the 
apprehension through the discursive thinking of man, or 
both chains stand in a pre-established harmony, or the pre- 
sent link in the chain of causation only accidentally agrees 
with the present link in the cliain of final causes (as one 
and ihe same event). Chance would once and a way be 
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possible, but not in constant repetition ; the pre-established 
bAnnony is miracle ot the renunciation of comprehension ; 
thus only the first ciiao remains, if, with Spinoza, one 
will not entirely abandon final causality. 

The notion of logical necessity is the superordinate of 

eaosation, final causality, and motivation ; all necessity, 

r caasal, final, and deterministic (by motive), is otUi/ necessity 

I flieref ore because it b logical necessity. It is false to main- 

I, with Kant and go many moderns, that there is no 

kttber than a suhjectivistie notion of necessity, but it is trut 

vtiist all happening and existence as such would be mere 

» devoid of all necessity if the /onnal-logical Jiwnicnt 

f ad not imparl the compulsion of necessity into objective 

I ttalily, precisely as we oi'o conscious of it in our subjective 

t;ftiiiking. But whoever concedes tlie objective reality of 

wjii» world {i.e., independent of the consciousness of the 

BjVabject) can no longer deny the necessity of the operation 

I the laws of Nature, unle^ he commits the absurdity 

t assuming tliat quality of matter-of-factness, wtuch the 

latractiou of euipirically exceptionless rules aifords and 

mposes upon us, to be fortuitous. Since the probability 

of lach a cooiinuaily recurring accidental order whicli 

compels us to formulate abstract laws, is infinitely small, 

i probability that an objective necessity answers to 

underlies the subjectively abstracted rule borders 

1 certainty. Certain as is the existence uf an objective 

ssity iu the world, so certain is it thai everything 

titppening in llie world is logically determined and con- 

itioned, simply because the notion of necessity is only 

mable aa logical necessity. Thus and only thus are the 

fficoliies resolved which the concept of causality has 

1 from Hume to Kirclimann. 



4. TIte IderUical Substance of both Attributes. — We now 
iftpproach the question whetlier the Idea is attribute or 
~ nbstance, whether it is the tliought of a Being befon-, 
»elund, or above it, or whether it in its turn is itself an 
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uUimnte i We have seen thiit Phto did not definitely decido' 
in favour of any of these views. Hegel naserts that the 
Concept is sole suhstaace, that the Idea is God, whilst 
Sclielliiig deoids the self-raovement of the Concept postn- 
lated by Hegel (Werke, i, lO, p. 132): "There lies there- 
fore in the asserted necessary movement a double illu- 
sion: (i.) In that for thought i\i& Notion is substituted, 
iind this is represented as something moving itself, and 
yet the Notion would of itself lie perfectly immovable if 
it were not the notion of a. thinking subject, i.e., if it were 
not thought; (2.) In that one imagines thought is only 
impelled by an inlierent necessity, whilst it yet manifestlj.j 
has a goal towards which it strives." 

In the first place I would remark, that the difference of 
the two views, although important enough theoretically, 
yet is hardly so important as it might appear at the first 
glance, because we find oarselves here already in a region of 
the super- ex is tent, where our conceptions finally leave ua in 
tlie lurch ; and even when they appear to us sufficient, are 
indeed hardly able to cover that transcendent objectivity ia, 
the way in which metaphysics only too easily imagines. J 

Nevertheless thus much stands firm, tiiat of whatever^ 
kind this or the final metaphysical principles of a system 
may be, our thinking always finds itself under the inevi- 
ttble compulsion to conceive the same either as function- 
ing substances, or, however, to assume a substance behind 
them as whose attributes tliey appear, and which is func- 
tional as active subject when the principles become ope- 
rative. Thus we cannot tliink tlie Idea of Hegel or the 
unconscious intuitive Perception otherwise than as either 
itself raised to substance, or, however, as supported by 
unother substance as attribute. We have likewise in the 
Will of Schopenhauer only the choice of substantialising 
the Will itself or of regarding it as attribute of a substance 
lying behind it. Our thinking is absolutely unable to think 
n function without active subject, wliich at, the same tima 
must, as ultimate principle resting upon itself, be metapby- 
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sical substance. We cannot think perception wich^iut a per- 
ceiviug, vglitioii without a willing subject; and the only 
question is, whether we will think and con think as per- 
ceiving auliject the Idea itself, as willing subject the Will 
itself, or whether we find ourselves caused to assume a 
aapport of the attributes of willing and perceiving lying 
behind them. This necessity of thought goes even behind 
the functions as such, and tracks the principles into the 
condition of their super-existent calm and conccnluienl. 
Even there we must distinguish in the " being- able- to- be " 
and " purely being " between that whicJi. can be or purely 
is, and the slates of the being-able- to -bo, or purely being. 
riic necessity of this separation in our thinking is not to 
be disputed. The only question is whether one is to 
^oie it as merely subjective, or whether one must allow 
it bo be transcendent and objective, a question which if 
bardly to be decided a priori. 

Hegel would have had to do the former if he bad dealt 
with thia alternative ; the latter is the point of view of 
Schelltng. In the former cose one spcnks of the whale 
Idea or the whole Wilt irrespective uf this distinction as 
Substance ; in the latter, the subject that is fuuctioual or 
that supports the state is posit<?d as substance, the function 
or the state as Attribute, In the former case, the Idea or 
the Will is the wliole, therefore subsla-nce aud attribute at 
eiut; in the latter, they are in the narrower sense only 
the function, or that which is state, thus only attribute, 
and presuppose a substance behind themselves as their 
fnnctioning substance or their substrate. 

The difference only becomes important when we have 
to do with a duality of principles and with their mutual 
relation. Hegel and Schopenhauer, each of whom only 
allows one of the two principles, have logically no reason, 
to make that separation, since it would he needless for them; 
but as the need of the unity of the two principles, Idea and 

kWill, makes itself felt, is the carrying out of that division 
called for. Although, namely, the functions or states of 
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ideation and volition are different, still this does not prevent 
our positing the substantial element of the two principles, 
or the subject of both Tunctions, tJtat which knows and that 
which wills, US one and the saiju. So far aa the substantial 
identity and only functional difference of the two principles 
ia recognised, we have reached Spinoza's one substance wUk 
two attributes. 

The indispensable requirement of the essential or 
substantial identity of Will and Idea is thus at the 
same time decisive also for the question as to the sub- 
stantial or nttributive character of the Idea by itself and 
of the Will by itself. That requirement is altogether 
inevitable. If WiU and Piesentation were separate sub- 
stances, the possibility of their influence on one another 
would be as little obvious as the possibility of a real 
action on one another of distinct individuals is concetT- 
able according to the principles of a consistent pluralism 
(cp. above, vol. ii. p. 230 ff.) It would not be apparent 
how the one is to enter into relation with the other, Low 
the Will can grasp the logical as its content, how the logjcal 
can find itself compelled lo react against a foreign alogicnl 
not appertaining to it at all and its anti-rational doings. 
If, on the contrary, it ia one and the same essence which 
ia these two, i.c., of which and in which they are attribute^ 
the intimate connection of both is so much matter 0/ couni 
that its contrary even becomes impossible. The same thd 
is the one is also the other; the wilier is the perceiver, 
and the perceiver ia the wilier, — only the willing and the 
perceiving is different, not the wilier and the perceiver. 
Volition is non-rational, but the reason of the wilier ia just 
the idea ; perception is without energy, but the power of tht 
perceiver is simply volition. It is no contrary oppositioB 
of opposed tendencies of one and the same activity, for suctt 
would annul each other, or at best allow the excess of the 
oAequantitatively superior tendency to subsist; it is also BO 
negatively contradictory opposition between two terms, of J 
^> hich only the one is positive, the other, howev^. 
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or privative as regards the first, but it is a poaitiwely contra- 
dictory opposition, in wliich each term is positive in a qnil* 
diBer«ut sphere, thus certainly, in relation to the other, ia 
not what the other is. Such a contrast involves also no in- 
consistency; tlie Will and the Logical, or power and wisdom 
in the Absolute, contradict one another as little as, say, the 
redness and the perfume in a rose or goodness and truthful- 
ness in a man. There are not two drawers in the Unconsci- 
eus, in one of which lies the irrational Will, in tlie other the 
powerless Idea, but they are two poles of a magnet with 
opposite qualities, on whose opposition the world rests in 
ii3 unity ; as in a magnet we do not succeed in isolating 
the north magnetic function from the south magnetic, but 
with continued division of the magnet the double activity 
or polarity itself appears bouud to the smallest pieces, so 
also are the two attributes of the Unconscious inseparably 
uuited, in each single function of the All-One however in- 
significant, as matter and form, as ideal and realising mo- 
ment. It is not a blind man who carries a lame man showing 
theway.bnt it is a single whole and sound one, that certainly, 
hoTi'ever, cannot see with the legs and walk with the eyes. 
It Will and Presentation were separate substances, an 
insurmountable dualism would pervade the world, and 
leave its mark in the soul of the individual — but of 
lach a dualism there is nowhere any trace. Monism, 
towards which, as we have seen, all tends, would there- 
with be absolutely annulled, and a pure dualism put 
in its place. Now at length is the secret dread of this 
liiviaion, which was a disturbing element, especially in 
Chap, vii. C, removed by our recognising the same as a 
dualism only of attributes, which does Ttot prejudice the 
unity of the substance, but which cannot possibly be done 
away with when in general an existence is to be explained. 
A pure and absolute one is equally a self-contradictory 
conception with a pure and absolute many, as Plato long 
ago showed in his " Parmenides." To be possible, whether 
concept or as existent, the unity of the One must be 
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unity of an inner manifoldness or plurality, wliich plurality 
is most simply duality. The inner duality is accordingly an 
indispensable condition of the All-One on the side of its 
existence, or, in other words : untenable as is every abso- 
lute dualism, so indispensable a supposition is a i-elaliva 
immanent dualism for the truth of absolute Monism. 

This becomes still clearer if we consider the necessity 
of the explanation of the process. Could even a non-plur^ 
One exist, it yet could only exist as absolutely riyid, identi- 
cally self-persistent, and we should never reach the possi- 
bility of a process. To explain a process we necessarily 
need a peace- disturber in the rigid repose of the All-One, 
that seizes the initiative in order to Interrupt the same. 
But even such moment of the initiative alone would 
yield no actual process, but would at the most reach the 
merevelleity of the process (empty volition), Tliat an actual 
process may come to pass there must be, beside tlie earn- 
mencinij factor, at lenst one more that encounters the former, 
and indeed in the double sense of the term of succouring 
and opposing ; tor only from the co-operation and counter- 
action of at least two moments can a process result. The 
second only helps the first to attain that which it wills to 
attain with its initiative, the process, as we saw more fully 
above; on the other hand, however, only two factors are 
required, because from the standpoint of tlie second the 
firat is a something that sJtovld not he, against which the 
second feels itself compelled by its nature to turn, in order 
to make that wliich ought not to he again the not-being. 
In this sense Sehelling also says (I 10, 247), " There would 
altogether be no process if there were not something which 
should not he, or which at least was in a way in which it 
should not be " (namely, the beinj;-ahle-to-will as blindly 
willing, or, as Sehelling usually says, the being-ahle-to-be 
as blindly being). 

That something ought not to be as it is can always only 
be said from a certain point of view, and indeed only from 
a point of view opposed to that of the being in question ; 
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tliU3, e,y,, it can only be said from the point of view of 
the Logical that the Alogical as such should not be, so that 
io the Iflst resort the turning-agaiDst-willing of the Logical, 
and therewith the possibility of the process, rests oo this, 
that a logical opposition exists between the two attri- 
hatcs, i.e., thiit the one is not what the other is (the 
Will not logical, and the Idea not endowed with Will). 
Only from the logical opposition of the two in the One 
can a process arise, Not, indeed, that this logical oppo- 
sitioa forthwith and immediately becomes a real anti- 
nomy, in the sense in which we apprehend the contradic- 
tion between the divided will-acts of the All-One as a real 
conflict, for to this end there is wanting, as we know, to 
the logical Idea self-dependence and independence of the 
Will, as well as all energy of action ; rather this opposi- 
tion remains eminently a logical one, and only indirectly 
leads to a real opposition, in that a part of the Will is 
in the course of the process brought by means of the 
emancipation of the conscious Idea to turn as negative 
volition against the positive volition, until with continued 
enhancement of consciousness the negative part of voli- 
tion is so far augmented as to be able to paralyse the 
positive, and thus to hurl back that which ought not to 
be into non-being. That which forms the real opposition 
is accordingly always volition with opposite content, and 
Will and Presentation as such never como into real oppo- 
sition, but remain in the logical opposition appertaining 
to them by nature. But undoubtedly the halves of voli- 
tion turned against one another bear the stamp of this 
opposition, because in positive volition the (still uncon- 
scious) presentation, while bound to surrender itself to 
the wili-to-live, serves to bring tiie latter to the point 
where the conscious presentation in pessimistic self-know- 
ledge comprehends the folly of the Will, and now motives 
the willing of the willing- no-longer. 

The exclusion of such a misunderstanding seemed 
desirable in order not to render difficult, or to prevent, 
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by this erroneous assumption of a real conflict between tb( 
attributes, the undGrgtanding of the inseparable vniiy a 
both attributes, as we have just expounded it. 

Precisely in the same manner does Schelling apprehend 
the Dualism in Monism (\Verke, ii. 3, p. 218): "Thi 
identity must rather be taten in the strictest sense t 
subslantial identity. Tlie meaning is not that potential 
being and pure being are severalli/ conceived as independent 
being, i.c., as Substance (for Substance is wliat esists it) 
independence of aught else). They are not themselves Sub^ 
stance, but only dda-minations of the One stiper-aduati. 
The meaning, therefore, is not that there is potential beinj^ 
and pure being, but the meaning is, that the very Same^ 
i.e., tJie same Substance, is in its unity, and without therel^ 
becoming twain, potentisl being and pure being." 

One might call this Substance identical in Will anj 
Presentation, this individual Single Being, which onlj 
supports those abstract generalities, " the absolute 8 " 
ject," aa that "which can be related to nothing else, £ 
to which all else is related as Attribute " (Schelling, ii 
318); but unfortunately the word Subject is so ambigv 
ous that one may easily call forth misunderstandings bj 
its employment (e.g., if we should take it here as corr»^ 
lated to an object). On the otlier hand, if one is entitled^ 
to call anything original the Absolute Spirit, assuredlji 
every reader not prepossessed by Hegel's arbitrary Umita 
tion of the word Spirit to its manifestation in the restricted 
form of consciousness will allow that it must be this nnitj 
o£ Will and Perception, of Power and Wisdom, this C 
Substance, that everywhere both wills and perceives,— 
as we have hitherto called it, the Unconscious, Thfl! 
One " super- existent, which is all that is," we may t 
fore now define as pure, unconscious (impersonal, bub 
indivisible, therefore individual) Spirit, according to 
which our Monism may be more precisely characterised a 
spiritualistic Monism. Herewith have we reached the apex 
of the pyramid, and have advanced the elucidation of t 
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concept " the Unconscious," provisionally outlined in I. 3 
to cognition of the first order. 

To couio to an understanding with Spinoza we have, 
lastly, Btill to emphasise t!ie following points of difference. 
It would be a great error if we tried to conceive the rela- 
tion of our substance to our attributes in the way in wliicli 
tliislmabeeu done by many interpreters of Spinoza, namely, 
IS if the former were the jiotentiallty of the Attributes, 
_ and these were it3 ocliis or activities. With regard to the 
a of Potentiality we are quite out of danger, for the 
■Otenliality ot Being or Williug is itself (Afi One of the 
"Iributes, and the other we have expressly defined as the 
J Being, which has issued from no Potentiality. To 
iither of these, therefore, can Substance stand in the 
laiiou of Potentiality, and neither is Actus, which pro- 
ceeded from a Potentiality. This is a cardinal difference 
from Spinoza, with whom manifestly Substance appears as 
the potentiality of the Attributes, But we may agree with 
Spinoza in this, that Eristence is only to be found in the 
ejected (e^Krrdfievoif or e^iaTafihiov) Mode ; to Substance 
ss such, with all its attributes, however, only subsistence 
appertains (which underlies the eject. suhsistU). 

The second difference lies in the defiuitiou of that one of 
the two Attributes which Spinoza, after the precedent of 
Les Cartes, calls Metendon. But now Thought and Exten- 
sion are no contrasts, for Extension is indeed also in Thought. 
Only Thought and nai Estension, which is intended by 
Spinoza, form a contrast. However, between the concepts 
Thought and real Extension, the opposite again is not be- 
tween "Thought" and "Extension," but between "Thought" 
and" Real" or "Ideal and Eeal;" it is not Extension 
that makes Eeality, but it itself must first be made real, 
in order to form a contrast with Thought. The second 
attribute ot Spinoza must therefore be that which makes 
rtcd, not merely Extension, but also all the rest of the 
Ideal ; but this is no other than Will, Then first, when 
r Extension we put Will, does Spinoza's Metaphysic 
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become what it should be, but then also the apex of c 
pyramid coincides with the One Substaoco mystically p 
tulated by Spinoza. 

Beyond that which is the Substrate of everything Exists 
ing no Philosophy can go. Here we stand at the inher" 
eutly insoluble problem of problems. The earth resta c 
the elephant, the elephant stands on the tortoise, and t' 
tortoise ? ? The ability to become rigid before the problen 
of groundless subsistence, as before a Gorgon's head, is the 
true touchstone of metaphysical talent. The contcTiiment 
with the regress to God-Creator, or a surrogate of the 
same, is the proper mark of speculative indolence. An 
attempted dialectic self-generation of the first beginning 
would he tiio acme of a reason-killing sophistic. For Con- 
ception, Nothing and Something are at least equally war- 
ranted, hut only for conception, which always presupposes 
the subsistence of Thought. But whence this subsistence 
preceding the Concept ? If nothing at all were, no World, 
no Process, and no Substance, as also no one to philoso- 
phically marvel, there would be nothing wonderful in 
that — it would be eminently natural, and there would be 
no problem to solve ; but that there is a self-subsistent, an 
ultimate, on which everything depends (were this only the 
Hegehan Concept itself), that is so unfathomably wonder- 
ful, BO absolutely alogical and senseless, that poor little 
man, after he has once realised this last of all problems, 
and has beaten a long time with the arms of his reason 
impoteutly at the bars of this prison of the not-non-being, 
completely ceases to wonder at the details of the world- 
contrivance, pretty much as an illuminated modemseientist, 
meeting on an aerial journey beyond the clouds, undertaken 
for scientific purposes, with a fairy castle of the spirita 
of the air, might, in measureless astonishment at the mere 
existence of this castle, hardly find breath enough to 
wonder at the interior arrangements. It is for this meta- 
physical problem also absolutely indifferent what we regard , 
as ultimate, whether a self-conscious God or Spinoza's Sub- I 
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ince, the Jfotion or the Will, the Subjective Dream or 
Matter — it is all the same ; there remains a self-subsiatinj; 
Somewhat with its peculiar constitution as an ultimate. This 
Soioewhal, with its constitution, however, how comes it to 
lubsial, and to subsist with such characters, since from 
Nothing nothing can come? A self-conscious God must, 
despair at the insolubility of this riddle of his eteraal 
ibsistence, go mad, or, if it were possible, turn suicide ! 
The nature of the human mind certainly stands in its ob- 
tuseness far too low not soon to grow accustomed even to 
the highest of the marvels surrounding it, and at last to 
regard the exact formulating of the problem, not its solv,- 
tion, as its oiBce ; and yet it is well as it is that the philo- 
sophical pathos only flames up in moments ot exaltation, 
in order, viz., tkat the subordinate problems may receive 
their due of wonder. 
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5. ?%e PossihilUij of Metaphysical Knowledge. — Here our 
J ends J we will, however, in conclusion, pay some 
attention to the question wkethtr and how,froin the stand- 
— ._ptfinl of the Philosophy of the UncoTisdous, melaphysical cog- 
s possiiile. 
Thia question is not unimportant, for often the most 
' considerable metaphysical systems, that explain the 
I world in a coherent and even acceptable fashion. 
Eland puzzled before the problem how, according to their 
own presuppositions, the cognition of metaphysical con- 
ntctlon maintained by them is possible. At this place, of 
course, a Theory of Knowledge cannot bo expected, but 

»(mly a sketch of the point of view at which we find our- 
selves as regards that question. 
The GrEeco-Romau philosophy issued in Scepticism be- 
cause it did not succeed in findiuy n criterion of Truth, and 
cunsequently despaired of a settlement of the question 
whether Knowledge is possible. The dogmatism of modern 
philosophy was in like manner broken by Hume, wliose 

» pitiless criticism Kant carried still further and dcept:r. 
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But at tlie Bame time Kant was on the other aide ihi 
genius who initiated the phase of evolution of the most 
recent philosophy. Whilst Greek philosophy had use- 
lessly tormented itself with the impossible demand to 
lind iu knowledge itself a mark that should impress on 
it the stamp of truth, Kant weut hypotbetically to work, 
and asked " Apart from the question, whether there is a 
true cognition, of what sort must the metaphysical condi- 
tions be if such is to be possible ? " 

All the most recent philosophy, with the exception ot 
Sehelling's last system, stands with more or less conscious- 
ness at this point of view : the conditions of the possiinlity 
of knowing form, their jrutaphysic. As first and funda- 
mental condition of the possibility of all knowledge, the 
homogeneity of thought and its transcendent-objective 
object may be asserted, since with a heterogeneity of thought 
and thing absolutely no liarniony of the two, i.e., trath, 
and still less a consciousness of this agreement, i.e., cogni- 
tion, la possible. 'Without this assumption only two stand- 
points are possible : that of naive Eealism and that of Sub- 
jective Idealism. The former fails to see that everything 
that I can express in words and reach with my thoughts 
can always only be my own thoughts, but never a reality 
lying beyond the same; that thuught can never denude 
itself of the character of thought, and erroneously con- 
fuses thought itself or the thinkable (intelligible) with _ 
that which lies beyond thought (trans-intelligible), which J 
as a truly imaginary quantity is believed by thinking wheiLl 
it thinks its thoughts. The second standpoint corrects thi» J 
error (as regards the things per se still remaining for Kant), 
but it commits the other fault of denying that which is 
placed beyond the limit of thinking, because it is vn- 
attainahle to thinking, and therewith annihilates the pos- 
sibility of all knowledge, in that thinking is lowered to a 
dream without object and therewith without truth. This 
ia opposed by the Philosophy of Identity, in that it sup- 
poses the transcendent element in cognition to be consub-l 
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stantial irith thinking, and urges with justice " thai on no 
other poasille supposUion is a knowledge coiicdvaUe " (Schel- 
ling, i 6, 138), because on no other supposition is a har- 
mony of thought with its presumed (transcendent) object 
possible. This identity of Thought and Being tliua quite 
indirectly estabUshed (of which the ancients had hardly 
an inkling) is henceforth the unshakable fuudameutal pro- 
position of all philoso|ihy, is however variously appre- 
hended. In Schelling's " System of Identity " it is, as with 
Leibniz, a species of pre-established harmony, in virtue 
of which the individual consciousness unfolds its subjec- 
tive world from its limited point of view according to the 
same forms, categories, and complete determinations as the 
world beyond is developed, although this harmony more 
easily finds a foundation in the Monism of the one abso- 
lote intelligence or reason of Schelling than in the Mo- 
nadology of Leibniz. Hegel overcomes the difficulty by 
resolving everything into the one dialectical process of 
Idea, in which no one thing opposes another as alien or 
distinct (as with Schelling and Leibniz the " windowless" 
monads do), but each posits itself with regard to each in 
all possible kinds of relations (among which are also 
Causality and Reciprocity). If Hegel thus, on the one 
hand, makes a great advance beyond Schelling, on the 
other hand he takes a step backward when, in the great 
confusion of the general dialectic, he completely obliterates 
the distinction between thought and its object, the distinc- 
tion between subjective thought and that which is beyond 
it, by systematically confounding the point of view of the 
individual and the absolute thinking, of conscious and 
unconscious thinking. To render these distinctions per- 
fectly clear, to separate these points of view anew and 
strictly, I took for my task. To me the Beyond of con- 
scious thinking is unconscious thinking; it is an unattain- 
able Beyond, for consciousness cannot think unconsciously; 
if it thinks " unconscious thinking," it thiiOcs its oion con- 
Bcioua thought and yet supposes something else, precisely 
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H3 when it tfiiiiks " the thing that has being." (C'[i. " Dasfl 
Ding an sich und seine Eeschaffenheit," pp. 74-76.) But] 
yet the hither as the further side is thi-nking, and so far a 
this coDsubstantiality reaches, reacts the possibiliCj of an I 
agreement, truth, cognition. It is to be observed her^ I 
first, that tlie fiejond of conscious thinking lies juat as 
much vAthhi as mthout one's own individuality ; secondly, 
that the concrete agreement of the thing with the conscious 
thonght of the same is effected by a double causality — 
between the thing and the nnconacious part of the indi- 
vidual (to which also the body belongs), and between this 
and one's consciousness ; and thirdly, that the causal con- 
straint felt by consciousness and referred to a transcendent 
reality and the distinction made between the same and the 
logical necessity of purely ideal relations is only intelli- 
gible on the supposition, that from both sides a Will enters 
into the ideal conflict and makes this a real one. This Will _ 
is, no matter whether one contemplates an alien will c 
one's own, no longer merely beyond consciott^ess (lilcfll 
unconscious thinking), but it is beyond the idtal altogether^ 
both conscious and unconscious thinking. That it never- 
theless gives rise to far fewer difficulties than unconscious 
thinking Is due to this, that it does not at all affect the Ideal 
content, but only impresses on it the meaning of realityj 
otherwise however leaves the perceived object unchanged. I 
According to these considerations it can no longer b0^ 
doubtful how the Philosophy of the Unconscious is related 
to those contrasts : Thought and Thing, mens and eTia, 
ratio and res. Spirit and Nature, Ideal and Eeal, Subjec- 
tive and Objective. We know that Being is a product of ' 
the non-logical and logical, of Will and Representation ; 
that its " That " is posited by volition, its " Wliat," how- ' 
ever, is the ideational content of that volition, thus not 
merely homogeneous with the Idea, but, because itself Idea, 
identical in the strictest sense of the term, but that the 
Eeal is distinguished from the Ideal by that which li 
reality to the Ideal, by the Will. Thus also Spirit and J 
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K'atare are no longer dififerent, for the orvjijial Tincon- 
K'ioua spirit ia that in its independent being which in the 
iictual combination of it3 momenta is Nature, and as 
rault of the natural process conscious spirit, or spirit in 
[iie narrower (Hegelian) sense of the term. But as con- 
eeras the Subjective or Objective, these are altogether 
relative conceptions, which _/ir«i oppear with the origin of 
mriicioutTtess, for in the unconscions Volition and the un- 
tnscious Pc'esentatioQ these have no place ; the Uncon- 
I is exalted above those contrasts, since its thinking is 
means subjective, but /or «s objective, in truth, how- 
transcendent-absolute. We can therefore also in 
not say that the Unconscious is the Absolute 
ibject, but only that it is what alone can become Subject, 
it as it is what alone citn become Object, simply because 
there is nothing beside the Unconscious : and thvs under- 
stood, we may certainly call it the absolute Subject and 
the absolute Object, notwithstanding that as Unconscious 
it U exalted above the opposition of the Subjective and 
Objectiva 

We have seen that consciousness only occurs on a 
collision of different directions of tlie Will, of these then 
each is the objective for the other, and each the subjective 
in opposition to the other objective to it, presupposing tiiat 
both directions of the Will occupy relations, which do not 
prevent the possibility (>f the arising of consciousness by 
their lying beneath the threshold of consciousness. 

It, e.ff., one supposes the atoms above the threshold of 

consciousness, the atomic force A would become objective 

to the attiinic force B, and conversely ; the atomic force A, 

the other hand, itself become, in contrast; to the objec- 

ity of B, subjective and conversely. Tims would tiie 

'^conscious become in two ways conscious in A and B, 

both objectively and subjectively. ■ 

After having thus seen that the union of all the above- 
named contrasts results from our principles, we come back 
question as to the possibility of knowledge. It was 
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then proved by the roost recent philo3opliy ttat a 
resting on the aublation of those contrasts is the only true 
one, xrt case there bo at all a genuine cognition ; but 
■whfthcr there be such, of this all proof was wanting after 
as before. It was in assuming the same as dogmaiie, as 
the pie-Kantian dogmatism, nay, the possibility did not 
even occur to it, that any one with justice may deny and 
must deny the possibility of an absolute knowing (Iiea3on)j 
till proof thereof has been obtained (cp. Scheliing, 

p- ;4). 

Its whole philosophising rested, therefore, on s 
dition that perfectly hovered in the air, the whole waal 
a hypothetical philosophising from an improved . 
position. 

Accordingly our latest philosophy likewise could con- 
sistently only dissolve in Scepticism. That this Sceptt 
cism is in tho younger philosophically educated world (so ' 
far as it has surmounted an immature Dogmatism) the 
prevailing one, can harilly be disputed ; tliat the same baa 
received no scientifically consistent elaboration (Aenesi- 
demus only attacks Kant) lies only in this, that the 
palpable results of the exact sciences and the practical 
interests now absorbing all attention are altogether un- i 
favourable to Philosophy, in that they too much di3traet| 
theoretical thinking and discourage the pursuit of itl 
to its last consequences. To proceed further, there ' 
are manifestly oidy two ways : either we must, in order 
to establish the hypothetical result o£ the Philosophy of 
Identity, directly prove that a geuuine cognition exists, — ■ 
yet with such an endeavour one would only relapse into 
the inherently vain efforts of the Greeks (cp. Kant's 
Werke v. Koakr, ii. p. 62-63), or we must really avail our- 
selves of the most recent progress, and approach the pro- 
blem at the (qrposite end to the Greek.f, i.e., we must by 
a path altogether different from that hitherto attempted, 
accessible and evident to all, diredly prove the materjalJ 
identity of Thought and Being. This path can only b* J 
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^bat traversed by us, the successive inductive ascent from 

N"ow certainly the proof led by this path must itself 
lie a knowledge, if it is to prove anything ; we might 

tlierefore think that we have merely only iu appearance 

^ot a step further, but in reality, just as before, stand with 

out feet in the air. This is, however, not so ; rather the 

state of the case is as follows : — 
Formerly it was said ; " J/ there is a knowledge, it is 

material identity of Thought and Being ; " go beyond this 

aimple conditional proposition we cannot. 
Kow we say: "(i) If there is a knowledge, it must rest 

on material identity of Thought and Being, therefore also 
be to be found in immediate experience (affection of 
thought by being) and tlie logically correct inferences from 
the same; (2) the inferences from experience establish 
the material identity of Thought and Being ; (3) from this 
identity follows the possibility of knowledge." 

Herewith we have entered into a closed circle, whero 
each term conditions the others, no matter with which we 
begin, whilst before we had only a conditional proposition 
without back- and breast-work as it were. There accord- 
ingly undoubtedly remains still the possibUiti/ that this 
whtde circle of psychological and metaphysical conditions 
ia a mereli/ subjective appearance, which consciousness is 
compelled to form for itself by an inexplicable necessity ; 

»that there is therefore in fact still no knowledge and no 
identity of Thought and Being, and the circle of mutually 
inpporting relations built thereon a mere chimera. For 
oertainly the transcendent and not merely subjective exist- 
ence of that circle cannot in all strictness prove to be abso- 
lute truth, just because consciousness is condemned to this 
circle, and can never assume a standpoint outside the same, 
Lfrom which the nature of that circle could be judged, for the 
[■ingle reason that the possibility of cognition cannot be 
'^nowD without knowledge. 

Although then the absolute impossibility of the contrary 
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cannot be proved, yet by tliat circle tbe probability tha 
there is both knowletige as well as identity of Thought 
and Being has become very much greater than it ^ 
before in that simple conditional proposition, devoid of all 
support both in front and behind ; it lias become so great' 
that the possibility of the contrary is no longer practically 
of account. Scepticism is, therefore, not annihilated, bat 
acknowledged to be theoretically warranted, as it is also is 
fact the preservative against all relapse into the dogmatie 
narrowness of belief in absolute knowledge, i.e., in the at- 
tainableness of an absolute truth as the only worthy office 
of the science of sciences, philosophy. But whilst w* 
must thus acknowledge absolute scepticism to have foi 
all time and notwithstanding any possible advance of 
science to a justifiable existence, we have at the sams; 
time reduced its rawje to such a degree that its importanos! 
disappears, for the practice not only of life, but also <' 
science. 

It we contemplate this result concerning the possibility 
of knowledge in general, it agrees remarkably with thai 
which must by degrees be on all sides granted for the 
knowledge of every special truth (so far as it is not of ri 
formal logical kind), that there is for us no truth, i.«., 
probability of the value i, but only more or less consider^ 
able probability, which never reaches i, and that we must 
be perfectly content when in our cognition we reach a 
degree of probability which robs the possibility of the c 
trary of practical importance (cp. also Introductory, I. b,y 
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^nirodndion. — The deep obscurity in wliich the func- 



'^Os of the central organs of the nervous system were 
'apt until a few generations ago, has in the course of 
•le present century been cleared up at many points, and 
'^ tte last decennium these points, illuminated by the 
"gilt of knowledge, have ao increased that a certain com- 
Pteliension of the facts as a connected whole is now within 
**Ur reach. However conscious the possessors of this 
^nowled^a may still he of its incompleteness and super- 
ficiality, it must yet be welcomed as a first foundation of 
the physiology of the central organs, and is alrendy in a 
Position to furnish hints in different directions, which are 
of value partly for the psychological, partly for tiie natural- 
philosophical elaboration of experience. 

Unfortunately, until a short time ago there existed no ' 
Vork which collected into a clear whole, and thereby made 
accessible to wider circles the communications with respect 
to this particular branch of physiology that are scattered 
in scientific hooks and journals. Perhaps MaudsJeij in the 
first physiological part of his " Pliysiology and Pathology 
of Mind " had come nearest to the mark ; liowever, the 
Becond edition of this work hears the remote date 1 868, and 
cannot therefore contain the results of the most recent pro- 
L giess of science.' On the other hand, the " Grundziige der 
■ phyaiologischen Psychologic " of Professor Wilhtlin Jl'undt 

PalhOngy of Slind. 1876. Ma 
Fathoiogy 0/ Mind, being the third 
[( Pkyntiogy ef Mind, ^ing tha edition o( the second part of Tlic 
finl part of t> third edition, re- Plii/Hology and Patkaliyff ef Mind, 
•iwd, mlarg«d, and in great part rccnsC, enlftrgfi], and Tswritten, 
tpwrilten, of Tkt Ph^nologi, and 1S79.— Ta.] 
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(Leipzig: Engelmaon, 1S73 and 1S74) fulfil the functioa'l 
o£ a coinpendium in an eminent degree, and along with 
a physiology of the sense- preceptions (in the 2d and 3d 
seca.) offer substantially a physiology of the nervous sys- 
tem, and specially of its central organs (in the ist, 4tli, 
and 5th sees.) To be sure tiiia compendium, just OB 
account of the wedth and the concentration of its content 
13 more a book for study and for reference than for the 
general reader, and the sobriety of the elaboration of tlie 
mass of material amounts almost to dryness, by the author 
avoiding with almost painful anxiety every flight of 
thought beyond the empirical data. Of unfavourable in- 
fluence in this direction was evidently the influence of 
the dry and unfruitful Herhartian philosophy, by which 
Wundt is unmistakably affected, notwithstanding his 
frequent criticism of the funilamental views of Herbart 
The doctrine of the emotions and impulses (in chap, ix.) 
loaes almost all value by this dependence on Herbart and 
by the retention of his error, "That it is not the emotions 
which govern the ideas, but that the emotions rather 
spring from the ideas themselves " (p. 818). or that "all 
manifestations of will arise from ideas " (aud those con- 
scious ones) (p. 622). This perverse conception of coune 
prevents him from at all compriiheuding the uncoDScioD*., 
life of the feelings and impulses, its connection wil" 
the inmost core of individuality, the character, and tl 
thoroughgoing dependence of the intellectual life both in 
the healthy and in the morbid condition ou the sphere of 
the will. But just that which is wanting in Wundt is with 
Maudsley a regulating fundamental idea of his conception, 
of the healthy and morbid life of the mind, and he al 
by means of it the most surprising results. 

Thus Wundt aud Maudsley are complementary to 
one another. To the richer aud more precise material 
of the former the latter brings the flne psychological 
observation of a tried mental physician, and by his oftea 
ingenious side-remarks offers an abundance of valuabi 
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slimnliis to tliouglit The fundamental importance for 
tbe conscious of the unconscious psychical life, the 
thorough dependence of the former on the latter, as well 
u the primacy of the will, is with Maudsley & firm con- 
viction. As predecessors in respect of the knowledge of 
UQconscious mental life, he cites, in his unacquaintance 
*iU German philosophy, hardly any one but Hamilton, 
Corlyle. and Jean Paul Friedrich Eichter, 

ForWundt, who, in hia earlier studies on the genesis of 
wnie- perception, had independently reached the theory 
0/ nnconscious inferences, the hypothesis of Hcrbart that 
ihe will results from the dynamic of ideas was fraught 
with serious consequences, in that he was induced there- 
in to limit the scope of his own earlier doctrine. And 
undoubtedly the theory of unconscious inference can- 
not but appear a very venturesome and doubtful 
hypothesis when completely isolated and arbitrarily 
limited by the denial of unconscious mental life in 
all other directions. Nevertheless Wundt's restriction 
of the doctrine of unconscious inference (which, accord- 
ing to his own statement on p. 708, is tkorougMy accepted 
by the more recent " Psychology," so far as it does not 
take a Kativistic direction) merely amounts to this, that 
the unconscious connection of those moraeuta which we 
reproduce in discursive logical form is not to be re- 
garded as a discursive one (which I myself have always 
mid everywhere emphatically asserted) ; and only because 
Wundt does not observe that the form of Logic in and 
of itself is anything but discursive, but first becomes so 
through reception into the form of consciousnesa, ouly for 
that reason does the acknowledgment of a logical connec- 
tion in the nnconscious genesis of perception appear to him 
hazardous (cp. pp. 424, 460-461, 637, 708-711). The 
error of Wundt, in refusing to acknowledge the essence 
of the logiccd save in the discursive form of reflection, 
seems to stand in close connection with his other errone- 
ous opinion, that amsciousness also only consists in the 
VOL. III. 
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form of discursive reflection, i.e., in the connection bet 
ideaa separated in time, brought about by memory am 
reflection (cp. pp. 825-827, 829, 837). It is, however, not 
evident why a conscious centre should not be conceived 
which once in a lifetime, and then never figain, has a per- 
ception, and yet retains this in full clearness of conscious- 
uess. Whether this perception leaves behind a memorial 
trace, whether tliis trace suffices to lead to reproduction 
on renewed excitement, and whether the intelligence of 
the organ sufficea to recognise this reproduction as such 
(i.e., as memory), all that is for the consciousness of the 
first perception entirely indilferent and without influence. 
Wundt thus mistakes in two directions the derived and 
secondary chasacter of conscious reflection. In the first 
place, he falls to see that all discursiveness of conscious 
ideation is composed of single acts of consciousneas, 
each of which possesses the intuitive evidence of sense; 
and, secondly, that all that is logical in the discursive 
sequence rests on the implicit logical connection of tha 
moments of unconscious intuition. By taking aa the type 
of consciousness in general his cerebral consciousness in 
the form most familiar to him of discursive reflection, with- 
out going back to its geuetic elements, Wundt lapses into 
false conclusions on two sides; he denies the characUr^ 
of the logical as of consciousness when he misses tUfl 
characteristics of di-'oursive reflection. ^ 

These prehmi .-y remarks may suffice to prove that' 
even the two best books which we possess for acquiring 
an insight into the physiology of the central organs of 
the nervous system, taken singly, do not meet the wants 
of the layman, whilst to treat them as complementaiy 
requires a tolerable amount of labour and independent 
criticism. I think therefore that the following attempt to 
discuss the moat important points of our present know- 
ledge, in all brevity, and leaving on one side all ana- 
tomical and physiological detail, will not be unwelcoi 
to wider circles of the scientifically educated public. 
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i- Xmx-Fibre and Ganglion- Cell. — All the nervous ele- 
mcEta of the orsanism are divisible into two clearly dis- 
" igtushable kinds — conducting fibres and ganglionic cells. 
ifin tiie orgamsm is intact, the conducting fibres ars not 
ilermined to isolated, independent action, but merely 
i*rTa to propagate or transfer a stimulus: (i.) From 
'b peripheral sense-organs to ganglionic cells; (3,) from 
ganglionic cells to bundles of muscular fibres or Eecreting 
Jiienibranes ; (3.) from one ganglionic cell to another. 
I'tey thus serve to connect periphery aiul cenire, or to 
ndte several centres. The ganglionic cell?, on the other 
had, exercise the central functions ; they receive the 
IpDises propagated from the periphery, independently 
i(y the eame, and either neutralise them by their 
resistance, or are determined to a partial libeia- 
tion of their reserved force, which then leads to peri- 
j'herai actions by shorter or longer circuits and by 
i:futrifugal paths. The ganglionic cells, moreover, in- 
fluence the nutrition of the nerve-fibres which proceed 
from them ; nerves severed from their centres of innerva- 
tion become atrophied (Wundt, p. 107), 

But now it would not he correct so to conceive the differ- 
entiation as if the conducting elements were only passive 
translators, the ganglionic cells only active organs; the 
conducting fibres also possess their own activity, and also 
the grey nerve-substance made up of ftanglionic cells may 
serve to propagate stimuli. Only heo ae the path of 
resistance in the nerve-fihre is relatively much smaller 
than in the ganglionic cell is it more suited for conduction 
than the latter; and only because in the gangUon-cell the 
stored-up force ia much greater than in the nerve-fibre 
is it more fitted than the latter for active operations. 
Until the transferred excitement is estinguished through 
resistance on conduction every stimulus is also pro- 
[ated ia the grey matter, unless the energy therein con- 
led can ba discharged in another direction, where the 
of resistance is less. Thus, eg., the grey matter of 
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or 



I ho spinal cord after section of the white strands consistii 
of conducting fibres is unmistakably capable ot the prop*-' 
gationof not too feeble stimuli; and the circumstance that 
with often-repeated conduction in a particular direction the 
nerve-substauce adapts itself to tliis function, thus the 
resistance i3 diminished by habit, makes possible the 
phenomenon so important for the existence of the organ- 
ism ot the spontaneous compensation of disturbances by 
the vicarious function, not only of other plexi of fibi 
but also eveu of the grey matter (Wundt, p. 271). 

The molecular accommodation of nervous matter 
the work most frequently thrust upon it also makes it 
explicable why the nerve-iibres that are in connection 
with the oi^ans of sense are most exercised in centripetal, 
the fibres ending in mnscles, 011 the other hand, most 
centrifugal conduction, and meet with less resistance 
the corresponding direction. That they do not nadt 
normal circumstances conduct in the reverse direction 
in any case not provable, since we have no means 
making the effect perceptible, if such a conduction tal 
place. In motor nerves the already -mentioned depei 
ence of the nutritive condition on the correspoodi: 
ganglion cells, in sensory nerves the centrifugal cui 
of innervatioo of attention and the central mode of origia' 
of illusions of the senses, tells, however, /ot- the existence 
of such opposite nerve curienta. However, these reversed 
nervous currents are iu any case of another constitution 
and form iu their vibialious than the normal ones, and 
since the adaptation and customary diminution of the path 
of resistance has always reference only to one particular 
kind of stimulus, the same nerve may very well be employed 
iu the centrifugal conduction of this and the centripetal 
propagation of thai vibration, whilst it opposes consider- 
able resistance to the particular conduction in the opposite 
sense. That for the rest this resistance also is not insur- 
niountable has been shown by the experiments of Philipeauj 
and Yulpiao, in which they succeeded in forming a unii 
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lelween the cut ends of neighbouring motor and sensory 

nervea, and in thereby obtaining a considerable inversion of 

tte direction of function (Wundt, p. 227). The experiment 

proves beyond a doubt that the most important thing for 

the nervous process is tiie form of vibration, which is 

lielemiined by the peripheral and central end-oi^ns and 

handed over to the fibre, and that there can henceforth be 

no more talk of " specific energies " of nerves in the sense 

^_Bf an absolute immutability. When, on the other hand, 

^^Wnndt grants (p. 361 if.) that exercise in processes of a 

^fprticular form of vibration and direction of propagation is 

^^K>1e to impregnate nervous matter with such a molecular 

disposition " that every disturbance oE ihe iimiecular equi- 

librtom that occurs calls forth this particular mode of 

motion ; " when further he ia obliged to admit that tiiis 

adaptation is only partly individually acquired, but rests in 

Uie main on an innate, inherited predisposition, it is not 

obvious why the older expression " specific energy " should 

not be also further retained in the revised modern sense ; 

at the most, one might convert it into the other: "specific 

disposition." 

This " specific disposition " becomes an actual " energy " 
by representing not merely a dimiiiutioa of the resistance 
of the path to a particular form of vibration, but, at the 
same time, a certain tension or potential energy, which 
with given stimuli is liberated as living force or energy of 
motion. Thus the work which, e.g., the galvanised motor 
nerve-fibre performs in preparing a muscular contraction 
is by no means a mere propagation of the received 
energy in unchanged form, but it is an etfuct from 
its own store of force, for whose liberation the stim- 
ulus only gives the external impulse. But now witli- 
out an internal regulation any stimulus which oversteps 
the thresliold would suffice to discharge the whole force 
stored up in the nerve-fibre; the reactiou would be violent, 
and the nerve would tor a long time be incapable of the 
Kittion of a similar performance. In the mechanism 
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of the nerve, therefore, along with the exciting potetn 
inhibitory ones must also he iuserted, which help to 
the threshold- value of the stimulus, and to limit the dis- 
cbarge of nerve-fibre according to intensity and duration. 
If the curve of contraction of a stimulated frog's thigh be 
graphically represented on a vibrating pendulum, which 
renders perceptible to the senses the course of the reaction, 
there first occurs a well-marl;ed rise, which illustrates the 
growing predominance of the exciting potencies, but then 
a quick descent, which terminates in a depression below 
the level of zeio. After this transitory predominance of 
the inhibitory influences, the excitement dies away in 
weaker waves (Wundt, pp. 247-353). The more capable 
of performance the nerve is, the greater are not only its 
exciting, but also its inhibitory powers ; the exhaustion 
is shown in still higlier degree in the diminution ot the 
iniiibitory influences (whereby especially the duration of 
the reaction is prolonged) than in diminished strength of 
the reaction. The dilTeveuce of the reaction on weak and 
strong stimuli is leas in the exhausted than in the fresl 
nerve. — An increase of irritability results with quickllj 
succeeding repetition of the same stimulus, when the ii 
pressions are in a certain measure added together. 

Quite analogously, only in changed relations of 
tensity are tlie processes set up in the ganglion-cell. One 
is able to make a comparison between them by causing 
the same scale of stimidi to act at one time directly on 
the motor nerve, at another time on the sensory nen'es of 
the same half of the body issuing ut the same height ot 
the spinal cord. Ganglion-cell and nen^e-fihre are related 
to one another jiretny much as a boiler with a valve 
not easily to be moved to one furnished with a valve 
moving with facility. From the latter the steam more 
easily escapes because with less tension, whilst with 
tlie former the valve is only opened by vapours of 
greater tension, thus also streaming out with greater 
force (Wundt, p. 268). Because the ganglion-cell ofTers 
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far greater resistance than the nerve, it absorbs 
Itimnli wbicb call forth considerable reactions on direct 
' application to the nerves ; tbe tlireshold of stimula- 
tion is thus raised. lu the same vmy, also, above the 
threshold of stimulation the period of latent stimulation 
is longer, because greater resistances, stronger inhibitory 
potencies must be overcome. If, on the other liand, the 
leaction has once occurred, the greater store of energy of 
the ganglion-cell discharges also a greater energy, i.e., the 
reaction is stronger with similar stimuli, and is, moreover, 
even with such a choice of the stimuli that the heights 
of contraction become equal, of longer duration (Wundt, 
p. 261 ff.) The summation of rapidly succeeding similar 
stimuli is still more perceptible and of still greater import- 
ance in the ganglion-cell than iii the nerve. The aggre- 
gate activity of rhythmically recurrent stimuli, which taken 
singly lie below tbe threshold of stimulation, is the key 
to the understanding of the genesis of most sensations of 
moderate strength, which are almost all of them due to 
the combination of stimuli, each one of which would by 
itself (as, e.j., an isolated wave of sound in a tone) be inef- 
fectual. The condition of exhaustion, too, is manifested 
altogether in the same way as iu the nerve; a special 
form of exhaustion is, however, that due to nerve-poisons 
{e^., for the ganglion-cells of the spiual cord by strych- 
nine). Although the duration of latent stimulation is 
increased in poisoning by strychnine, yet the irritability 

^ia considerably enhanced (even beyond the irritability 
of the motor nerve), and every stimulus acts in the 
same manner as with the healthy ganglion-cell a whole 
series of similar stimuli ; all reactions become stronger 
and more persistent, vehement even to convulsion ; small 
and great stimuli soon call forth reactions of like strength, 
and finally, the spinal cord reacts on every stimulus with 
convulsions (Wundt, pp. 263-264). 

Pathologically this condition is designated as "irritable 
kveakness ; " an understanding of it ia, as Maudsley 8ho\s'3, 
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the foundation of the correct understanding oE all 
morbid states of the central organs of the nervous system 
The loss of the normal proportion of stimulus and reaction 
is the sign of a morbid disorder ; it is the simplest fom 
of the "aberration" of the ganglion-celL The "errant" 
gai^lion-cell has no more force at its disposal than tha 
healthy one, but it wastes the same in reacting on every 
feeble stimulus; it squanders it in tetanus. 

The madness of little children and of the brutes (with tl»' 
exception of those nearest to man) consists essentially in. 
an aberration of the ganglion-cells of the medulla oblongata, 
and spinal cord, in a disturbed grouping of the nervB 
elements in any cell, and in consequence thereof also in a 
disturbed co-ordination of the single central cell-groupjt 
These are here no longer functional as a purposive physio 
logical whole, but every group reacts tetanically on the 
small organic stimuli affecting it, which remain unno- 
ticed in the healthy life, and thereby becomes incapable 
of retaining feeling with its neighbouring groups. Tha 
result is iucoherent convulsions, as in St. Vitus'a daii<% 
The convulsions may, however, also proceed from higher 
central points, which mediate the reflexes to sense-percep- 
tion ; then they stand in relation to actual or imaginaiy 
sense -perceptions, and manifest themselves as combotiv^L 
destructive, or murderous impulse. Of this kind is ths 
raging of a mad elephant, or the delirium of a mania<v 
who perceives the smell of sulphur in his nose, sees his 
supposed persecutors as devilish shapes sun'ounded with 
fiery flames, and believes he has to contend with them ex 
an imaginary lion for his life.— Lastly, aberration in 
sphere of conscious volition and ideation is an aberration 
of the ganglion- cells of the cerebral hemispheres; frena^ 
consists of spasmodic ideas and feelings, as St. Vitus' 
dance consists of motor rcflo.'c convulsions. 

It would be altogether wrong if one tried to see in ths 
molecular disorder of the ganglion-cell, wliich squandeta 
its store of energy in a manner disproportional to tUo 
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stimuli, i condition of Acighierud power and capacity of 
execution ; the morbidly degenerate irritability, in spite 
of its externally destmctive effects, can only be inter- 
preted aa a aymptom o£ wcaknas. Even the esplosion of 
a steam-engine proves nothing with respect to the effi- 
ciency and solidity of the machine, but rather that it had a 
weak place. The elevated aelf-aatisfaction and the extra- 
vagant merriment of an incipient maniac, or the deli- 
rium of a raving madman are just aa little a proof of Uie 
strength and efficiency of the grey matter of their brains 
its the motor reQex convulsions of that of a spinal 
cord poisoned by strychnine; in both cases only the 
morbidly enhanced consumption of energy is revealed, 
and therefore the irritable weakness must in alt cases 
draw after it torpid weakness. All mania ends in de- 
t&ngemeat of intiillect or weakness of mind, all cramps 
in complete exhaustion of the organs concerned, or of 
the whole organism. The irritable weakness of the 
ganglion- cells spontaneously appearing in the organism 
is only the first stage of a process of degeneration, which 
is accelerated by irritability the more the increased con- 
tamption of energy coincides with an already diminiihed 
potential energy. — If we comprehensively consider wherein 
consists the dilTtTence between the nervous matter in the 
ganglion-cell and in the (alone active) axis cylinder of the 
nerve-fibre, it may be thus succinctly stated, that in the 
latter the chemical decomposition, in the former recom- 
podtion during functional repose preponderates (Wundt, 
p. 266). The former is evinced by this, that the nerve-fibre, 
abandoned to itself, i.e., separated from its proviiice, has no 
power to maintain itself, but degenerates ; the laiter fol- 
lows from this, that the ganglionic substance during func- 
tional repose not only repairs its own waste which it has 
suffered in the exercise of function, but also provides tlie 
nerve-fibres that spring from it with energy for defraying 
their expenditure. Thus, under normal circumstances, in 
the fibre the consumption of force, in the cell the produc- 
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tion of force preponderates. If, now, the condition i 
irritable weakness occurs in the cell, not only is far morel 
force consumed in all functional exercise, but also iu j 
consequence of the more frequent exercise of function the ' 
total duration of functional rest is diminished, when not 
fas in the inaniaea!, often deprived for weeks of sleep) 
reduced approximately to zero, and this, moreover, in a 
condition in which probably the capacity for chemical 
recompositiou is diminished. In that case the occurrence 
of total exhaustion of the organism, and with a longer 
duration or more frequent recurrence of the attacks, t" 
morphological and cljemical degeneration of the neiroi^ 
centres is the necessary issue. 

The stated fundamental distinction between the nervaiU 
matter in the ganglion-cell and that in the axis cylinder^ 
of the nerve-fibre is consequently, as is aJso shown by the V 
ocouireLce of pathological degeneration in the grey oervQl 
matter, not one of kind, but only of degree. Expenditui 
energy takes place in the cell by decomposition, as well a 
storing up of energy in the fibre by recomposition, and ool 
in the normal physiological condition of the organism % 
the opposite tendency predominant in either. Accoid 
ingly, in this gradual difference no reason can be founi 
for a heterogeneity of substance in cell and fibre, 
actions are, on the whole, similar in both, and the c 
ference extends no further than the differentiation of i 
physiological organ into several subdivisions for the betta 
fulfilment of modified purposes by more perfect divisicn 
of labour. This result is important for the understaudinj 
of the truth that the psychical life does not cease witi 
the ganglion-cell, but extends even to the nerve-fibr« a 
beyond. 

3. The Spinal Cord. — If we neglect the ganglion-celU 
united in the sympathetic plexus of nerves and dispersed 
in various organs, all the rest ai'e massed in the g 
matter of the spinal cord and brain. In the former t 
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\, grey matter forma four united coliunos, of whicli tliose 

I sitnated ti'^ht and left correspond to the lateral halves of 

the body, whilst the two anterior ones are distinguished 

from the two posterior by the motor nerves issuing from 

t!ie former, the sensory nerves from the latter. These four 

, columns now are surrounded by an envelope of white 

erve-matter, in whieh are collected the ascending sensory 

■And the descending motor librts. 

From this it first of all lesults that there is jmj direct 
nth to the higher nerve-centres for the nerves of the 
)dy issuing from the spinal cord, but that the same spot 
if the grey matter of the spinal cord from wliich the par- 
ticalar nerve springs must always be passed in centrifugal 
8Dd centripetal conduction. In other words, the conduct- 
ing fibres in the spinal cord are not diTtctly. but only by 
the intervention of ganglionic cells, united with the nerves 
of the body ; and in eveiy conduction from the brain 
10 the muscles or conversely, ganglioruc cells of the spinal 
cord co-operate as active links, which reflectorially pro- 
pagate the stimulus, so far as it lies for them above the 
threshold. 

It further results from the above-named arrangement 
that sensory and motor fibres never spring simultaneously 
from one and the same ganglion-cell of the spinal cord; 
that thus a reflex from a sensory to a motor fibre is com- 
pounded of several separate refle.\es of at least two gan- 
glionic cells (one in the posterior and one in the anterior 
ffiOTan). The simple reflexion in a single ganglion-cell of 
<he spinal cord can always include only one kind of trunk- 
Derve, and the other term must consist of fibres connecting 
other ganglion- cells — be they neiglibouring and co-ordi- 
nate, higher and superordinate or lower and subordinate 
cells — be it a plexus of primitive fibres connecting neigh- 
bouring cells, or an ascending or descending nerve- 
fibre. It is important to make clear this co-operation of 
several ganglionic cells of differcjit functional importance 
lin the occurrence of the simplest reflex of the spinal cord, iu 
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order thereby to open the way for a better compreheosioa 
of the entangled co-operation and subordination between 
the different central oi^ans. 

If the conducting fibres that run in the white sub- 
Btance of the spinal cord alwa3's remained on the same 
side on which they arise, the two halves of the body 
would have no communication with one another at all for 
weak stimuli of sensation and movement, which are ex- 
tinguished by the resistance of the grey matter; on that 
account there takes place a partial transference of nerve- 
fibres from the one lateral half of the spinal cord to the 
other. Since a co-operation of the two halves of the body 
only appears to be requisite with stronger motor stimuli, 
which besides are conducted through the grey matter, this 
decussation of the motor fibres extends only to a small 
fraction, aa follows from this, that with unilateral 
section of the spinal cord only weak disturbances of 
movement become visible on the uninjured half of the 
body; with stimuli producing sensation, on the other 
hand, an exact connection of the two halves of the 
body is requisite for weak stimuli, and therefore the 
decussation of the sensory conducting fibres is a far more 
considerable one (Wundt, pp. 1 14-1 1 5). In the higher cen- 
tral oi^anB, too, tliis order everywhere recurs, that tiie 
connection between the two halves of the body is estab- 
lished partly by bridges of grey matter or by special com- 
missures (i.e., conducting communicating strands), partly 
by decussation of the paths. 

Of special interest is this relation in the chiasma of tha 
optic nerve, wliich was formerly regarded as the point 
where the two optic neives crossed. But that is only true 
of animals with outwardly-turned eyes, which have no 
common field of vision for the two eyes ; whereas, on the 
contrary, with man and animals with a binocular field of 
vision, only the half of the fibres of any nerve, and that too 
the one turned inward, passes over to the other side, 
whereas the outer halves remain uncrossed. The con- 
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sequence of this is, that the left halves of both retinas ore 
combined in the left, the right halvea of both retiuaa in 
the right corpus quadrigeminum. lu animals with out- 
wardly turned eyes injury of a corpus quad rig em in urn 
causes blindness of the opposite eye, but in man disease 
of one corpus quadrigeminum, hemiopia, i.e., blindness or 
destruction of vision in the left or right half of the two 
retinas (Wundt, p. 146). It ia obvious that only by this 
blending of the similarly situated halves of the two 
peripheral organs in one-half of the central organ is the 
blending of corresponding impressions on the two retinae 
explained, i.e., the riddle is solved of Ht^U vision vnth tino 
ofts, and I have specially discussed this example because 
we have according to its analogy to imagine the whole 
arrangement of our nervous system, which, in spite of tlie 
Iwo-ndedness, both of the central and also of the peripheral 
oigans of sensatiuu, yet leads to an indimsihlc sensation of 
onr body even for the weakest stimuli. Only the union 
by central bridges or commissures with partial peripheral 
decussations of the paths makes this result possible, and 
helps us out of a condition in which we should feel the 
two halves of our body aa if they were two separate bodies ; 
and it only remains to the thinking consciousness to grasp 
these separate sensations into a unity, just as the owner 
of an estate can manage two properties entirely separated 
from each other with the help of a single ledger. It is 
true the necessity of the union by commissures with partiat 
decussation of tlie paths holds good only for the spinal cord 
and the hinder and middle parts of the brain, but not for 
the fore-brain or cerebrum, and that for the twofold 
reason that io the Brat place tlie union of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres by commissures and arcuate fibres into a single 
iudivisibly functioning organ is a far more intimate one 
than in the afore-named centres; and, secondly, because 
the motor-impulses of the cerebrum must always first pass 
throQgb media (at any rate through the motor ganglia of 
I the peduncle of the cerebrum), iu which the blending iu 
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question is already performed by partial crossing of tha 
paths, BO that a repetition of these means would be supeis 
fluoua. The cerebral hemispheres are therefore in man 
the only organ in whicli the decussation of the affeieat 
unilateral paths is not a partial hut a total 

That the spinal cord in its grey matter is a central 
organ of lower order with a certain relative independence 
may now be considered as pretty generally acknowledged. 
Maudsley says : " There can be no difficulty in admitting 
tiiat the spinal cord is an independent centre of so-called 
aim-working acts that are not attended with conscious- 
ness " (i.e., brain-consciousness). "It is the centre, how- 
ever, not only o£ co-ordinate action the capability o( 
which has been implanted in its original constitution, 
but also of co-ordinate action the power of which haa 
been gradually acquired and matured through individual 
experience. Like the brain, the spinal cord li 
speak, its memory, and must be educated " (p. 149). 
" In fact, if any one attends to his ordinary actions during 
the day, it will be surprising how small a propoilion o( 
them are consciously willed, how large a proportion of 
them are the results of the acquired automatic action ol 
the organism" (p. 152). "Of these unconscious or in- 
voluntary actions a great part is plainly due to th< 
independent power of reaction whicli the ganglionic cells ott 
the spinal cord have" {p. 136). "The an encephalic infant, 
in which absence of brain involves an absonca of con- 
sciousness, not only exhibita movements of its limbs, but 
is capable also of the associated reflex acts of sucking and 
crying" (p. 137)- "PfJiiger^ touched with acetic acid tha 
thigh of a decapitated fiog over its internal condyli 
wiped it off with the dorsal surface of tlie foot of the 
same side ; he thereupon cut off the foot, and applied thai 
acid to the same spot ; the animal attempted to wipe it ol 
again with the foot of that side, but, having lost its foo^ 
of course could not. After some fruitless efforts, there* 
-* FSilget, "Die leniorucheD Funcitiouen dea RuulcenmarkB" (Berlin, 1853^ 
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fore, it ceased to try in that way, seemed unquiet, ' as 
tliough it were scarehing for some new means,' and at 
last it made use of the foot of the other leg, and succeeded 
la viping off the acid. . , . Kotably we have in this 
striking experiment npt merely contraction of muscles, 
I'lit combined moveraenta iu due sequence for a special 
|iurpose ; we have actions that have ail the appearance of 
i'tfing instigated by will and guided by intelligence in an 
■'.nimal the recognised organ of whose intelligence and 
will has been removed. So much waa Pfliiger impressed 
hy this wonderful adaptation of means to aa end in & 
iieadless animal, that he actually inferred that the spinal 
cord, like the brain, was possessed of sensorial functions. 
Others, who would scarce admit Pfliiger's supposition to be 
true of man, have thought that it might be so of some 
of the lower animals. Instead of grounding their judg- 
jnent of the complex phenomena in man on their ex- 
perience of the simpler instances exliibited by the lower 
animals, they have applied to the lower animals what I 
believe to bo their subjective misinterpretation of the 
complex phenomena in man " (p. 138). 

tMaudsley here announces an important methodological 
riDciple for comparative physiology and psychology, 
hich I have also followed above in Sect. A, Chap, i, and 
t the obser\'ance of which I have often been reproached 
f Bcientific specialists. Nevertheless, this principle ought 
I be aelf-evident to every naturalist, and it 13 only the 

I p^chological prejudice : that no consciousness can inhabit 
my oi^nism of which my consciousness, i.e., the con- 
aciousness of my cerebral hemispheres, is not aware, — 

^Mvliich has closed even to a Wundt the comprehension of 
^^^B /undamenial fact of physiological psychology, namely, 
^HSie capacity 0/ evert/ ganglionic cell to be conscious. 

4. The Inner Fst/chical Aspect of the Etfiex Process. — 

II Tha conception of reflexion may be taken in a narrower 
^HUid a wider sense. In the former case it signilies the im- 
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mediate passing over of a slimulus of sensation to the 
motor nerve issuing in the same centre ; in the latter case 
it signifies any reaction of a centre on a stimulus con- 
ducted from any quarter wbatever. We have already sees 
that even the apparently simple reflexion of a centre of 
the spinal cord 13 a complicated phenomenon, which u 
compounded of single actions of several ganglion-cells of 
the posterior and anterior cornoa, each of which is only 
to he suhsumed under the notion refiexion in tUa wider 
sense. In the same way also, however, the apparentljr 
immediate reflexion passes gradually into ever more com- 
plicated forms, as I have already shown above in Sect. A. 
Chap, v., so that the collective mental functions of man 
fall under the notion of reflexion in the wider sense. For 
the latter says nothing more than that no ganglionic cell 
performs its otEce without a stimulus, but it aaya nothing 
about the kind of stimulus or the kind of function. As 
the stimulus acting on a sensory nerve may arise from a 
mechanical, chemical, thermal, or electrical source, bo can 
the stimulus of a sensory nerve-fibre soliciting a ganglionic 
cell to be functional arise from a neighbouring ganglion- 
cell, from a fibre communicating between a co-ordinate, 
superordinate, or subordinate centre, or perhaps from a 
motor nerve-fibre ; * and the reaction need by no meana be 
immediately an innervation of a motor nerve, but may con- 
sist of a propagation of the actively modified stimulns to 
neighbouring cells or to conducting fibres which lead to 
co-ordinate, auperordinate, or subordinate centres. Every 
function of a brain-cell which appears subjectively as 
abstract idea would then be a reflex due to a stimulus 
received from another cell or from a sensory nerve, which 
■would he subjectively presented as excitement of the 
conception through association of ideas or through sense- 
perception. 

' On the ■wmmption namely that nerveR themselvea to the ocotrMl 
the direct »enBation«o(thoniiucular nrgans, which however ii B hypo- 
coDtractioiu (which ant not effected thesis Dot lo be M:cei>ted witbout 
)iy tactDe aeiuaitions of adjiwent coniidentioii. ~ 

tissues) are convejed by the niator 
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If, on the other hand, one characteriaea aa " reflex " 
only the whole ffroup of individual reactions which lie 
between the irritation of sensory nerves as first term 
and the function of motor nerves as final term, one does 
not thereby avoid the fact that ihc highest functions of 
the mind come under the notion of Reflexion. For if the 
stimulus at all lies above the threshold of reflexion, i.e., if 
it is not absorbed and extinguished on its way in the cen- 
tral organs through the resistance in conduction, it must 
also, nnder all circumstances, finally lead to motor reaction, 
however long it may in the moan time wander about within 
ihe central organs from one ganglion-cell to another, or, to 
speak psychologically, however many reflections and con- 
flicts of desire may be intercalated between perception and 
voluntary resolution. In this way of looking at tlie matter 
likewise the question then is only concerning a difference 
of dtgrfe in the number of connecting links between stimu- 
lus of sensation and movement of reaction; and this num- 
ber graduaiUj rises from the simplest reflex contractions to 
the most complicated processes needed for the control and 
management of the external world. 

"For moderate irritation of a limited part of the skin 
with & certain mean degree of excitability draws after it a 
reflex contraction only in that group of muscles which is 
provided with motor roots, issuing at the same elevation 
and on the same side as the irritated sensory fibres. If the 
stimulus or irritability increases, the excitement also first 
passes over lo the motor root-fibres of tlie other half of 
the body which issue at the same height; lastly, with 
still greater increase it spreads with increasing intensity 
_first up and then down " (the former on the sensory, the 
latter on the motor paths of the spinal cord), " so that 
finally the muscles of all parts of the body, which receive 
Iheir nerves from the spinal cord and medulla oblon- 
gata, are sympathetically affected. Accordingly, every 
sensory fibre by means of a branch path of the Jirsl order 
stands in connection with the motor fibres arising on the 
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same side and at tho same level, by one of tbe second a 
with tbose emerging on the opposite side at tlie a 
level, by branches of the third order with those emerginj 
higher up, and finally by that of a fourth order also with 
those arising far lower down" (Wundt, pp^ 116-I17), 
While with increasing intensity of stimulation greater re- 
sistances are overcome (or with increasing irritability all 
resistances reduced), the branch paths of the higher orders 
must pari passu be brought into requisition ; and in thai 
same proportion also increases the number of the centi 
intermediate links concerned in the total motor reactioit 
Thia increase noiv takes place very rapidly as we paa 
from the spinal cord to the co-operation of the higher 
centres ; the reBexiona then increase in complication iftj 
quick progression, without thereby losing their refli 
character. 

However, then, one may look at the matter, the cm 
elusion is not to be resisted that all the functions of t 
central nervous system, and therewith all our manifesta 
tions of life and mental activity, fall under the concep-A 
tion of reflex action. We must make this thought 
entirely our own, when it loses the character of a paradox. 
It imports, in fine, nothing more than the axiom of suffi- 
cient reason in metaphysics. If the latter be translated 
into the language of nervous physiology it runs, " No gang- 
lionic cell is functional without a sufficient reason, which 
is called a stimulus;" and translated into the language 
of psychology it runs, "No volition without motive," 
Both are familiar self-evident truths, but which perhi^ 
open up a fruitful prospect if we bring them into coD>^ 
nection by help of the notion " reflexion " under the pointd 
of view of physiological psychology. We have, namelyj 
before us the problem to make internal experience moM 
intelligible by means of the external, and conversely. 

The physioloffist causes his beheaded and poisoned fro 
to make a movement of contraction, and thereby obtaiiu 
indubitable evidence that the relatively simple refle* 
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«rtion obaervfld rests on a meelianism. The psychologist sees 
I in motivation a reflex act, and gains the equally indubitable 
conviction that reflexion is a psychical pi-occss in which a 
wiUion uniformly follows on a sensation in accordance with 
tiie true nature of llie eharader. The physiological psycho- 
logist, as soon as he perceives that the essence of reflexion 
must in both events be homogeneous, has to advance to the 
cunelnsion, " Consequently reflex contraction is a volition 
excited by scnsotion in the particular centre, and the 
genesis of volition is a mechanism conformable to law." 
The materialistic physiologists do not need much pressing 
to accept the last half of this conclusion ; but per conlm 
Uie first, although they cannot fail to see that logically 
Hiey must allow either both or neither. For the rest, 
Bjchology long ago dreamt of a " physiological psycho- 
j^y," talked of a statics and dynamics of desires and 
s ; and after all nothing is excluded by the admission 
[ the mechanics of reflexion but the indeterminism of 
Rle will, long ago perceived to be untenable. If one once 
tdmits that the subjectively psychical acta correspond 
) objectively material functions, of course all objective 
pechauics of molecular motions in the nervous system 
taust correspond to the subjective mechanics of desires 
md ideas, and conversely. All the more astonishing 
TiMiBt it, however, appear when the physiologists, who 
confirm this afresh, will not see the psychological re- 
verse of their apparently materialistic medal, namely, 
that every, even the smallest, reflex action is a volition 
■whicli is motived by a sensatioji. Sensation is only so far 
fts it becomes conscious (certainly, however, only becomes 
conscious for the particular ganglionic cell or the centre 
in question) ; volition stands in and of itself beyond all 
consciousness ; and whether in the particular case it 
appears in consciousness formally as intensive feeling of 
innervation, or materially as qualitative perceived motion, 
is dependent on circumstances, and in any case highly 
mprobahle for simpler reflexes in subordinate centres. 
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"WimiZt has precluded himself from this insight bolh 
by his nbove-mciitioiicd prejudice in rcgnrd to conscious- 
nesa, as also by his distorted conception of the will. His 
remark is correct: "If one tries to determine where the 
mechanism ceases and where the will begins, the gucstwn 
is altogether fahdij proposed. For one here opposes con- 
ceptions to one another which are not opposites at all" 
(p. 822). But he does not draw from this the unavoidable 
inference that in that case either sensation and will, in 
defiance of internal experience, must be denied even in the 
highest mental functions, or they must also be admitted in 
the lowest reflex processes, because both sides are related 
to each other us inner and outer. Were these notions " a 
mere fiction " (_ibid.) in the latter case, they must be so also 
in the former; were that inner, psychical side of the 
process and the metaphysical substance of an "unconscious 
soul " ^¥hich supports it after the admission of the external 
mechanism in the simple reflexion "a auperfluous and 
meaningless addition " (Hid.), it would be so also in the 
achievements of the genius and the hero. 

Maudsley comes very near the truth, but he is too much 
of an Englishman to grasp what is apparently so paradoxi- 
cal with a firm hand. He says : " Wherever an aflcrent 
nerve issues from the cell or group of cells in the cortical 
layers of the hemispheres, and an efferent nerve issues 
from the cell or group of cells, there is the possible or 
actual centre of a particular volition ; . . . volition or 
will simply expresses the due co-ordinate activity of the 
supreme centres, not otherwise than as the co-ordinate 
activity of the spinal cord or medulla oblongata might be 
said to represent its will " (p. 444}. 

This not merely "might," but "must" undeniably 
be said, if one desires to be a physiological psychologist 
in the true sense of tlje word, and would not by such 
timidity in drawing conclusions forfeit the right of infer- 
ence in a reverse direction, namely, from the physio- 
logical to the psychological aspect of phenomena, from 
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material to psychical mechanics. Maudslej had the 
less reason to evade the acknowledgment of a will in 
the lower centres, as lie even admits the necessity of the 
prrreplion, of the stimulus in the same, which indeed 
requires the genesis of a consciousness, which the will 
does not. On the other side, the unwonted step ia made 
more difBcuk for him, in the first place, by the English 
not having, as the German, two different designations for 
WilU and Willkiir ; and, in the seccaid place, 'oecause, 
like a true English empiricist, he entertains an almost 
Buperstitious dread of treating the abstract conception of 
the will as an ideal entity, i.e., of straying into the province 
ot metaphysics.^ 

In this question also it holds good that for comprehend- 
ing the complicated events in human consciousness a 
sure foundation for judgment must be gained from the 
simple relations in lower animals. On this point 
Maudsley himself writes as follows; "The simplest mode 
of nervou? action in man, comparable to that of the lowest 
animals that jiossess nerve, is exhibited by the scattered 
ganglionic cells belonging to the sympathetic system 
which are concerned in certain organic processes. The 
heart's action, for example, is due to the ganglionic cells 
diffused through its substance. Meissner has shown that 
nerve-cells disseminated through tliu tissues of the intes- 
tines govern their motions ; and Lister thinks it probable 
that cells scattered in the tissues preside over the contrac- 
tions of tht; arteries, and over the remarkable diffusion of 
the pigment granules wliicli takes place in the stellate 
cells of the frog's skin. The separate elements of tlie 
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tissues are co-ordinateii by the ganglionic nerve-cella of 
the sympathetic system; and these co-ordiua ling centres, 
again, aro found to be under the control of the cerebro- 
spinal centres. In the spinal cord the ganglionic aerve- 
oells are collected together, and so united that groups of 
them and connected groups of them become iudepcndcob 
centres of combined movements, simultaneous and succes- 
sive, in answer to Btimuli ; this arrangement representing 
the entire nervous system of those animals in which no 
organs of special sense have yet appeared " (p. io8). 

Only those who " have applied to the lower animals 
their subjective misinterpretation of the complex pheno- 
mena in man" (p, 139), will be prepared to dispute that 
ihese lower animals have sensation and will; for the 
common objection, that in these organisms all vital mani- 
festations are only reflexes, no longer avails, since wa have 
perceived the like in the highest njental functions. On 
the oonti'ary,it is precisely the lowest animals that are suited 
to demonstrate visibly, as it were, that every reflex action 
even of the simplest ganglionic cell lias just as much a 
subjective and psychical as an objective and physical side, \ 
and that the former again falls into a conscious and an I 
unconscious psychical part. The stimulus or the motive 
must be conscious in the ganglionic cell as sensation if 
it is above the threshold; the reaction of the will or the 
result of the reflex process, looked at from witJiin, only 
becomes cougcioua at higher stages of intelligence by com- 
]>nrative reflexion ; the passage from stimulation to reaction. 
from motive to volition, the properly puncium saliens in 
reflexion, remains for ever concealed from the light of 
consciousness; and yet thi;re lies therein just the enig- 
matic problem. Why then does this particular sensation 
act as a motive to this volition ? 

The materialistic conception finds the answer very easy 
by simply seeking the reason in the objective physical 
mechanism of the movements. But that means allow- 
ing the two-sidedness of n psychical and physical character 
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only to the first and last term of the process, and refusing 
it to the middle term, the spark which passes from one to 
the other ; in other words, it means degrading the psychical 
factor in the reflex to the dead passivity of a mere mirror- 
^ of certain members of the then alone actual external 
process, or the depressing of the psychical to a sort of 
accidental appendix of the external event, which in certain 
phases of the latter emerges in an inexplicable fashion. 

In opposition to such an external conception it must ha 
remcmhered that the objective material event, just as the 
inner events of consciousness, are only two parallel and 
polar-opposed phenomenal forms of one existence reveal- 
ing itself in both, which is always more transparent to the 
view from the subjective than the objective side, because 
the former view is at any rate a direct one, but the latter 
only mediated by the subjective appearance of the objective 
phenomenou. Whether there is an objectively real physi- 
cal process, apart from a consciousness apprehending it, is 
at the very least a disputed question, which is even answered 
t» tht negative by the idealistic theory of cognition ; hut even 
if the Healisra which affirms it is in the right, it is so only 
on thegrovnd of inner subjective phenomenal experience, 
which is equally indisputable for idealists as realists. To 
the latter consequently appertains once for all the higher 
certainty; on it alone can the realistic belief in an exter- 
nal reality he supported, and every inference of the latter, 
which leads it to a negation of the certainty of immediate 
inner experience wUkdrawa from under itself th6 ground 
on which it stands. Therefore psychological experience 
must always remain the immulable standard by which the 
supposed external experience and the inferences therefrom 
have to be verified. 

The being underlying the appearance begins for the 
inner psychological series of events just where con- 
sciousness ceases, and the unconscious-psychical founda- 
K^^ tion ot the consciousness of the sensation is itself that 
^H which, turned towards others like itself, constitutes 
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the objective phenomenon. This unconscious-psychical 
foundation of the reflex process in the gauglion-cell i^ 
however, definable most accurateiy as a will, which it 
subject to a law such that a certain motive determines it 
to a certain volition. (It remains here perfectly obscun 
whether this will is a result of the combination merely of! 
the molecular wills of the cell, or whether other voli- 
tional factors enter into it in addition.) In nu case 
justifiable to ignore this unconsciously.psychical fouii' 
dation, and to affix the subjective inwardness aa accidenU^ 
appejidix of certain moments of the external physical 
process, which u itself only objective 'phenomenon. VolitioiJ 
is a psychical act not merely in its consciota or im* 
conscious existence (aa result of material mechanics, i 
Materialism supposes), hut also in the whole history of il 
origination as due to the psychical motive and the law o{ 
its psychical reaction. 

5. The Tcltological Ckaracier of ike Be/lex IhtnetitM.— 
Tlie most certain proof of tiie inner psychical side of thi 
leflex process is the Ideological character of this reactioq 
which ifl expressed in the thoroughgoing purposiveness 
the physiological (not pathological) reflexes. — As a maltoC 
of course, this purposiveness cannot take place \ 
a scale of stimulation unlimited above and below, 
our ear in the deepest tones does not hear a tone, but* 
droning noise, in the highest is aware no longer of ; 
tone, hut of an acute pain, as our eye does not distin*- 
guish objects with a very feeble illumination, ar 
dazzled and destroyed by a brightness all too bright^ 
without the adaptation of these oi'giins being therebjl 
defective, the purposive reflexes can also be looked (at 
only within certain finite limits of the scale of stimul» 
tion, but these limits will themselves again be teleoUigieaUg 
determined. Should the centres react on all too feebU 
stimuli, they would, as a morbid centre actually doea^ 
Eqnander their store of force by reason of the we«' 
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ttimuli ceaselessly playing around tliem, instead of^ 
tparinj it for the uses where its expenditure ia of value 
for the life of the orgimism. On the other hand, should 
ibe centres be constituted so solidly and firmly that even 
the most violent attacks could not disorganise thi;ii], 
thay would possess a constitution, which would make 
them less suited to their more delicate offices, without 
ever satisfying the iutrinsically absurd demand of an 
absolute indestructibility. The fact that abuormally strong 
stimuli produce convulsions in the centres and act ia 
a disorganising fashion is therefore just as little as tha 
other fact, that the suitable reaction only begins with a 
certain intensity of stimulation, calculated tn render 
doubtful this telcological character of the rellexes, but 
rather only serves to set it in the true light. 

Furtljer, it is to be noticed, as we said above, that with 
increasing strength of the stimulus ever more and higher 
centres are drawn into action ; hence it results that the 
character of the reaction must change with the intensity 
of the stimulus. But even this does not tell ojjainst, but 
for the purposiveness of the reflexes j for it is precisely 
for the good of the organism that it does not respond to 
weak stimuli merely with weaker, but also with other motor 
reactions, than to strong stimuli, which act at the same 
point. These purposive differences, now, are reached by 
ihe threshold of stimulation being different for the refle.t 
actions of the different centres. With the weakest stimu- 
lus only the centre in which the particular sensory nerve 
immediately terminates solicits to reflexion, and the conse- 
quence is a simple contrnction, which, e.y., suffices to diive 
away a fly from the hide of an ox, or to push aside the 
oppressive fold of a man's dress, or to change the uncom- 
fortable position of a leg during sleep. 

Purposeless, therefore, the reflexes cannot be called even 
with the weakest stimuli above the thresliold (as by 
"VVundt, p. S23) ; only the motor sphere of innervation for 
the centre, which atone reacts on the weakest stimuli, ia 
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a confined one, qikI therefore also the change of the ax- 
temal circumstances to be effected by it very narrowly 
limited. As more and higher centres are reached by the 
propagated stimulus, this motor sphere of innervation of 
all the centres sharing in the reflexion extends, and there- 
with the possibility of combined muscular movements W 
change the external situation announced by the stimu- 
lus. To the sphere of motor innervation governed by ft 
central spot must the impulses of innervation proceeding 
from it of course correspond, if they are not inadequate 
from the very first, and therefore to be called unsuitably 
and therefore, in fact, for a single gangUonic cell that 
reflex action which is teleologically demanded is a guUt 
other one than for a larger group of ganglionic cells acting 
iu concert, and for a cell in the lower part of the spinal 
coi-d quite other than for oue iu the upper, and for this 
.aijain another than for one in the medulla ohloagaia. 
The reaction can only be called purposive at any point 
when it has regard to the maximum of what is attainable 
from this point. This is not sufficiently estimated by 
"Wuudt, whilst he cannot of course avoid the acknowledg- 
ment of the too evident purposiveness iu the case of mean 
intensities of stimulation. 

" A decapitated frog moves its leg against the pincers 
with which it is irritated, or it wipes away with ita foot 
the drop of acid applied to ita skin. It sometimes tries 
to withdraw from a mechanical or electrical irritation by 
a leap. When brought into an unusual position, t.g., 
placed on its back, it perhaps returns to its previous pos- 
ture. Here, then, the stimulus does not introduce mcrdy 
a movement in general, which spreads from the irritated 
part with increasing intensity of the stimulus and growing 
irritability, but the movement is adapted to the fxtemal 
impression. In the one case it is a movement of defence; 
In a second it aims at getting rid of the siimiilm; in a 
third at removal of the body from the sphere of the irrita- 
tion; in a foin-th, finally, at restoration of the previous 
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i-)K>sture. Still more clearly does tliis purposive adaptation 
\ to tlie stimulus stand out in the experiments condiicted 
' by PBuger and Auerbach, in whicli the ordinary condi- 
lions of movement are somewhat changed. A frog, for 
example, whose leg has been cut off on the aide on which 
it la irritated by acid, first makes some fruitless attempts 
with the amputated stump, then, however, pretty regu- 
larly chooses the other leg, which is wont to remain at 
rest when the animal is unmutllated.^ If llje decapitated 
frog be fastened by its back, and the inner side of one of 
its thighs be sprinkled with acid, it tries to get rid of ths 
latter by rubbing the two thighs against one another j but 
if BOW the moved thigh be separated far from the other, 
after a. few vain attempts it suddenly stretches this one 
out and prelty accurately reaches the point which was 
' ritated.' Lastly, if one breaks the upper thighs of de- 
BBpttated frogs, and cauterises, whilst they are stretched 
I their bellies, the region of the anus, iu spite of the 
Pdistorbing nature of the treatment, they correctly touch 
I the cauterised spot with the feet of the broken limbs. 

■ Itlieee observations, which may he varied in diverse Kays, 

■ ihow that the animal entirely deprived of its brain can 
I idapt its movements to the changed condition in a way 

which, if consciousness and will were concerned, would 
manifestly presuppose a perfect knowledge of the position 
of the whole body and of its several parts " (p. S24). 

That Wundt, with the latter inference, so far as it relates 
to a emuxiotis knowledge of one's own body, overshoots 
the mark he himself allows iu the observation that even 
man, vnth his very clear consciovsness, and though perfectly 
master of his will, does not possess the same; whence he 
should convereely huve concluded that in those actions of 
the spinal cord also consciousness and vnll may be present 
vrithotU the need of a conscious knowledge of the relative 
position of the parts of the body. Had he not omitted this 
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conclusion he would also have found no reason in the 
mcchanieal conception of the reflex processes for doubting 
the existence of consciousness and will in the same, since 
indeed the same mechanical conception in ihe case of tlie 
functions of the cerebral hemispheres does not seem to 
give rise in him to any doubt. 

He says : " It is certainly admitted that the self-regu- 
lations, which must be presupposed in order to explain 
the manifold modifications of animal movements without 
consciousness, are partly of an exiraordiiiarUi/ complicated 
uaturc ; but if one once admits the principle of mechanism, 
where is the limit to the animal machine ?" (p. S22). How- 
ever, Wundt would have to ajjply the same remark also 
to the mechanics of the cerebral hemispheres, thus by his 
argumentation would arrive at the denial of conscious- 
ness and will alto^'cther. If the argument fails in tliis 
hitter case, it has no ilvUjIU at aW— an inevitable conse- 
quence of its dependence on the oppos'Uion of muchanism 
and will, already declared by him himself lo he/aully. — 
The Cartesian doctrine tluit animals are walking automata, 
which merely ape us with the semblance of a psychical 
life, is looked upon to-day by every feeling man as an 
almost revolting error. How long will it sidl last before 
our modern physiologists finally free themselves from llie 
not smaller error in prineiplc, that the organic manifesta- 
tions of life of the lower central organs of the uervoua 
system are mere mechanical contrivances without any 
spark of inner life? 

It is precisely physiological psychology which must feel 
itself compelled to conclude lu a contrary sense and to , 
say: "It t]ie whole life of the central organs when objeo- ' 
tively regarded consists in molecular mechanics, and yet 
in our consciousness a purposive thinking and willing 
corresponds to this mechanics, this purposiveness which 
makes its appearance in the cerebrum also in tlie form of 
consciousness must already inhere from tlic first in all tha 
functioning of ganglion -cells, although it be not every- 
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v*Iiere conscious as sucli, for in the last resort ootbing can 
emerge but that for which a foundation has already been 
laid in tbe lower pbasea of development." It is just the 
materialistically inclined physiologist, who looks upon 
conscious thought and volition as a merely passive re- 
flex of tlie external order, as a transitory accidental 
appendix in certain phases of the molecular mechanics of 
nerve, who is entirely precluded from ascribinfj inde- 
pendent activity to consciousness, and consequently has 
no choice at all but to explain tlio undeniable purposive- 
ness which appears in conscious thought and volition as a 
purposiveness of molecular nerve-mechanics, t,c, it is 
precisely Materialism which cannot avoid recognising pur- 
posiveness in the function of the ganglion-cell, if it will 
not cut itself off from every explanation of purposiveness 
in consciousness, in its own reflections and resolutions. 

Actual purposiveness Materialism can of course only 
acknowledge with the help of Darwinism, which repre- 
sents the puiposive molecular dispositions as arising in 
the ganglion-cells by natural selection. If this attempted 
explanation proves generally insufficient ^ witliout the 
foundation of metapliyaical teleological principles, it par- 
ticularly does so in this special case ; for it is not exactly 
J. clear how, beside so many other fnr more important indivi- 
iual variations, an altogether trifling more or less of reflex 
ipoaitions in the grey matter of the spinal cord can 
decisive for the competitive capacity of an animal. 
Zajnarch's principle of gradual perfection by exercise avails 
here just as little ; for even if we conceive the purposive 
modifications of function which are to be established by 
exercise as proceeding from the spinal cord or higher 
centres,^ yet passive coriscmisnfss cannot explain the pur- 

' CotDp. ntjiDGiiioir: "Truth and likened 
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posiveness of tliese modi ficat ions, because the purpoavc- 
niiss of its own psychical associations is, according to the 
materialistic view, only to be ■Ustlf explained by the pnr- 
posivoness of molecular mechanics. Wherefore Wundt is 
also entirely in the right when he warns U3 to hold fa5t 
to this, that the assumption of a spinal consdovsness and 
will dots not in any way conlrilute to the clearing ap of 
the problem oi purposive actions (p. 829}; only he ought in 
consistency to _^o further, and admit that a higher degree 
of consciousness can just as little contribiite thereto as a 
lower one; that a brain-co7iscvms7icss h for the explanation 
of design in bodily movements j'ltst as much a fifth wheel 
in the waggon as a spinal consciousness; that the brain 
consciousness can least of all serve to explain the pnr^ 
posiveness of the spinal reflexes, and that therefore the 
principle of Lamarck also, bo long as merely conscious 
consideration is regarded as cause of the purposive modiS* 
cation ot function, moves in a circ?c^ 

One only escapes this fallacious revolution in a drde by 
assuming that those purposive modifications of function, 
which come about with frequent repetition by the fixing 
of molecular tendencies and diminished resistance, proceed 
from an unconscious tdeolojical principle, whose efficacy in 
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this perfecting of the nerve-centres is only a special case 
of its general teleological efBciency as organising principle. 
A3 the external mechanics of the material processes and 
the inner mechanics of conscious ideas and desires are 
co-ordinate phenomena of one and the same metaphysical 
substance, so is also the regularity of this outer and inner 
mechanic (not the parallelism of a pre-estahlished har- 
mony, but) a coherent efflux from the indivisible essence 
of this metaphysical suhstance. Even at tliia point of 
view there remains the passivity of consciousness, but the 
latter now no longer appears as an attribute of matter, 
but oi an immaterial suljstance, whose other attribute ia 
the manifestation of material energy ; thus the psychical 
is not here conlined to the sphere of consciousness, but 
leadies dteper than this, namely, into the metaphysical 
K08 itselt Then also conscious design in thinlcing and 
Tesolving is no longer regarded as a passive reflection 
from the sphere of purposive molecular mechanics, but it 
is like this, an immediate manifestation of the teleological 
nature of the metaphysical substance itself (the uncon- 
ccions spirit) ; what is there dead externality, whose spi- 
ritual stniDp is lirst discovered by a thinking mind, is 
here immediate perception of the inmost nature of the 
Bpirit itself in itself. 

Without comprehending the parallelism of the two 
problems, both remain insoluble, i.e., both the teleological 
character of llie external mechanisms and their origin, and 
ftlao the conscious purposive activity of the human mind 
nnist in their isolation from one another appear as irans- 
eeadent questions, to penetrate into which is a hopeless 
undertaking. On the other hand, from the moment when 
inuer and outer are perceived to be two-sided phenomena 
of One Being, and the sameness of the teleological problem 
in both forma of the phenomenon is comprehended, the 
single reason for the teleological character both of the 
external material mechanics and of the conscious mental 
■ {unction must be sought in one and the same constitution 
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of the metaphysical substance, of which hath sides of l 
phenomena are only accidents, and it is now the purj 
aive character immediately known to us of our own miiM 
which affords the foy to the understanding of that naiura 
of the metaphj'sical substance which is in question, to v 
causes us to perceive it as the unconscioasly Logical, which 
must be teltologirally active as content of a will or a force. 
Therefore is it also so important to see clearly that the 
inner psychical aspect of the process intervening between 
stimulus and reaction and conscious perception appertain 
to all, even the lowest nerve-centres, — not as if the attri- 
bution of consciousness to the same could contribute any- 
thing directly to the explanation of the purposiveness of the 
functions (which I have never asserted), but because it is 
important to remain always aware of the two-sidedness of 
the phenomenon, and never to let the key which most 
directly opens the teleological nature of the metaphysical 
substance drop from our hands. 

How the higher unity of causality and teleology whiol 
is here maintained is to be conceived cannot be niorq 
fully entered upon in this place.^ I will here only remarS 
this much, that the time is approaching with giaad 
strides when our natural science will cease to speak c 
" dead matter." Already the most distinguished natuta 
philosophers recognise the interior, psychical side 
atoms ; ' and already there is the glimmering of an appre 
hension that the key to the nature of the simplest laws™ 
of the mochanics of the atom, which hitherto has been 
considered to be an absolute datum, must be sought in this 
psychical aspect of the atoms, and is to be found in thai 
analogies of our own psyche.' fl 

' Comp. mj writings: "Truth * Zbllner u;a (pp. 326, 317): "Jul 
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Tbe law of tbe conservatiou of energy signifies in meta- 
physica! reference only the unchangeable riess of the actual 
■world-will on the Bids of its intensity ; this law is, how- 
ever, purely formal, and only teaches us : if thi3 quantum 
of mechanical energy 13 converted into another form, e.g., 
into heat, then it will furnish such and such a quantum of 
heat. But whether this mechanical energy is in the given 
case converted into heat or any other form, or whether it 
is transformed into tension by removal from its centre, 
or whether it is for the nonce not converted at all, on 
these points the abstract formal law o£ the conserva- 
tion of energy says nothing. On the decision of these 
questions in every single instance depends, however, Ike 
wkoU content of tke uvrld-process ; therefore all that deter- 
mines tbe content of the cosmic process, i.e., the whole 
sphere of the logical Idea, is not affected by the law of tbe 
conservation of energy. Accordingly tlie law of the con- 
servation of energy only proves to be the abstract formal 
framework, within which the logical necessity of the ma- 
terial content is manifested, and the qualitative determi- 
nation o£ things, by means of causality and teleology ob- 
tains scope for display. The law of the immutability of 
tlie absolute quantum of force accordingly requires to be 
supplemented by other natural laws which determine the 
" J£<fw " of the force at every point of the unchange- 
able total ; and only in these latter laws can, nay, musi 
the teleological character of the metaphysical substance 
of the atoms attain expression : their striving after 
satisfaction of their special will and their instinctive 
warding o£f of pain (whicli springs from repression of this 
will). As, metaphysically speaking, the cosmic process is 
compounded of Will and unconscious-logical Idea, of 
wBich two "momenta the former determines the " That," 
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the latter the " What and How " at every instant of the 
process: bo, scientifically speaking, the world-process ia 
compounded of the unchangeahle cosmic quantum of 
energy and of the laws determining the conversion of 
energy in the particular cases, and this exact parallel- 
ism of the two ^'ays of regarding the cosmic procesa 
may pass for a new proof that the metaphysical distino 
tion of the moments Will and Idea should be called 
anything but arbitrary, but ia deeply founded in the 
essence of things, and is precisely adapted to enlighten 
natural science on the deeper significance of iCa first 
principles. 

There is a further question whether the teleological 
laws of Kature that, materially determine the conversioD 
of force in respect to the mechanics of the atom are also 
sufficient to explain tlie unifoim teleological behaviour 
of the ganglion-eel], or whether with this union of atoms 
and molecules into an organic-psychical individual of & 
higher order new laws must be supposed to come into 
play, which point to a specific difference between the 
unconscious individual aim of a ganglion-cell and the com- 
bined unconscious ends of the atoms and molecules that 
constitute it. From such a ^'arying unconscious purpose, 
coincident with a variously constituted individual will or 
individual character, varying laws of motivation would 
then at once follow, inasmuch as a ditrerently constituted 
unconscious individual will is compelled to feel pain and 
pleasure by different external circumstances. — An im- 
perfect example may mate this clear. In chemistry, the 
law holds good that if several substances are brought 
together in a condition capable of reaction, the molecular 
displacements are such that the algebraic sum of the 
positive and negative amounts of beat thereby developed 
to become a maximum. To this law the actions in the 
cell of the spinal cord poisoned with strj'chnine or in 
the cerebral cell of the maniac seems to correspond, 
where the chemical processes tend to the squandering 
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of tlie 8tored-up potential energy. The influences iu 
the healthy ganglionic cell, on the other hand, running 
counter to this conversion, which we have called the 
inhibitory potencies, and in which Ihe specific JUness of the 
function of tke ganglia, is first manifested, seem to point 
to a Tt^w law of a higher order limiting the play of the 
chemical molecular laws. However, this is to be con- 
sidered as merely an illustrative example, and must not 
be taken for more than it is worth. 

If now it should turn out that the teleological-uniform 
mechanics of the ganglion- cell rests on natural litws 
which do not result from the mere combination of the 
mechanical laws of the atom, the atoms also could no 
longer be looked upon as the suhstrata of aucii law.^ of a 
higher order, because one and the same individual sub- 
ject cannot be substrate of opposite mutually limiting 
natural laws. 4JS£taghysical substratum must then be 
introduced for the additional laws of a" higher order, 
which, together with the material atoms composing the 
eel], would in combinaiion constitute the entire individual 
of this ganglioa-celL 

From the side on which we have entered upon this 
investigation, it might perhaps appear premature to 
attempt to give a definitive decision on this question. 
But as we have already seen that this ultimate substra- 
tum would coincide with the organising principle which 
directs the teleological perfecting of the ganglion-cell as 
an integral element of the perfection of the collective 
organic type, and as this organising principle, as meta- 
physical support of the universal organic law of de- 
velopment, must necessarily be conceived as something 
superadded to the material atoms, we shall from this 
side likewise venture to decide our foregoing alternative 

^in favour of an additional metaphysical agent, which 
connects tlie manifold of the outer and inner atomic 
functions in the ganglion cell into an external- teleo- 
logical OS well as into an internal-psychical unity, and 
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thua exalts the cell into au internally as well aa exteroally 
indivisible organic-psyckical individual. 

To be sure, whoever either denies ihe teleological char- 
acter of molecular mechanics in the ganglion-cell (as the 
older Materialism), or ignores it as an intrinsically in- 
soluble transcendent problem liaving no point of con- 
tact with science (as Maudsley), or, lastly, admits it 
indeed as fact, hut ihinks to explain it from blindly 
necessary and accidental causes (na Darwinism and 
Wundt), such an one will only act consistently when 
he declines at the outset every metaphysical or un- 
conscious-psychical principle in addition to the atoms, 
and conceives the conscious as well as the unconscious 
psychical phenomena in the ganglion-cell as simply 
phenomenal combinations of the psychical functions of 
the atoms concerned.' He, on the otlier hand, who regards 
tlie teleology of material mechanics as of consciousness OS 
parallel emanations of the unconsciously logical and Ideo- 
logical nature of the metaphysical substance (underlying 
both aspects of the phenomenon), will (even apart from 
the necessity of an organising principle as supporter at 
the law of organic development) rather incline to the 
other aide of the alternative, aud expect that the (as 
compared with the laws of the mechanics of the atom) 
higher forms of manifestation of teleology which come to 
light in the ganglion-cell, and the internal and external 
unity which exalts the ganglion-cell to the rank of 
individuality, spring from superadded functions of the 
metaphysical substance, which subordinate the isolated. 
atomic functions to the single unconscious individoal pi 
pose of a higher order. 

A play of innumerable atoms, acknowledging no au^ 
rior but the One substance to whom they owe their beings' 
must be more congenial to the democratic, levellingi.^ 
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I disorganising tendency of tiie Bomance nations, which 
' however cannot dispense with the swaj of one all- 
powerful Cffisar if universal anarchy is not to prevail. 
Ad organic construction of tlie cosmos, in which the 
atomic forces or individuals of the first order only play 
the pan of the simplest and lowest building-stoues, and 
in each individual of a higher order are held together 
by an inner tie for a concrete purpose, in order again on 
their part to serve as building material for still higher 
individual aims, such a gradual consti-uction will he more 
a^eable to tiie Germanic mind which knows that wher- 
ever a liviiiJ/ architectonic work of art is to be brought 
to pass, levelling must be foregone, and submission be 
willingly given to the higher purpose. 

6, Tfu Four Chief Grades of NerBe-CeiUns. — ^"In deal- 
ing with the function of the nervous system in man, it 
is, then, most necessary to distinguish diilereut nervous 
centres : — 

'■ I, The primary centres, or ideational centres, consti- 
tuted by the grey matter of the convolutions of the 
hemispheres. They are superordinate to 

" 2. The secondary nervous centres, or sensory centres, 
constituted by tiie collections of grey matter that lie 
between the decussation of tlie pyramids and the floors 
of the lateral ventricles. Tliese are subordinate to the 
primary and superordinate to 

" 3. Tlie tertiary nervous centres, or centres of reflex 
action, constituted mainly by the grey matter of the 
epinal cord; which again are superordinate to 

" 4. The organic nervous centres, as we might call them, 
bcilonging to ihe sympathetic system. They consist of a 
set of ganglionic bodies distributed mainly over the 
viscera, and connected with one anotlier and with the 
spinal centres by internuntiant cords. 
J "Each distinct centre is subordinated to the centre 

^L immediately above it, but is at the same time capable 
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of determiiiing and maintaiuing certaia movements of its 

own without the intervention of its supreme centre. 
For example, the rhythmical contractions of the heart 
are kept up by the ganglia distributed through its anb- 
stance, and accordingly continue for a time after the 
removal of the organ from tlie body. But the^e local 
powers are not left uncontrolled: terminal branches of 
the vagus nerve, or rather branches of a motor nerve 
called the spinal accessory, which go with the vagus to 
the heart, are connected in some way with the ganglia; 
and when Lhe vagus is irritated the ganglia are controlled 
and cease to act upon the heart, which conies to a stand- 
still in a relaxed cmditiou. The organisation of the 
entire nervous system is such that a due independent 
local action is compatible with the proper eonirol of a 
superior central authority. The ganglionic cells of ih« 
sympathetic co-ordinate the endrgy of the separata 
elements of the tissue in which they are placed, and 
thus represent the simplest form of a principle of indi- 
viduation. Through the cells of the spinal centre the 
functions of the difi'erent organic centres are so co-ordi- 
nated as to have their subordinate but essential place in 
the movements of animal life ; and herein is witnessed a 
further and higher individuation. The spinal centres are 
similarly controlled by the sensory centres ; and these, in 
their turn, are subordinate to the controlling action of the 
cerebral hemispheres, and especially to tlie action which, 
revealing itself in consciousness as will, represents the 
most complete co-ordination of the functions of the hemi- 
spheres, and is the highest display of the principle otl 
individuation" (Maudsley, p. 109-110). 

Two remarks may be made on the above division: 
in the first place, that a preferable succession would be 
an inverse one, and the denomination "primary centres" 
would better suit the " organic " ganglia ; and, secondly, 
that the designation of spinal centres as rcjUx centres il 
misleading, since even tlie " orgunic " centres and sensoiy 
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and ideational centres are only reflectorially active, as 
already discussed. Moreover, it must be held aa settled that 
the differences between the ganglion-cells of the different 
centre are only gradational, which have only been formed 
by difierentiation from the common structure of the gang- 
lion-cell in the succession of animal life, and that this uni- 
Tersal foundation of each single ganglion-cell — in spite of 
any partial elaboration in a particular direction — has been 
preserved. There are in the ganglion-cells, just as in the 
nerve-fibres, specific energies in the sense of impregnated 
dispositions to definite functions; but here, as there, this 
speoilication is only relative, not absolute, and everywhere 
it works in the frames previously indicated by the general 
sature of the ganglion-cell: stimulus and reaction, percep- 
tion and will. 

Con'esponding to the relativity of the speciSc energies 
of the ganglion-cells, the transition from the centres of 
one kind to those of another is also rather gradual than 
[ abrupt. If the ganglia of an e.tcised frog's heart incite 
\ the latter to beat for hours, and react on a stimulus with 
■ a rhythmical contraction, the different position in the 
body more than the specific reflex energy serves to dif- 
ferentiate these ganglia from the lower centres of the 
spinal cord. The medulla oUffngata forms a kind of 
transition between the spinal cord and the sensory gan- 
glia of the brain, and, so far as its historic evolution is 
k concerned, certainly belongs to the brain, but functionally 
stands far closer to the spinal cord. The increasing 
extent of the sphere of motor innervation as we ascend 
the spinal cord is especially noticeable in the medulla 
oblongata. The latter is also, moreover, distinguished 
from the other reflexes of the spinal cord by a more 
ingenious combination of numerous movements for ob- 
taining definite effects, "so that tite mode of combina- 
tion is often brought about by a self-regulation which is 
H founded in the reciprocal relation of several reflex mechan- 
^^K isms" (Wuudt, p. 178). In the spinal cord the ganglion 
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cells at the diflerent levels are tolerably uniformly ordered 
in the four columns of the grey medulla. Only in the 
medulla oblongata is this symmetrical distribution inter- 
rupted, in that larger groups of ganglion- eel! a are fused 
into compact distinctly isolated nuclei, which are united 
with one another, as with the parts above and below, by 
means of conducting fibres. Such nuclei then serve definite 
groups of complicated processes of movement, that partly, 
like the regulation of the heart-beat and inspiration, are 
persistent rhythmical functions which approximate to those 
of the vegetative ganglia {e.g., movement of the intestines, 
tone of the vessels). By the union of two or several retlez 
centres with one another an alternating action is made 
possible, e.g., between a centre of inspiration and another 
of exspiration (p. i8i); the former (like most of the so- 
called automatic functions of lower centres) is set agoing 
by the stimulus of insufficiently aerated blood, the latter 
by the sensation of the inflation of the lungs mediated by 
the sensory nerves (p. 177). Similarly Wundt assumes 
special centres in the medulla oblongata for the accelerar 
tion of the beating of the heart and for its slowing and 
inhibition, for the distension of the vessels and for their 
contraction (p. 1S5), for vomit infi, for the act of swallowing, 
and, lastly, for coughing and sneezing, which pass over Into 
the mimic reflexes of laughing, crying, sobbing, &c. (pp. 
176, 178). In the latter, reflexes of the sensory ganglia 
already co-operate with those of the medulla oblongau 
to produce a combined indivisible action. 

Those centres which Maudsley comprehends under the 
name of sensory centres {although this name will not 
altogether fit the cerebellum, which is included among 
them) form iu many lower animals, in which the Fore- 
brain (or cerebrum) essentially acta only as olfactory 
ganglion, the highest stage of development of their cen- 
tral nervous system, and is quite sufficient for their vital 
purposes. These animals move about with pretty much 
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the same security nnd adjust their actions with the same 
appropriateness to the sensibly perceived external circum- 
fitancGS as a human somnaiKbulist whose cerebral func- 
tions are completely suspended (JM., p. 252). "Trousseau 
mentions a young amateur musician subject to epileptic 
vertigo who sometimes had a fit lasting for ten or fifteen 
seconds wliilst playing the violin. Though he was per- 
fectly unconscious of everything around him, and neither 
heard nor saw those whom he was accompanying, he still 
went on playing in time during the attack " ( M,. p. 151). 
Similarly is it with the capability of certain idiots to 
master certain difficult feats of skill with long-continued 
training, which they at last perform with astonishing 
adroitness (M.) If one removes from a rat the cerebral 
Iiemispheres along witli the corpora striata and optic 
thalanti, on every repetition of a loud and abrupt noise, 
soch as cats are wont to make, it makes a spring to escape 
(M.) Mammals or birds from which uU the parts of 
the brain lying above the corpora qnadrigemina are 
removed follow the movements of a burning taper with 
their head, thus still perceive tiie impression of light; 
and likewise "frogs [under operation], which are con- 
strained to make movements of escape by cutaneous 
irritauon, avoid an obstacle placed before them" (W., 

P- 194)- 

All this proves that, besides the perception of sense- 
impressions through the consciousness of the cerebral 
hemispheres, there must be an additional perception 
through a special consciousness of the sensory ganglia not 
included within the former, which Maudsley expressly 
acknowledges and very decidedly emphasises. One 
must only distinguish between a perception in the sphere 
of self-conscious intelligence and one in tlie sphere of 
(merely) conscious sense-activity (M.) But just in the 
aame way we must also assume a will in the sensori- 
motor sphere, which for tlie rest does not need to be like 
the perception of the sense-impression serving as a motive 
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to a conscious one. When Maudsley assumes a " sensorial 
madness " arising through disease of the sensory ganglia 
(p. 248), in which hallucinations of sense or morbid 
reaction lead lo a pathological condition, with the cere- 
brat consciousness either suspended or persisting, but in- 
capable of resisting the sensori-motor will, the action of 
the ganglia motived by sense-perception, entering into con- 
flict with the cerebral will and emerging victorious from 
this struggle, must necessarily be itself designated wilL* 

We arrive at the same ri^sult wiien we compare thia 
sen so ri- motor sphere in man and the higher animals 
with the psychical Ufa of those animals whose nervoiu 
system has not yet at all risen beyond the stage of sensory 
centres : as little as we can deny these animals a will, so 
little can we refuse it to the functions of the human sen- 
sory ganglia. The same holds good of the fitness of the 
sensori-motor refleses. In those animals where the pres- 
ence of conscious perception and will is beyond dispute, 
the purposive character of their relations to the external 
world is too evident for us to doubt the existence of an 
intelligence which it is true has not yet reached so far as 
the formation of abstract ideas or even to self-conscious- 
ness, but yet is a preliminary step to this cerebral intelli- 
gence of the higher animals. 

Here, too, the parallelism with the well-known per- 
formances of the sleep-walker, indicative in part of highly 
developed intelligence, forms a good illustration. In belli 
there occurs an adhesion of impressions, i-e., a memory; 
but the stage of reflection, which is indispensable for a 
Tecognition, is wanting in them, i.e., a conscious recollectiot^ 
and the memory therefore manifests itself not so much on 
the side of representation as on that of will. i.e., consists 
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essentiallj only in the ease of the connection between 
perception ami voluntary reaction. Tliia memory there- 
fore fuithers the elaboration of llie instinctive facility 
and accuracy with which the most frequent and moat 
important vital actions are performed by auimala and 
man. Even in somnambulists who periodically lapse 
into their spontaneously somnambulistic condition, a cer- 
tain memory is unmistakable. For examjile, they con- 
tinue tasks which were left unfiDished on the last attack 
at the right point, and the finished work shows that the 
intellectual bond with what M'eut before had been un- 
broken. But at the same time, of course, the conscious- 
ness of the cerebral hemispheres can have no memory of 
that which the intelligence of their cerebral ganglia 
wrought in the somnambulistic state, just because it 
was mppnased during that activity, and could conse- 
quently receive no impression for revivaL 

In the psychical functions of the sensory centres, also, 
jnst as in those of the centres of the spinal cord, there is 
exliibited the interweaving of conscious aud unconscious 
psychical activity. X need only mention the circumstance 
that most of the animal instincts fall into the department 
of eensori-iiiotor action, e.g., ail building instincts. To 
whom would not occur the comparison of the singing-bird, 
which monotonously repeals the melodic-rhythmical period 
of its species, with the epileptic violin-player who plays 
the oDCe-learned piece during liis attack ? Save that 
. the ainging-bird is at once aware of aud enjoys his song 
1 with his cerebral consciousness, which was not possible 
for the epileptic. 

It will not be necessary to repeat at liiis place the 
argumentation of the preceding section, which here only 
acquires still greater force. The ganglionic cells of the 
sensory centres also act rcHectorially and mechanically, 
not therefore less purposively however, but only the 
more ao, as their sphere of motor innervation and their 
inner faculty of elaborating perceptions is greater than iu 
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tlie case of the epiual cord. In tbe sensory centres, like- 
wise, the psjcliical subjectivity goes Imnd in band with 
die external mechanism of the molecular motions, and 
their consciousness is so much richer and clearer as ihe im- 
pressions conducted from the higher seuse-uervcs are more 
numerous and precise than those wliich the centres of the 
spinal cord receive from the general nerves of the body, 
and as their Ticulty of elaborating perceptions is greater 
than that of the latter. This higher development of the 
purposive external mechanics and of the intelligence is, 
however, merely the two-sided phenomenal expression of 
a higher (unconscious) purpose, which determiues the in- 
dividual life of the organ in question. Here, as there, the 
reaction of the will on a motive, the mental elaboration of 
impressions by the co-operation of many cells, and the 
purposive modification of function, by whose repetition 
the purposive dispoaition of the organ ia perfected, go 
on altogether wncoTiscioitsbj. These three highest perform- 
ances of the organic-psychical individual, which are funda- 
mentally only one and the same function looked at from 
different sides, make up, however, the inmost core of the 
individuality of the organ. It might be called the actu- 
ality of its individual purpose, which is the same thing as 
the teleological function of the metaphysical subst&nce, 
whose accidents or modes are the inner psychical and 
externa! material phenomenon of the individualised organ. 
It would he a great error to try to see in this prepon- 
derating importance uf the wTtconsooKs psychical function in 
the sensory centres any difference in kind from the func- 
tions of the cerebrum. What is added in the cerebrum 
is in essence only the degree of the elaboration of the 
perceptions, or, to speak in physiological language, the 
path within the organ which the stimulus traverses from 
its first entrance till the dischai'ge into motor reaction. 
While this stimulus in passing from one cell to another 
liberates afresh in each a reflexion (perception and reac- 
tion), it unfolds into a successive chain of conscious ideas. 
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fonning tie diacursive reflexion which is intercalated be- 
iween sense- perception and visible renction, and delerininea 
the nature of the latter. But in this increase ot the absolute 
number of conscious moments, the pr^ortion of this num- 
ber to thnt of the co-operating unconscious acts is by no 
means increased ; for every progression of a stimulus from 
one cell to another is a reflex act. which is per se uncon- 
sciously performed; and the same holds good of the 
reception of the stimulus by the cell in question and its 
conversion into conscious perception. All advance in 
discursive reflection is unconscious, and it is as it were 
only the footsteps of this advance whicii attain to con- 
Bciousness. But it is rarely that several such footsteps 
stand so near one another that we can follow the indi- 
vidual steps; for the moat part, their relation to one 
another points to more or fewer great leaps of unconscious 
psychical function, in which the links of the logical chain 
ate only impliciU^ contained between the conscious ex- 
tiemes. 

The development which these thoughts have received 
above in Section B, has been so frequently misconstrued 
from the scientific side as speculative mysticism, that it 
ia a pecuhar satisfaction to me to be able to cite in confir- 
mation the opinion which the English empiricist Maudaley 
has formed through his own medical treatment of mental 
diseaseand psychological observation. The testimony will 
be the less carped at by naturalists, as Maudsley himself 
inclines to Materialism, and tries to go as far as he can 
with a materialistic intei-pretalion of his psychological 
observations. He certainly does not everywhere succeed, 
eveu in his own opinion, and least of all at the critical 
points, as we have akeady seen in one instance. 

The existence of an "unconscious life of the mind" 
Maudsley declares lo be established beyond a doubt, and 
says : " It is a truth which cannot be too distinctly borne 
in mind, that consciousness is not co-extensive with mind " 
(p. 25); and adds, that " the most important part of mental 
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action, the essentinl process on which thinking depends. 
ia unconscious mental activity" (p. 34!. "He whose 
brain makes him conscious that he has a brain is not well, 
but ill; and thonglit that is conscious of itself is Dot 
natural and healthy thought " (p. 41). "An active con- 
sciousness is always detrimental to the best and most 
successful tliougiit ; the thinker who is actively attentive 
to the succession of his ideas is thinking to little purpose. 
What the successful thinker observes is that he ia con- 
scious of the words which he is uttering or writing, while 
the thought, unconsciously elaborated by the functional 
action of the brain, flows from unpenetrated depths into 
consciousness, , . . Reflection is then, in reality, the reflex 
action of the cells in their relation to the cerebral ganglia ; 
it is the reaction of one cell to a stimulus from a. neigh- 
bouring cell, and the sequent transference of its energy to 
another cell — the reflection of it " (p. 308). " The brain not 
only receives impressions unconsciously,^ regbtera impres- 
siona without the co-operation of consciousness, elaborate! 
material unconsciously, calls latent residua again into 
activity without consciousness, but it responds also as an 
organ of organic life to the internal stimuli which it 
receives unconsciously fi'om other organs of the body" 
(p. 3S). " Not only is the actual process of the association 
of our ideas independent of consciousness, but that assimi- 
lation or blending of similar ideas, or of the like in different 
ideas, by which general ideas are formed, is in no way 
under the control or cognisance of consciousness " (p. 30). 
" In composition the writer's consciousness is engaged 
chiefly with his pen and with the sentences which he ia 
forming; while the results of the brain's unconscioua 
working, matured by an insensible gestation, emerge from 
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onknowii dt- ptha into consciouaneas, and are by its help em- 
bodiedinappropriateword3"(p.3o). "When theindividual 
braia is awell-constituted one, and has been duly cultivated, 
the results of its latent activity rising into consciousness 
suddenly sometimes seem like intuitions ; they are strange 
And startling, as the prodncta of a dream ofttimcs are, to 
the person who has actually produced them" (p. 32), 
" The best thoughts of an author are always the unwilled 
thoughts which surprise himself ; and the poet under the 
iospiiatioQ of creative activity is, so far as consciousness 
is concenied, being dictated to. If we reflect, we shall 
see that it must be so; the products of creative activity, 
in so far as tbey transcend the hitherto eicperienced, are 
unknown to the creator himself before they come forth, 
and cannot therefore be the result of a definite act of his 
will ; for to an act of will a conception of the result is 
necessary " (p. 33), " Therefore it comes to pass at times 
that, in the investigation of a new order of events by an 
intellect which is in genial sympathy with Nature, the law 
of them explicitly declares itself as by a flash of intui- 
tion after comparatively few observations. The imagina- 
tion successfully anticipates the slow results of patient 
and systematic research, flooding the darkness with the 
light of a true interpretation, and thus illuminating the 
obscure relations and intricate connections. Therein a 
well-endowed and well-cultivated miud manifests its un- 
conscious harmony with Nature. The brightest flaslies of 
genius come unconsciously and without effort ; growth is 
not a voluntary act, although the gathering of food is" 
(p, 531). " As in the child there is no consciousness of the 
ego, 80 in the highest development of humanity, as repre- 
sented by these our greatest, a similar uu consciousness of 
the ego seems to have been reached ; and the individual, 
in intimate and congenial sympathy with Nature, carries 
forward in organic evolution with a child-like uncon- 
sciousness and a child-like success" (p. 61). "Rules and 
aystems are necessary for the ordinarily endowed mortals, 
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whose businesa it is to gather together aud arrange the 
materials; the genius, who is the architect, has, like Nature, 
an unconscious system of Lis own. It is the fate of its 
nature, and no demerit, that the caterpiDar mnst crawl: 
it is the fate of its nature, and no merit, that the butterfly 
must fly " (p. 64). " It is not by introspective prying and 
torture of its own self-consciousness that mankind evolvea 
the genius ; tlie mature result of its unconscious develop- 
ment flows at due time into consciousness with a grateful 
surprise, and from time to time tiio slumbering centorlea 
are thus awakened " (p. 66).' 

If such a genius suddenly emerges at the right time 
as fruit of an uncouscious development in unconscious 
harmony with all Nature, which has been nourished on a 
material blindly prepared by others, such an unconscious 
psychical process must be looked upon as in the highest 
sense a tehological event, for the explanation of which 
Maudaley probably would only refer to the unsearchabb J 
councils of the Creator. Otherwise expressed, the in-l 
sufficiency of all materialistic explanations in the un- " 
conscious-psychical processes is evident the more we rise 
to an ever more highly orL;anised centre (whether within 
one and the same opjanism or among the many differ- 
ently constituted individuals of the human race). But 
since the differences are not of a fundamental kind, bat 
only depend on a difTerence of the stage of development 
of the common primitive foundations of the ganglionio 
cell, this result must also reflect ils light upon the con- 
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ception of ihe simplest reflex processes in the ganglion 
cell. 

7. The Morphdoffkal Significance of the Parts of the 
Brain, — The morphological iuterprettition of the differont 
parts of the brain Ims only been founded on reliable pria- 
ciple3 since embryology has come to the nid of compara- 
tive anatomy, the importance of wliicli was first clearly 
recognised by Baer. In the lower orders of worms, e.^., the 
Turbellaiia, the entire central nervous system consists of 
the biiobed aupra-cesophageal ganglion, I'rom wnicii nerve- 
tbreads radiate to the diflerent parts of the body. In the 
Annelida and Articulata this supra-oesophageal g.mglion 
bf>8 expanded into an cesophageal ring, and this is con- 
tinued into the ventral cord ; in the larvae of the Ascidians, 
in the Amphioxn^, nnd the Vertebrata, on the contrary, 
the supra- cesophageal ganglion has been prolonged into 
the spinal cord. In the larva of the Ascidians and the 
Amphioxua the spinal cord is still a simple uniform 
strand, which seems to terminate in precisely the same 
way before and behind, and only with more exact obser- 
vation can there be perceived in front a slight rounded 
extremity. In the Cyclostome fishes (Myxine and Petro- 
nyzon), at & further stage of embryonic development, 
thit vesicle becomes a pyriform swelling, and thus forms 
the primitive basis of the vertebrate brain; but then it 
is differentiated by cross constrictions into several vesicles. 
which lie behind one another in a straight line, and this 
process of constriction recurs in the embryonic develop- 
ment of all the vertebrata without exception. 

At the outset there are formed three sections — Fore- 
biain, middle brain, and hind-brain; the first migbt be 
designated the olfactory ganglion, the second the optic 
ganglion, the third the auditory ganglion. But soon there 
appears a further difTerentiation, the lutermediate-brain 

I being detached from tlie Fore-brain, and the After-brain 
from the Hind-brain; the former, might be termed 
f TOL. in. R 
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the finer organ for the perceptions of the sense of 
touch, the latter the centre for the automatic regulation 
of complicated organic functions subservient to lifa 
In the Cycloatome fishes these five divisions lying 
in a straight line beliind one another and tolerably 
equal in value, are preserved without essential change 
of form; in the cartilaginous fishes Middle-brain and 
After-brain are ptomidently developed; in the higher 
vertebrata, on the other hand, Fore-brain and Hind-brain, 
so that the former overlaps the Intermediate and Middle 
brain, the latter the After-brain. A distinction of a 
similar kind again occura between the reptilia and 
birds, on the one hand, and the mammalia on the 
other. In the former, the Middle-brain and the middle 
part of the cerebellum undergo a relatively important 
development; in the latter, the Fore-braia more and 
more overshadows all the other parts, so that at lost 
in monkeys and man it even overlaps the Hicd- 
brain.' 

In the human brain there belong to the Fore-brain the 
two cerebral kemispheres, corpora striata, corpus callosum 
and fornix; to the Intermediate-brain the optic tkalami 
and the other parts which surround the so-called third ven- 
tricle, together with the infundibulum and pineal body; 
to the Middle-brain the corpora quadrigcmiva and tha 
aqueduct of Sylvius; to the Ilind-brain the hemi^luTet 
of the cerebellvm and the middle lobe; to the afcer-braia 
the medulla oblongata, together wixh the fourth ventricle, 
the pyramids, olivary bodies, &c. The original fuuctions 
of the five parts have been preserved unchanged for 
the intermediate- brain, middle-brain and after-brain ; on 
the other hand, the Hind-brain or cerebellum has its 
functional sphere already considerably enlarged In the 
Amphibia and lower mammalia, and the Fore-brain or 
cerebrum has in the higher mammalia attained snch 
general importance for all the functions of perceptit 
' Camp. BaekeV* Aotbropogenie, p. 514-539. 
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that i^s orisinal destiuation as olfactory centre only claims 
ail inconsiderable part of the organ. 

According to experimenta by Gudden, the brain of new- 
born birds, whose eyes had been extirpated, remained 
undeveloped, whilst in rabbits the development of the 
bntin waa not thereby impeded (Wuodt, p. 194); this 
pKvea how much more important a part the function of 
Ihe corpora quad ri gem ina, excited by the visual sense, 
plays in the mental life of birds than in that of mammals. 
If. on the other hand, the olfactory nerve of new-born 
dogs be divided, they are no longer capable of any intel- 
lectual and emotional development, and give the impres- 
sion of unsympathetic and feeble-minded individuals. 
This proves how much the mental life of these mammals 
depends on the sense of smell. 

Now, if we consider that the intelligence displayed by 
the Middle-brain and l-'ore-brain, as we saw in the pre- 
ceding section, is only different in degree, it might appear 
almost a matter of accident that just the Fore-brain 
or the olfactory ganglion, and not the tactile, visual, 
or auditory ganglion, baa, in the higher vertebrata, at- 
tained so enormous a development, that the groups of 
ganglion-cells adjunct to the original olfactory ganglion 
have become a kind of universal centre, in which, in 
addition to the olfactory organ, the other sense-organs 
also, nay, even all the parts of the body and the lower 
centres, obtain a central representation. The import- 
ance to life of the olfactory organ taken alone would 
hardly afford sufficient explanation of this; more perti- 
nent seems the consideration that the Fore-brain occu- 
pies a position of polar antagonism to the spinal cord 
and medulla oblongata, that it lies peripheralli/ in respect 
to the centre or centres of gravity of the central nervous 
system. Tliis sounds perhaps paradoxical, but has all 
the deeper significance. As the whole nervous system 
arises phylogenetically and embryologically from the 
skin-sense lamina, i.e., from the extreme periphery of the 
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organism, that part of the central iiervoua system tls&, 
which leads to the mental centre of self-conscioasoe^ 
must have a peripheral importance for the organism as 

such and its organic life. 

For the organism as such the centre of gravity of the 
central nen'ous system hea neither in the too little 
elGcient spinal cord, nor ia the cerebral hemisphents. 
whose conscious - spiritual purposive activity already 
appears as something transcendiug the immediate ends r>f 
organic life, but in the parts interposed between Fore- brain 
and spinal cord, which guide the universal reflex processL's 
of the organism and adapt its vital actions to the external 
circumstances mirrored in sense- perception. This rela- 
tion finds also an anatomical expression in the circum- 
stance that the groups of ganglion- eel la in the stem of 
the brain and the spinal cord aggregate into central 
medullary raasses, which send out conducting fibres 
towards the periphery ; in the hemispheres, however, the 
grey matter forms an fxkmal cortical lai/cr to which 
tend the diverging conducting paths of the trunk 
of the brain, Tiiis contrast is not yet clearly de- 
veloped in the more solid or less hollow cerebrum of 
fishes and amphibia; here the whole mass of the hemi- 
spheres is traversed by grey matter in an irregular fashion, 
so that we have before us a transitional stage from ths 
formation of the nucleus to the cortex. The cerebellar 
hemispheres, on the other hand, exhibit already in fishoa 
a clearer severance of the cortical layer from the nucleus 
(comp, W., p. 55-56, note), and this development of the 
cerebelhuii in excess of the cerebrum proves that the 
former has in these animals also to perform functions of & 
higher order. 

Having already briefly discussed in the foregoing section 
the functions of the after-braiu or medulla oblongata, we 
now proceed to the consideration in detail of the four other 
parts of the brain. 

g. The Centra of the Space-Senses. — Of all the parts of 
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llie brain, ibe fimctioo of the Middle-bniin or of tliu 
corporii qiiacirij;eaiioa (called bigeraina in lower vertebrata) 
has been longest and most certainly known. The paral- 
lel development of the corpora quadngemina with the 
acateness of tlie sense of sight in the animal idngdom 
I(!ave6 us to inter that this centre has the office of working 
np the visual impressions, and of reflectorially calling 
fjrth those movemeiils which are in relation with visual 
impressions. Destruction of the corpora quadrigerainii 
produces not only blindnesa, but also pamlysis of the 
luoveinent of tlie eye and accouimodation. One must 
therefore assume that the cerebral hemispheres only 
receive the visual perceptions in the form prepared by the 
curpora quadrigemiua, and that only those movements 
which are caused by a co-operation of visual and other 
sense -impressions proceed from the hemispheres, but 
that such movements or modifications of continuous 
movements, which are exclusively determined by impres- 
sions of sight, are independently cared for mainly hy the 
corpora quadrigemina. Tlie accommodation of tlie eyes is 
governed by the posterior, the ocular movements by the 
anterior tubercles of the corpora quadrigemina; and ac- 
cording to AJamiiU, stimulation of the anterior tubercles 
on the right side produces movements of both eyes to the 
left, on the left side movements to the right. The stimu- 
lation o£ the front of the anterior tubercles causes the 
visual axes to assume a horizontal direction ; that of the 
middle part raises and reiiders them convergent; that 
ot the hindermost part leads to a downward movement, 
with eliil stronger convergence (Wundt, p. 147). 

Not quite so well established is the significance of the 
(improperly named) optic thalami or of the intermediate- 
brain. Wundt (p. 19S) probably correctly regards them 
as the tactUe centre, according to the analogy of the just- 
mentioned visual centre, i.e., as the organ wliich mediates 
"the functional union of locomotion with the sensa- 
tions of touch " (perhaps also with the muscular sense 
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or specific feeling of muscular movement). The ( 
thalami also act iudepetidcully of the will of the t 
bral hemispheres as primary regulators, whereby certamly 
the will of the hemispheres is not precluded from em- 
ploying them, in order to enable more complicated move- 
iiieuts to be executed by them on a given command. 
At all events, they must in all bodily movements, even 
though initiated by the will of the heniiapheres, co-ope- 
rate as reguiatora, without which tlie tstimalion of the 
movement as a whole and in all its parts would be want- 
ing. We are, namely, always compelled to estimate the 
dfgri-t of our several muscular contractions according to 
tiie position which the particular muscles assume at any 
moment in relation lo tlie other pat ts of the body ; but thia 
position is ascertained by tlie sense of touch. If tha 
service of the latter is interrupted, the visual sense can i 
an extreme case act vicariously for the sense of touch, t 
in the case of a person suffering from Tabes dorsualii J 
of the spinal cord, whose tactile feeling in the lowet 1 
limbs had been lost ; or in the instance of a woman I 
with anieathesia of one arm, who always let her child 1 
fall when she averted her gaze from it. The compensa- 
tion of the visual sense is here always imperfect, and 
never attains the direct certainty of reflex action like j 
the regulation by the sense of touch executed by the optie 
thalami. If the optic thalamus be injured on one side, 
this reflex rejjulaticn is destroyed for one-half of the body. I 
Whilst now the muscles of one-half the body act cor- j 
rectly, those of the other are smitten by a sudden help- 
lessness, which looks astonishingly like paralysis, without 
indeed being paralysb ; and the result is an unsymme- 
trical locomotion, which is called, on account of the ten- 
dency to rotation of the head, " circus movement" (Wundt, 
p. 196-199). That there is no actual paralysis is evident ' 
from this, that the disturbance comes to an end in course 
of time by the will of the hemispheres learning to correct 
the faulty movements. Tlie purposive movements to 
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escape made by rabbits or frogs after removal of their 
hemispheres and corpora striata sequent on mlaruotis in-i- 
taiion may be referred to the optic thalami as tbeir centre. 
A confirmation of this hypothesis is the circumstance that 
such a frog, after injury of one optic thalamus, carries out 
its attempts to flee in the form of circus movement. 

The close juxtaposition of the corpora quadrigeminn 
Aud optic thalaini, the demonstrable paths of communica- 
tion between them, and the circumstance that in lower 
vertebrata {eg., frogs) the optic thalami are insigniScant, 
und their functions partially performed by the corpora 
quadrigemina. seems to poiut to a closer connection of the 
two centres, wliicli would correspond to the close affinity 
of the senses of sight and touch. These two are tlie otily 
tpatial senses which we possess — senses, i.e., wliich spread 
out their sensations in space ; and the supposition does 
not seem to me unfounded that the ideal fusion of the 
tactile and visual space into the indivisible space-percep- 
tion which we are wont unconsciously to etTect must have 
here a similar physiological foundation, as the blending of 
the visual space of the right eye with that of the left eye 
into an indivisible visual space possesses in the chiasma 
of the optic nerve. In the same way it is not improbable 
that the union of the corpora quadrigemina with the optic 
tbalnmi can independently introduce certain movements, 
which may be termed reflexes to such space-perceptions, as 
are combined of sensations of sight and touch. 

These assumptions will hardly meet with opposition 
when we remember that the left half of the corpora quad- 
rigemina only contains the left half of the binocular visual 
image, the right half only the corresponding right one, so 
that both halves of the image can only be brought to blend 
into a single and whole image by the co-operation 0/ both 
kidves of the organ. Finally, these suppositions also find 
support in this, that for the regulation of the position 
of the several bodily parts in space there is yet a second 
organ, the posterior brain or cerebellum, which, it is true, 
is influenced also by the other sense-organs (especially the 
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senses of bearing Riid eqiiilibiium and sense of sight), bnt 
likewise is especially determined in its functions by the 
sense of toucli. One may comprehend from this develop- 
ment of tlie Hind-brain exceeding its originnl purpose as 
anditory ganglion that the iotcrmediate-brain, or the optic 
tbalanii, may lag behind in their developmeut in most 
animals, without prejudice to the organism; it would, 
however, not harmonise with our views on the pnrposive 
economy of the organism if iu>o organs existed to fulfil a 
single purpose. We shall rather have to assume that the 
perceptions of the sense of touch which take place in the 
oplic thalami and those which occur in the cerebellum are 
made use o/ia an altf^gether dilTerent way. Whilst in the 
cerebellum the impressions of touch are pre-eminently 
combined with those of the sense of equilibrium, so as to 
giiin as perfect a total perception aa possible of the posidon 
of the whole body and of its several parts in space, tint 
intuition of the tactile space seems to be prepared in the 
optic thalami for the perception of the cerebral hemi* 
spheres, in Uke manner as that of visual space in ihe cor- 
pora quad) i,qemina, and to be fused into the indivisible 
tactile- visual space even before the entrance into tha 
hemispheres. If this mode of conceiving the matter \a 
correct, it also explains why the consciousness of tha 
hemispheres feels itself unable to dissolve again the 
fusion of tactile and visual space, although in abstract 
reflection it perceives the heterogeneity and duality of the 
two spaces to be beyond a doubt. If this fusion were only 
a product of the activity of the hemispheres, there would 
probably be no particular difficulty in producing again the 
whole clemeui in intuition also. The like holds of tha 
impossibility of decomposing the superficial extension of 
the visual perception into its non-spatial elements of sen- 
sation ; whilst, on the other hand, the poasibility of thi» 
process with the third dimension of space or that of depth 
IB an argument in favour of the supposition that the chief 
part of the genesis of the perception of depth only apper- 
tains to the hemispheres. 
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9. T/u Cvrfbcllum. — Thu theory o£ tlic Imictiuna of the 
ccrel>ellum is stiil open to considerable doubt. It ia 
certain tlml the opiuiou of Gall of a close relation of the 
same to the sexual functioDS is iucorrect ; the centre for 
tbe latter ia mther still to be sought in the medulla 
oblon^ta.^ On the other hand, the parallelism in the 
development of the niusclins of the body and of the cere- 
bellum which runs through the whole vertebrate kingdom 
shows that this orgaa must be of importance for au ener- 
getic innervatioti of the muscles, and that the muscles 
uuder normal circumstances draw a considerable part of 
their impulse of innervation from the cerebellum. Tliis, 
however, does not entitle us to designate with Luys the 
cerebellum the source of energy of alt motor inuervntiou, 
eince even after destruction of the cerebellum any ener- 
getic movements may be called forth by all the other 
centres, and these latter can, to a certain extent, compea- 
eate for t)ie loss of tlie cerebellum. 

What we know with the utmost certainty of the cere- 
belUim, because we do not demonstrate it by vivisection, 
but by the most numerous experiments in the living man, 
is the fact that it is the organ of dvainesa in all its forms. 
Dizziness may be produced by unilateral injuries of the 
organ, by one-sided pressure on the same, by cioss conduc- 
tion of a galvanic current, finally by tlie visual perceptions 
of moving objects, nay, even by merely imaginary ideas of 
possible movements, which are connected with certain visual 
perceptions. As is well known, dizziness is a phenomenon 
not subject to caprice, i.e., to the will of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres, and exhibits itself as disturbance of the involun- 
tary regulation of the bodily movements. As partial 
disturbance of the function of the cerebellum produces 
partial disturbance of sensation in both eyes (here too the 
decussation is a partial one in the same sense as in the 
corpora quadrigeraiua), it produces an altered idea of the 
situation of the eyeball, and thereby an apparent motion 

> Longet, Anntoiny and Phpiology of O.e Nervoua Sjetoic ; I. 616, 
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of objects, to whicli there is added with greater degrees of 
dizziness an obscuration of the field of vision. Since the 
oi^an continues to be functional, and endeavours to adapt 
the deportment to the sensations, if the sensations are patho- 
logically perverted, this adaptation must lead to objectively 
distorted muscular movements, and these are tlie rotatory 
movements, which accompany every dizziness, although in 
the weakest degrees of giddiness the particular impulses 
of innervation of the cerebellum are paralysed by opposite 
ones on the part of the cerebrum (W., p. 207-221). 

If we now ask how, of all the central organs subserving 
the regulation of the bodily movements with respect to 
their situation in space, it is precisely the auditory ganglion 
that has come to be the most important, the key to this 
enigma must lie herein, that the specific sense of equilibrium 
is in the closest connection wiih the organ of hearing, and 
therefore has also been assigned for its central representa- 
tion in the first degree to the same ganglion as the sense of 
hearing. This sense of equilibrium is located in the three 
semi-circular canals, which must be termed a manometer 
for the inner h3-drostatic pressure variously exerted in 
the direction of the three axes situated at right angles 
to one another, and whose injury calls forth the same 
phenomena of giddiness and rotatory movements as those 
of the cerebellum itself. This organ of equihbrimn ascer- 
tains the right position of the head in respect of the line 
of gravity, and as the attitude of the body in relation to 
tlie head is determined by sensations of touch, indirectly 
the position of the body as a whole. It is clear that this 
sense of equilibrium could only be developed pari passn 
with the evolution of the corresponding centre, and that 
this correlative development of the cerebellum must consist 
in the unfolding of reflex tendencies with a view to the 
regulation of the deportment accoi-ding to the sensation 
of equilibrium. Thus the development of the centre for 
the sense of equilibrium soon outstripped that of tho 
centre for the sense of hearing in the Hind-brain, and I 
wliiist the sense of hearing probably found pretty early a J 
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secoud ceutral represeutation in ihe Fove-brain, the centre 
of equilibrium set itself with other subsidiary aida to fulfil 
task, in the first place, in alliance with the nervous 
lundles of the sense of touch of the whole body, in the 
lecond place, in conjunction with the sense of aiglit. 

From this connection there also results an explanation 
of the circumstance that among vertebrate animals living 
in wat€r and air the development of the cerebellum is, 
on the whole, more considerable than in animals living 
on the surface of the earth. For in creeping and walking 
the sense of touch aided by the horizontal surface of the 
ground already affords a tolerable support, which makes 
Ihe regulation according to the sense of equiUbrium to 
appear less urgent, but in flying, and quite specially in 
swimming in deep water, the sense of equilibrium affords 
.tbe chief, if not the sole, foundation of regulation. 
I Id man the original connection of cerebellum and 
^□se of hearing is, strictly speaking, only displayed in 
two points — firstly, in that the nervous constitution of 
the organ of hearing is developed in the embryo from 
the vesicle of the Hind-brain; and, secondly, in that the 
muaical rhythm received through the ear involuntarily 
impels to rhythmical movements. We shall not go far 
wrong if we designate the cerebellum the centre for dancing, 
and the fact that a weary troop marches on with fresh 
elasticity with the striking up of military music is ex- 
plained by the fact that, instead of the fittigued cerebrum, 
corpora striata, and optic thalami, now the cerebelUtm as 
fresh organ especially undertakes tiie innervation of the 
muacles. Although almost all the senses seem to possess 
a tolerably perfect ceutral representation in the cerebellum, 
yet on its destruction the sense-perception of the cerebral 
bemiepheres is not affected. This is proved by the latter 
receiving no class of sense-perceptions (not even those of 
hearing) through the medium of the cerebellum in the 
sense in which they receive the visual perceptions througii 
the medium of the corpora quadrigemina. 
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The hemisplieies of the cerebellum are, witli the excep- 
tion of the heinispherea of the cerebrum, the sole centre, 
which baa developed a corticul layer of grey matter, and 
this circumstance points to the fact that the passage from 
the compact nuclear formation to that of a snperficial 
distribution serves in both cases the same end. This end 
can only be the reflexion of the provinces of the body in 
provinces of the grey cortical layer. A compact nucleus is 
more adapted to the collection of impressions streamiug 
in from the periphery into an indivisible whole. Where, 
however, the point in question is how to act on any single 
province of the whole body apart from t)ie rest, a super- 
ficial distribution of the acting layer will he a more suit- 
able formation for the distinct separation of the motor in- 
nervation of diffiireut provinces than a compact imcleoa 
aFTording no facilities for the separation of the several 
parts. Although the attempt to prove the mirroring of 
the provinces of the body in the cortical layer o! the 
cerebellum has not as yet succeeded, we shall still be 
obliged to assume it, relying on the analogy of the cortical 
layer of the cerebrum, where this proof has recently been 
forthcoming for the several parts. 

Whetlier the functions of the cerebellum are really ex- 
hausted with the performances of which we have spoken 
must he considered as at least doubtful. In any case, it 
is in the vertebrate animal kingdom the Jirsi centre to be 
developed, and even in man the most hig/dff develo[ 
centre next to the Fore-brain, and it would certainly 
rash to assert that our knowledge hud at present exhaust 
ibe purpose of this organ. 



10. The Fore-Bi-aiji. — By the experiments of Fritscll 
and Hitzig definite centres of innervation have boeo 
proved to exist in the grey cortical layer of the cerebral 
hemispheres for particular groups of muscles {e.g,, tot the 
extensors of the fore-leg, the flexors of the fore-leg, the 
muscles of the neck, the muscles of the hind-leg, &o.), 
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l^ing together in a limited part of tlie anteiioi' and lateral 
I surface (W,, p. 16S). The places in question have already 
teacted on weak galvanic current?, and if the stimulation 
of other parts has not hitherto been followed by motor or 
sensory efl'ect 3, that perhaps lies pnrtly in an unsuitable 
ioteusity and quality of the stimuli apjilied, partly in the 
rapid blunting of the irritability in consequence of the 
exposure of the brain. Extirpation of the motor centre 
alluded to causes disturbance of the movements iu ques- 
tion of some duration, but, in course of time, a normal 
atata of thiugs recurs. 

Another part of the anterior lobes has long been known 
by pathological observations as a centre of language. 
Speechlessness or aphasia is divided into an atactic and 
aa amnesic kind ; in the former the patient will not 
sacceed in giving tlie conception which floats before hia 
mind its linguistic sign ; in the latter, different words are 
eo&fused with one another. Fei'haps this diOerence points 
to two different centres, which must co-operate in the func- 
tion of language (W., p. 230). — Further supports for the 
exact determination of the distribution of the central seat 
of perception and innervation are still entirely wanting, 
and tlie assertions of phrenologj' rest on weak foundations.' 

'From recent eiperiinents on ingcven torefuaal of fooi Fiiilher, 

BMDiujt, in which single porta of the ftccotding to him, the variom Kiisca 

bnin were electrically irrltBteit nnd have the following wnCral represen- 

tben toada inactive by dennictiiin, tatiin in the cerebrum: vinioniatbt; 

Dkvid Fenier asserts that he has "angularg)TDg,''hearingiDthaiipp«r 

obtained remits which, if they are half of the superior tBiiipori>>>pbe- 

wnSrmed, iroultl again represrot an noidal coavolBtions, camuion Ken- 

mmcdatile prognHj in our koow- sation (tiLotJle sense) ja the "Uippo- 

Itaue of the phyaiology of tht campus major" and the nuoitiale 

faMn (ooDip. " rroceedinga of thu coDTolutioD9,Biiie11iiithe"Bul)iculimi 

Rajtl BccUtj," vol xniii.. No, 162). of Auhudd" or the "undnate can- 

Ea Snt uaerta that removal of volution," taste in the lower part 

tha frontal regions and posterior of the "tcaiporo-aphenoidal lobe" 

lofaea impairB neither the power of All these central representations cor- 

fBeling DOT the capacity of moving; respond to the sense-orgnn of the 

but that the former disturbs in- opposite half of the body, with the 

telligence and attentive observa- exception of the olfactory centres, 

tioii, and the latter calls forth a which correspond to the nostrils of 

.ttats of dqiresaioD of common (eel- the same side 
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In the large hemiepherea more than in any other p 
the brain the several groups of ganglia can act vicariously 
for one another, and therefore injuries and diaturbances. 
which do not at the same time affect the corpora striata or 
the peduncle of the cerebrum, disappear more easily and 
completely than in any other centre whatsoever. Con- 
siderable losses of substance of both hemispheres, or one- 
sided loss of a whole hemisphere, are sustained fay pigeons 
without permanent chnngein their behaviour, aud by rabbits 
and dogs with a certain loss of intelligence. Even in man 
total destruction o£ a. cerebral lobe without palpable dis- 
turbance has often been observed, although here more 
widespread injuries of both sides are always sure to be 
accompanied by motor disturbances, more rarely by those 
of the senses or of the psychical functions (W., p. 222). 

These facts prove that, although specific tendencies to 
definite functions are found in the cortical layer of the 
cerebrum at certain places, these specific energies have here 
still only a relative, not an absolute, importance ; that 
here, too, they are only a consequence of habituation to a 
certain kind of action continued for generations, whose 
nature again is conditioned by the commissural connections 
!ind the stimuli conveyed by the same (W., p. 331). If these 
connections and the relations to the rest of the nervous 
system depending thertou change, in spite of the (partly 
innate, partly individually acquired) dispositio 
lime other specific fmiclions are exercised by the par* 
concerned, so that no break occura in the psychical f 
organic functions as a whole. 

This substitution is favoured partly by the anatomical 
uniform nature of the grey cortical substance in all pai 
of the hemispheres, partly by the extraordinarily rich a 
numerous connections of the several parts with one 
another. These connections, if we disregard the fibres of 
the Corona forming the continuation of the ascending la 
path, are of three kinds: (i) the callosal fibres wbid 
form commissures between similarly situated parts 1 
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both hemispheres ; (2) the arcuate fibres which unite the 
cortical surface of neighbouring sinuses ; and (3) the 
loDgitudinnl commisures which put remote parts of each 
single hemisphere into communication with one another 

CW.,p.iS7)- 

It ia only the abundance and excellence of these paths 
which makes possible such a facile psychical communi- 
cation of all the giinglionic cells of the anterior brain 
with one another, that their more vivid perceptions flow 
together into a single consciousness by the act of communi- 
calion and comparison, which, e.g., does not obtain between 
the perceptions of the cerebellum and those of the fore- 
brain. Now, as that consciousness which philosophises 
and writes books is the consciousness of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres, it is evident that it cannot know anything directly 
of a consciousness of the cerebellum ; it is an ignor- 
ing of the impossibility of gazing directly into the con- 
sciousness of the cerebellum with the philosophising con- 
sciousness, when Wundt and others think they can from 
this tact deny a consciousness of the cerebelliira and of the 
sensory centres (W., p. 713-715). "Undoubtedly there 
exist paths of communication between all the other nerve- 
centres and the cerebral hemispheres, so that not merely 
all peripheral provinces of tlie body, but also all subordinate 
central organs obtain representation in them ; but these 
connections must, for Ideological considerations, be rendered 
difficult in order that the whole advantage of the division 
of labour among independent centres, and t'ie disburdening 
from common work thereby effected, and the concentra- 
tion on mental interests, viaynot he lost again for the fore- 
brain. Either, therefore, the existing paths will serve only 
for transmitting commands to the executive sub-officers, or 
(as on the part of the corpora quadrigemina] to conduct 
the synthetically prepared material of sensation, or only 
specially powerful and strong impressions are telegraphed 

k to Uie fore-brain. laallcases.however.thelargeliemispheres 
are conscious of the stimuli conducted from other centres 
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(Just as those directly received from sense orgaos) only ' 
as tlieir own stlmiilotions, for n-liat is perceived is only the 
modification of one's own condition by the stimuliis. Ee- 
ciprocal action is wanting in (Ae same sense in which it takes 
place among the ganglion-cells of tho hemispheres, and 
from which the compound phenomenon of a cottsciotisness 
of a higher stage of individuality results through the com- 
parison o£ both perceptions in both cells. In lower 
animals, e.g., the Cyclostome fishes (My.xine and Petro. 
myzon), where no one of the five parts of the brain has 
attained decided predominance, but all five regulate their 
affairs separately, such co-ordination as there is being due 
to simple superposition, although the parts are not without 
organic connection, there can be just ns little talk about an 
indivisible consciousness as representative of the organic 
unity of the individual as in a tapeworm, a piece of coral, 
or an oak tree, although in these instances the relations 
between the different consciousnesses become ever looser. 
The Myxine has not one but jive brain-consciousnesaes, 
which only in their totality, along with the numerous con- 
sciousnesses of the spinal cord and other cells, represent 
the whole psychical life of the animal. Man is altogether in 
the same case ; one of tiiose five, however, the consciousness 
of his cerebral hemispheres, has been so uniquely developed 
in advance of all the others, and has acquired such a pre- 
dominance over the latter, that it includes in itself not 
only qualitatively and quantitatively the chief part of the 
psychical life of the individual man, but also has be- 
come, by taking the lead in the government of the motor 
muscles, the psychical counterpart of the organic unity of 
the human individuality. Wundt altogether mistakes these 
relations when he lays down ttie false proposition that the 
consciousness o£ a coherent nervous system must always 
he a single one, and that therefore within a nei-voua system 
different co- or sub-ordinate kinds of consciousness may be 
assumed to be impossible (714 above, 715 below). 

It was mentioned above that the fore-brain is originally ' 
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an olfactory ganglion; in the human embryo the deve- 
lopmeot of the nervous fouiidation of the organ of amell 
BtiU proceeds from the most anterior vesicle of the brain. 
Even ia the cartilaginous lishes the olfactory organ 13 
prominently developed, and the anterior part of the Fore- 
brain ia prolonged into two "olfactory lobes" which in 
many higher vertebrata unite to form an " olfactory bulb," 
In tuan, where not only the hemispheres have attained 
an extraordinary size as organs of ideational activity, but 
also the sense of smell falls into the background as com- 
pared with the other senses, the olfactory centre is also 
of moderate size, and is tolerably concealed in the basal 
part of the head of the corpora striata. The circumstance 
that fibres of the olfactory nerve as well as bundles of 
motor-fibres of the peduncle of the cerebrum meet hero 
leads us to conclude, that from this spot those reOexes are 
effected which are initiated by odorous impressions (W., 
p. 202). 

The remaining mass of the corpora striata, together with 
the nucleus lenticularis, ia to be regarded as au intermedi- 
aiy for the conduction of the impulses of the will from the 
lobes of the hemispheres to the muscles (\V.,p, 203). This 
ia confirmed both by vivisection and in the case of man 
fcy pathological evidence, as also by the parallelism of the 
development of the hemispheres and corpora striata in 
the animal kingdom. The disturbances of movement of 
the nature of paralysis after apoplectic fits spring very 
frequently from apoplectic inhibitions of function in the 
corpora striata, and in man the result of disease of the 
corpora striata and of the motor parts of the hemispheres 
is pretty much alike, save that in the latter case recovery 
takes place much more easily. Tlie corpora striata are 
accordingly (apart from the olfactory centre) tf> be desig- 
nated centres for the co-ordination of voluntary movements 
(initiated by the hemispheres). They execute on a single 
voluntary impulse combined movements, whose mode of 
- eombination may bo partly innate, partly acquired by 

VOL 111. s 
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practice, but which are still always felt as voluTdary move- 
menta so far as the hemispheres 'are conscious of their 
impulse o£ innervation, and merely not conscious of the 
intermediaiy functions concerned in the execution of the 
mandate. 



II. The Co-operation and Stibordinatian of the Mart- 
centres. — Having in the preceding sections examined the 
functions of the different parts of the nervous sjstetn, 
we are in a position to render an account to ourselves of 
the purposive connection of the whole. 

"Whoever should approach the organism of the higher 
vertebrata with the preconceived opinion that in it, as in 
the plant, everything is accomplished by democratic co- 
operation of cell-individuals with equal righta, would, when 
he considered the intensive concentration of the sway of 
the higher over the lower elements and of the cerebral 
hemispheres over the whole, be convinced that he was pos- 
sessed by prejudice. Whoever, on the other hand, from 
the standpoint of a one-sided psychology should bring 
with him the opposite opinion that a single central organ 
guides and governs all, that nothing happens without ila 
order, and everything happens only as it has been pre- 
scribed even to the smallest detail, would again have tOa 
be taught by the facts that, in spite of a rigid centndisft^J 
tion for the common interests of the collective org 
and in spite of a certain sovereignty of the supremfj 
authority, this latter is yet relieved of all petUfoggiagfj 
details, because the principle of the self-government of subi 
ordinate spheres is thoroughly carried out in a i 
able manner. The whole oi'ganism is only developed a 
preserved by the continual self-acti\'ity of all the sin^ 
individual cells, as the state only by the self-activity of all 
the citizens ; but the social activity of these individuals is 
not, as in the simple form of a small democratic republic, 
uniformly distributed, but graduated in many ways. 

The individuals arrange themselves in groups or familiea 
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L of the most diverse form, each of which represents a higher 
I stage of iudividuality, and enJeavoura to fulfil a higher 
I individual aim ; the groups likewise coalesce into circles, 
and these iuto provinces, and the provinces obtain a govern- 
ment of their own throu^'h special funcdonaries. As such 
a province we may understand the sum of those parts of 
the organism which are traversed and innervated by one 
and the same nerve. The magistracy of tlie provin- 
cial government of such a province would be the first 
centre in the spinal cord (or in the brain) with which 
the particular nerve comes in contact, ie,, into which 
it enters or from wliich it springs. These provincial 
I governments now have further governing-bodies, which 
I however are only distinguished partially by local demarca- 
Vtion from the sub-offices pertainiug to them, in another 
l^art by qualilatvEe separation of their departments like the 
I'Various ministries within the same central government 
astly, over these different provinces is enthroned the chief 
of the executive, who, however, has at the same time 
reserved to himself a province of his own for independent 
work. The various ministers here, however, form no 
council, but each rules independently over his own sphere; 
and although between related provinces direct comranni- 
cation takes place to facilitate common functions, yet the 
establishment of complete unanimity is not left to their col- 
lective agreement, bu: is assured by the direction which 
they collectively receive from the liighest power in the 
state. 

This supreme governor occupies, then, pretty mnch the 
position of a gifted monarch who performs the part of his 
own prime minister without thereby limiting the spon- 
taneous action of any minister in his own department, or 
of the president of a republic who disdains being, like a 
constitutional prince, merely the dot upon the i, and not 
only reigns, hut also actually governs. Thus the organism, 
as model of an artistic union of guiding-head, indepen- 
dent provincial government, local self-government, and 
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individual aelf-activity, keeps tlie right mean between 
democratic anarchy and centralised autocracy.' What 
this organisation of Nature has least affinity with is the 
oonatitntionol system with its parliamentary machinery 
and the ideal brutality of its governniont by majorities. 
However, ic would perhaps be hazardous to reproach 
Nature that it also has not followed this doctrinaire 
model, which, until quite recently, passed pretty generally 
as the ideal of political organisation. It wera rather 
worth considering whether, conversely, our modem politi- 
cal wisdom might not derive a stimulus to fresh revision 
of ita doctrines from the study of the arrangement of tba 
natural organism. 

Through the provinces being in great part not demarcated 
from one another by localisation of the sphere of govern- 
nient, but by the qualitative difference of offices, there 
results the peculiar phenomenon that each province of the 
body ia represented in vwTf, ihan one brain-centre, and 
according to the nature of the stimulus or motive can 
derive its impulses of innervation now from this, novr 
from that centre. This result is one of the most impor* 
tant achievements of modern nerve - physiology, and 
thoroughly disposes of the popular prejudice that for 
every province of the body a giyujle corresponding centra 
has to be sought in the brain. Undoubtedly the braiu 
forms in a certain sense a retlected imnge of the whole 
body according to its provinces of innervation. It ia also 
correct that this reflected image is in one respect simpler 
than the original, namely, so far as a physiological element 
in the centre corresponds to a sphere of motor innervation 
of relatively considerable extent, whose joint action is 
effected by the former by means of a single impulse. But 
in another direction the reflected image is more complete 

'"TheccUs are iadlridiiHla, and ore entirely depeudent npon tba 
u in the Moto, «o hero, there nre »eIl.boing and oonteotment of tiM 
indiTiduals nf higher dignity and of humbU workers in the apiiM] c> ' 
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than the original, because it does not offer a single, but 
(like the image of a rnirror cut witli Eacettes) a repeated 
reflection (W., p. 227-228). In this way, e.g., all the pro- 
TJDces of the body are represented both in the cortex of 
the cerebmm and in tliat of the cerebellum, and, moreover, 
even in the optic thalami and in the corpora striata, and, 
lastly, by far the largest part once again in tho spinal 
cord, including the medulla oblongata. One and the same 
movement of a bodily province, namely, can be innervated 
by a reflexion from the spinal cord or medulla oblongata, 
or he excited by the optic thalami on occasion of tactile 
sensations, or be called forth by the cerebellum to pre- 
serve one's balance, or spring from the corpora striata, 
which have received their impulse from the cerebral 
hemispheres, or, lastly, perhaps be also produced directly 
by the latter (with evasion of all the other centres except 
the spinal cord). 

Now every one of the centres which have been named 
(with the exception of the cerebral hemispheres) can again 
send the same motor impulse downwards on two sorts of 
occasions, or io each of these centres the stored-up energies 
can be set free in one of the directions pre-designated by 
the existing tendencies by meana of stimuli of two dif- 
ferent kinds: firstly, through such as nre conducted from 
below, and secondly, to such as are conducted from a 
guperioT centre. The former are the perceptions conveyed 
by sensory nerves, the latter are the result of the direct 
action of tlie higher governing bodies; in both cases the 
centre in question reacts independently, conformably to 
ita individual purpose, on the received stimulation ; in both 
easeswehave therefore to do with a r^ea: oci, which reveals 
the inner teleology of the independent mode of action of 
the centre (\V., p. 830). 

Marshall Hall had based his reflex theory on the 
assumption of separate paths for reflexes on the one 
hand, nnd for the sensory and motor excitements leading 
to and coming from the brain on the other. This assnnip- 
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tiou can, however, be established neither physiologically 
nor anatomically ; on the contrary, everything favours tho 
identity of both paths in the sense just explained. In 
the more simply constructed spinal cord of fishes anatomi- 
cal inquiry lendei'a it directly probable " that the same 
ganglion cells which give off motor fibres to the nerve- 
roots effect by ascending processes a union with the more 
highly situated motor centres, and by others running back- 
wards with the sensory parts" (W.,p. 121-122). 

It is clear that an arrangement of tlie sensory and' 
motor paths making possible the mode of action laid 
down, must correspond to tiie repeated reflexion of all or 
very many provinces of the body by means of the different 
centres. We may connect with this what was remarked 
above in Section 3 on conduction in the spinal cord. We 
there saw how the possibility of the reflexes of the spinal' 
cord was bound up with the further conduction of the 
stimuli of sensation to higher centres. In the uppermost 
part of the spinal cord or in the medulla oblongata all the 
motor and all the sensory fibres unite into a motor and a 
sensory main path, each of which again divides in tho 
medulla oblongata into several branches. The main motor 
path first divides into two main branches, of which one 
leads through the peduncle of the cei'ebrnm to the foro- 
brain, and the other to the parts of the middle-brain. The 
former remains purely motor, the latter enters in the 
centres, where it terminates, into direct connection with 
parts of the sensory path. The former divides into two 
aub-divisious, of which one durectly leads to the motor part 
of the cortex of the cerebral hemispheres, wfdlst the other 
terminates in the corpora striata and nucleus lenticularis ; 
the latter main branch, on the other hand, divides into 
three subdivisions. Of these, the one leads through the 
laqueus to the corpora quadrigemina, the otliers through. 
the tegmentum to the optic thalami, and the third iinally 
to the cerebellum {W., p. 165). 

Xhu3 we see how each of the different centres has its 
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share in the miim conduction which leads downwards 
to the provinces of the body. That, for the rest, each of 
these ramifications not merely represents a part of the 
corporeal provinces, but all taken together, is only made 
possible by this, that all the conducting fibres are in- 
terrupted both on their entrance into the spinal cord, 
and also further above by ganglion-cells, so tliat an 
association of many conducting fibres coming from bulow 
repeatedly takes place by means of the grey matter, and 
a carrying forward of the conduction in an upward 
direction through several co-ordinate fibres, each of which 
has noirV the same significance for all the conducting fibres 
below in connection with it. 

The course of the chief sensory path is in this dis- 
tinguished from that of the motor path, that only a smali 
part of it leads directly to the cortex of the cerebrum; a 
second branch turns here too to the cortex of the cere- 
bellum, and a tldrd in several subdivisions to the an- 
terior and middle ganglia of the brain (W., p. 165-166). 
The latter branch offers here, at all events, a partial 
compensation for the email sl-ze of the branch leading 
direct to the cortex of the cerebrnm, because it is to be 
assumed that the consciousness of the hemispheres re- 
ceives the chief part of its sense -perceptions (with per- 
haps the sole exception of the perceptions of hearing) 
only throuyh the intervention of the sensory ganglia, 
which work up the stimuli of the sensory nerves inde- 
pendently into orderly and complete perceptions. The 
sensory paths to the great hemispheres, whether direct 
or through the sensory ganglia, seem to find their cen- 
tral ending in such districts of the cortex as lie hcliind 
the fissure of Sylvius, so that thus in general tlie an- 
terior parts of the cortical layer are to be regarded 
more as motor, the posterior more as sensory, central 
parts (W., p. 167), and would stand in a similar relation 10 
one another as the anterior and posterior columns of the 
grey matter of the cord. 
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The varied manner whereby one and the same move- 
ment may be set up, and the variety of the inter- 
mediate stages which a motor impulse issuing from the 
cerebral hemisphere can traverse, afford a clear in- 
sight into the relative facility with which, on the func- 
liona of a centre being disturbed, an adjustment can 
take place by the vicarious action of other centres. One 
can, of course, here not leave out of sight tbe fact that 
patliological processes for the most part acquire in 
course of time a wider distribution, and thereby fre- 
quently again destroy the adjustment which has already 
taken place. That, however, even in those cases where 
ouly a single ceutre loses its functions there occurs a 
strong disturbance of all motor phenomena, is an ar- 
gument in favour of the view that in normal circum- 
stances the path for any complex movement innervated 
by the hemispheres is that which is best exercised and 
usually employed. 

Complete incapability of motion or paralysis is there- 
fore only induced by arrest of the function of several 
chief centres, or by interruption of the chief motor path 
from the brain to the body. An incomplete paralysis, 
however, presents an entirely different picture, according 
as tbe disturbance of function or arrest of conduction 
relates to the Fore-brain or to the Intermediate, Middle, 
and lliud brains. In both cases the execution of all 
movements is still possible ; but in the former case it 
occurs only as involuntary movement of reflexion or 
regulation ; in the latter case ouly as voluntary move- 
ment. If the arrest of function concerns tbe Fore- 
brain or the cms cerebri, the influence of conscious will 
(innervation of the hemispheres) is impaired, but the 
involuntary movements remain untouched by it (par- 
esia). On the other hand, if the arrest of function con- 
cerns the middle parts of the brain or tbe paths leading 
thereto (^laqucue and Ugmc7Uum), tlie conscious will 
(after overcoming the first disturbance) retains, it is true. 
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its away over every single province of innervation, but the 
regulation and involuntary combination of movements ia 
wanliog (ataxi/). In the former case, the sick person 
has to make great efforls to overcome the arrest of func- 
tion by the innervation of the hemispheres, and liis 
movements become truly troublesome and difficult, his 
gait dragging. In the latter case, the will of the hemi- 
spheres must see to all the detail o£ movement, for which, 
in other cases, the subordinate centres would make far better 
provision, and the movements thereby become unsure (even 
perhaps trembUng), the gait hesitating (W., p. 205-206). 

A question which must not be left undiscussed is the 
followiog : — On what does it depend whether a stimulus 
affecting the periphery of the body liberates at once a 
reflex reaction in the particular spinal centre, or only in 
Eome one of the higher centres? The mere strength of 
the stimulus alone cannot here be decisive; for it is 
indeed true that n stimulus propagates with certainty its 
excitation to a greater height the stronger it is, and that no 
centre remains closed to the strongest stimuli ; but, on the 
Other side, we also kuow thai the weakest of all Gtiniuli 
are able to reach tlie cerebral hemispheres, and that in the 
normal state of waking life reflexes of the subordinate 
centres can only be set up in consequence of a relatively 
very small part of all the stimuli affecting the organism. 
This state of things is explained by the gt-neral law tliat, 
as the ganglion-cell exeits on the nerve-fibre an influence, 
so every higher centre on those subject to it, which simul- 
taneously lowers the rr/tex irritability of the lower centres, 
and diminisiies the vxistance in couducting to the higher 
centre. This centrifugal current of innervation, inJUhilorij 
in respect of the spontaneity of the lower centres but 
helpful for the perception of the higher centre, exists, 
in the first place, as a persisting tone in the whole 
nervous system ; secondly, it is reiiectorially called forth 
in a more intense degree on the preliminary announcement 
of stimuli ; and, thirdly, it can be voluntarily sent out from 
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the cerebral hemispheres as result of a coDscious leflexj 
process. The latter case gives us the psychological iiiter> 
pretation of ihe inner nature of this curreut of iuuerration^ 
which now appears on its negative side as inhibiting u 
on its positive side as aiicTition. 

It is well known that the involuntary iuclination I 
reflex movements (e.g., to shrink on being tickled, or to^ 
(iance with expressive dance-music) may be suppressed by 
the conscious will, which must havo diiVerent degrees of 
energy according to the strength of the rctles tendency. 
This however means, in physiological language, that the 
cerebral hemispheres may innervate the reflex centres la 
question in such a way that their reflex irritability is 
momentarily lowered, or that their tendency to reflexioi 
is paralysed by negative impulses. To the same seriei 
of phenomena belongs the fact that the conscious \ 
in the healthy waking state keeps in cheek the instino- 
tive impulses which are rooted ia lower central orgaosl 
(e.g., food- and sex-instinct), but that in dreams, wheilj 
the activity of the cerebral hemispheres is eufcebled, c 
on morbid disturbance of the same, these impulses j 
forward in ruthless and shameless fashion, and in i 
men, e.g., often enough seek their satisfaction without 
restraint in the crudest fashion. It ia teleologically 
of the highest importance that the reflex actions ot 
the lower centres only display theit unchecked activitjrj 
jirecisely when the cerebrum is deprived of power h^ 
sleep, or is claimed by another direotion of the atteuticm^ 
it ia just the same as in political life, where the governor 
of a province only acts without reserve on his own initia- 
tive, when the prince ia not present to take his supreme 
resolves, or if he be otherwise occupied, and cannot there^g 
fore concern himself at the moment with the affairs of i 



province. 

I have (comp. vol. t p. 131-133, 174-176, 275-276," 

and voL ii. p. 105-10S) represented attention as a eentii- 
f ugal current of innervation facilitating conduction, wliich 
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may be caused partly by rtflex ideation, partly by iu- 
goiog stimuli, and this ofcen-inipugned conception is con- 
firmed in all the main points by the thoroughgoing investi- 
gations of Wuudt (W., p. 717-725). 

Suppose some one is reading a book, and a person pre- 
sent in the room puts a question to himj undoubte^ily 
the subject of the question will not immediately alfect 
the consciousness of his hemispheres, hut yet the latter 
have been stimulated. It is, as it were, a notice-signal, 
such as the telegraphist senda before forwarding a diapatcli. 
This stimulus suffices to turn reflectorially the current of 
innervation of attention in this particular direction, and the 
result is, that the consciousness of the hemispheres after 
an interval takes notice of the question perceived in the 
auditory centre, and not yet obliterated there. Here 
appears the importance of highly developed independent 
sensory ganglia, which perceive the impressions as ordered 
perceptions before the consciousness of tiie hemispheres 
notes anything of the occurrence of a perception. 

In the same way iis the cerebral hemispheres send forth 
the innervation-current of attention and of the arrest of the 
will to the sensory ganglia and seuaori-motor centres as re- 
flexion on the stimulus provisionally conducted thither, in 
the same way must we conceive such currents as radiating 
from the middle parts of the brain to the sensory nerves 
and to the medulla oblongata and spinal cord, and from 
every superior part of the medulla oblongata and spinal 
cord to every lower part of the same, partly as persisting 
tone, partly as momentary reflectorial streugthenings of 
this tone. On the persisting tone of this inhibitory current 
depends the balance of chemical compoaitiou and decom- 
position in tlie lower centres, i.e., their nutrition (M., p. 
J 79), in like fashion as that of the ner\'e-fibre on the 
iuhibitoiy current of the gauyliou-cell from which it 
springs (comp. above. Section 2). " The increased ii- 
regular activity" (in comparison with the co-ordination 
effected by higher centres) "of the lower centres tliuD 
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have escaped from control betokens dej;e(iemtioii : it i» 
like the turbalent, aimless action of a democracy withoaC 
a head" (M., p. 179). This must never be forgottea in 
the consideration of the appropriateness of the reflexes of 
the lower nerve-centres, that they only fulfil their normal, 
proper, and most frequently proposed task on the suppoa- 
lion of the presence of higher guides, to whose orders 
they readily submit; that the reflex action on commanda 
coming from above ia the itsucU case, and reflexion on a 
peripheral stimulus in the absence of higher instructions 
only the rarer exception. 

The influence of the inhibitory current coming frootl 
above is experimentally demonstrable, and that too in ft' 
twofold way. Namely, if a part of the nervous systei 
be separated from its higher centres, the inhibitory current 
is interrupted, and this interruption comes immediately to 
manifestation in the considerably increased irritability of 
the part isolated above. If, on the other hand, the con- 
nection of the parts remains unafi'ected, but higher centres 
be stimulated (e.j., the upper part of the spinal cord) by 
stimuli conducted thither, their heightened activity makes 
itself also manifest in a strengthening of the inhibitory 
current, i.e., the irntability of the lovrer centres is now 
found to be ndiu-ed below the normal state (W., pp. 174 
and 118). The enhancement of tha irritability of the 
lower centres in the first case is also demonstrable by J 
slicing away the hemispheres and adjoining parts froiiil 
above downwards. Those experiments, lu conjunctioB^ 
with preliminary psychical observations, are quite liecisir^ 
and unambiguously prove the artistic and purposive 
organisation of tiie nervous system, iu which tiie lower 
energies are kept, ic is true, prepared and always ready 
for action, but, at the same time, are held in check by 
the superior authorities, as a squadron of skilful riders 
and snorting steeds by the will of the leader, until tbft ■ 
moment seems to Lave arrived for unchaining thes 
energies bv a nod. 
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12. Organism and Soui. — After the foregoing expositions 
it con hardly be necessary to point out that, in the present 
etst« of nerve-physiology, the old question as to "the 
seat of the soul," which in philosophical reference coulil 
only have been raised by an erroneous luetapbysic, is now 
deprived of all significance on the physiological side also. 

The older philosophy could only propose this question 
so lung as it, in the first place, looked on the soul as 
■ metaphysical individual, independently existing apart 
from the organism belonging to it (monad) ; and, secondly, 
as subjected to objective-spatial determinations, beinj^ 
€^., of punctual magnitude and locally fixed. Now, one 
may indeed look upon the soul as psyclucal substance per 
K, but as such it is not individual (not monad). One may 
also regard it as psychical individual; as such, however, it 
is not to be conceived as freed from the body, by which 
alone it can be individualised. Further, one nitiy conceive 
it in objective-spatial relations, but only in aud through 
Uie organism, in the unity through which it alone becomes 
individual; abstracted from body it is non-spatial in respect 
to the objective real space, and can merely copy in its 
idta a Bubjective-ideal space according to the former. The 
floiil conceived in its scparalion from the body is thus not 
individual and nott-npulia!, aud there can be no talk of a 
place or »cai of the same ; the soul understood as otganic- 
psycbical individual is just as long, thick, and broad as the 
body or living organism, and cannot have any seat in it 

Physiology aud physiological psychology, namely, teach 
U3 that we have to assume perception and will (and as 
mediator between both the unconscious-teleological uni- 
of the metaphysical substance) wherever a reflexion 
place. This happens, however, not only in every 
cell, but even in the axis cylinder of every 
ited nerve-fibre. For we have seen above, in 
Section 2, that even in the conducting fibre the stimulus 
lights upon inhibiting agencies wliich wholly or partially 
absorb it, and on stoied-up tension, which, in consequence 
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of thU absorption (psychically : perception) of the sttisii- 
lus, becomes free (psychically : will). The same relation, 
however, recurs in the protoplasmic content of every 
living cell in the body (conip. C. Chap. iv. 2). Now, 
as the organism as such only reaches as far aa the l\/t 
of its parts, as this life consists in reflexion, vhosa 
inner psychical side cannot be entirely wanting, the in- 
dividual soul also reaches as far as the organism in the 
narrower sense, and both only end where the living 
organism is bounded by dead excretions of its earlier vital 
processes. 

Accordingly, so far as the soul is conceived as 
unit and individual, its objectively spatial determination 
coincides with that of the organism ; but this does not 
prevent out recognising the inner organization and the 
different value of the organs just as much on the psy- 
chical as on the material side of the phenomenon. Psy- 
chical fimctions are connected with all the organic vital 
functions of the cells in the body, but in the economy of 
the psychical individuality the psychical functions of the 
different cells have an importance at least as distinct as 
their organic functions for the economy of the organic in- 
dividuality ; nay, the difference is far greater still on the 
psychical side. 

We have seen how the psychical functions rise in gradaal 
succession from muscular fibres to nerve-fibres, from these 
to the vegetative ganglion-cell, and from this, lastly, to the 
cells of the spinal cord, medulla oblongata, sensory centres, 
and cerebral hemispheres. The gradual character of thia 
step-by-atep advance of functions, which is unambiguously 
illustrated in the parallel scale of the animal kingdom, 
leaves no room for doubt that the saTnt principle is exhi- 
bited at all stages, and that it is a serious error to try to 
seek the soitZ onli/ in the highest link of this long chain, 
namely, exclusively in the cerebral hemispheres of man 
(and at any rate of the highest mammals). This older con- 
ception, in which Wundt is still in the main entangled. 
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wliilst Maudsley has positively sunnomited it, Inpsea into 
ihe old error of the localisation of the mind, in that it desig- 
nates a part of the Fore-brain (the cerebral hemispheres) 
as sole "seat" of tlie soul. We must break definitively 
vith this error. Only particular psychical functions are 
assigned to particular pai-ts of the nervous system. Soul 
in general is everywhere and nowhere, according as one 
understands the term. The individual soul, however (as 
unconscious unitary totality of the psychical functions of 
the organically psychical individual), is, per se, nowhere, 
and, referred to the external phenomenal side of the 
organically psychical individual, it reaches as far as the 
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As concerns the relation between the internal and 
external phenomenon, one must hold fast to this, that 
the immediate content of consciousness is never able to 
explain the processes of tho material phenomenon in the 
organism, but that ifie convei-se also Jialds good, as must at 
length be granted by all sober men of science. If one 
is not inclined, absolutely to forego all e.\pI;mation, and 
to confess to the ignorabimus of Do Eois-Eeymond, one 
most admit that only one way remains open by which an 
explanation can at least not be called impossibla That 
way, however, consists in this, that we derive the inner 
uniformity of the conscious mental functions and the 
outer uniformity of the counterpart of the material forces 
from a common source, and, moreover, not from such a one 
as formerly might have arranged by a single act the 
harmony of both uniformities for all time (by pre-estab- 
lished harmony), but from a source which is immaneni 
with its essence in all the inner and outer phenomena, 
and in living activity constantly brings its essence to 
two-sided manifestalion (comp. above. Section 5). This 
source of the inner and outer uniformity can accordingly 
be no other than the nature of the metaphysical substance 
itself, which is the indivisible essence of both sides of the 
phenomenon, as well for each single individual of higher 
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or lower order, aa al3o for the individual of the highest 
and lowest rank, i.e., for the world as a whole. 

Without going back to the mysterioua land which 
cloaely unites the outer organic individuality with the 
inner psychical, it ia impossible to grasp the or^anic- 
psycLical individuality as real living and concrete unit]/; 
it is, in other words, impossible to study physiological 
jist/cholojy. This bond, however, can by no means be 
sought in the sphere of the phenomenon, whether external 
material or inner conscious-mental, since we indeed started 
with the perception that each side of the phenomenon, 
even taken in its totality, is unable to explain the other 
side. Consequently this bond can only be sought beyond 
matter, as heyond consciousness, i.e., physiological psycho- 
logy is forced by its own definition to pass over into the 
sphere of metaphysics. When this irrefragable truth first 
becomes generally and clearly perceived, the day of recon- 
ciliation between Physical Science and Philosophy, wliich 
so long (and not without teleological warrant) have 
shunned one another, will begin to break with beaming 
splendour, and a new era of science begin. 

The hond, however, which unites organism and con- 
sciousness into the indivisible organic -psychical indivi- 
duality — the living spring whence issues the uniformity 
of the material and conscious-mental order in ever-renewed 
harmony — this essence, which is revealed in both aspects of 
the phenomenon, is the ITnconscious, or the TJuconscious 
Spirit in its twofold character of energetic Wi!l and logical 
(therefore also purposive) Idea, and this All-One Uncon- 
scious it is which is designated in its functional individua- 
tion " unconscious soul." 
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P. 7, note, last L — Comp. also my " Erlauterungen ziir 
Metapbysik des Uubewusstea" (Berlin, Carl Duncker, 
i8;4),p.8-ii. 

P. 20, L 24, — The second enlarged edition of "Das Ding 
an Sicli" appeared in 1875, with the title "Kritiache 
Gmndlegung des transcendentalen Eealisnma" (Berlin, 
Carl Duncker). 

P. 23, L 17. — A thorough investigation of the part 
vhicli the Unconscious, in the sense of an unconscious- 
logical mental function, plays in the whole Kantian 
philosophy, hut quite specially in the Critique of Judg- 
ment, and next to that in the Critique of Pure Eeaaoo, 
bas been undertaken by Johannes Volkelt in his disserta- 
tion "Kant's Stellung zum unbewusat Logischen " (Phil. 
Monatshefte, 1873, Bd. ix. Heft 2 and 3), and in his work 
"Das Unbewuaste und der Pessimismus " (Berlin, F. 
Henscbel, 1873), p. 44-63. He shows in both places 
that the deepening of the Kantian philosophy must 

.ways of necessity lead further into the realm of the 

nconscious," since in all departments of Kantian inquiry 
there appear contradictions in the solutions given by 
Kant, which call for removal, and can only be elimi* 
naled by the introduction of the conception of the TJn- 
couscious. Kant has, therefore, also in this respect, ae 
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in so many others, lalioured and performed less for 
progress of philosophy by liis soltUion than by hU 
ment oi problems; aud, at the same time, has also more 
truly paved tlie way for the recognition of the Un- 
couBcious than many a one who had far more distinctly, 
grii^ped the Unconscious as an isolated conceptioi 

P. 28, 1 25. — Likewise in regard to tbe Hegelian phil 
sophy J. Volkelt makes some excellent remarks in his 
" The Unconscious and Pessimism " (p. 62-78), where it is 
made clear " that the unconsciously logical must form its 
vitcU dement " (p. 62), and that " Hegelianism pre-emi- 
nently possesses the inherent tendency to develop tlie 
principle of the Unconscious in its whole extent" (p, 76). 
Jf with Kant the Unconscious occupies somewhat the 
position of an unsuspected presupposition, which a thinker 
hardly ventures to own to himself, with Hegel the uncon- 
sciousness of the Idea in its being per se forms a self- 
evident presupposition, which, by very reason of its self- 
evidence, he does not further discuss ; whereas exposed, 
as it is, to most misunderstanding and hostility, it is 
precisely the point which needed the most unequivc 
articulation and thorough proof. Accordingly tho 
conscious appears in Hegal also an Unconscious in 
literal sense of the term, although intrinsically and sul 
stantially it pervades and determines the whole coni 
of his philosophy. 

P. 28, L 32. — For tho rest, there may be found in 
Hegel's works a sufficient number of passages to prove 
to the incredulous that the conception of Hegelianism 
just indicated was really that of the master hii 
and these have been skilfully collected by Volkelt. 
expression " objective thought" Hegol finds "unsiiil 
because thought is usually too much employed 
pertaining only to mind, to consciousness " (Encycl< 
§ 24). If the inner side of the world be designal 
Thought, nothing of the nature 0/ consciousTiat sh{ 
thereby be attributed to it. The logical in the w( 
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Ebould rather form a system of thought dffmrid of con- 
tdousness (ibid., Appendix, p. 45 ff.) Hegel declaies the 
office of Logic to be to elevate the categories originally 
I only instinctively active in the form of impulses to the 
i of consciousuess (Works, iii. p. 18-19). Instinct. 
however, he calls purposive acliviii/ acting in an unconscious 
fashion (Encyclop,, § 360). In his ".ffisthelies" he says 
(2d ed., i. p. 53) : " Fuiicy has a mode of production that 
is at the same time of the nature of instinct, in that the 
essentially symbolical and sensuous character of art-work 
must possess a subjective existence in the artist as native 
tendency and natural impulse, and as unconscious action 
be also the expression of the man on his natural side." 

P. 29, L 36. — The essericc of the Unconscious remains 
altogether indefinite in the following observation, which 
for the rest proves that Suhopeuhaucr had a correct feel- 
ing of the importance which a profound analysis of the 
Unconscious must acquire at least for psychology and 
[esthetics : " All that is original, and therefore all that ii 
genuine in man, acts as such unconsciously, lilce the forces 
^^^f Kature. What has passed through consciousness has 
^^^Uiereby become a representation. Accordingly all genuine 
^^nui sterlinr/ qualities of the character and of the mind are 
^^Briginally unconscious, and only as such do they make a 
^H^deep impression. Everything of the kind that is conscious 
^B^as been already touched up, and is intentional, easily 
^^ jBosses therefore into ajfcctation, i.e., deceit. What man 
performs unconsciously costs him tw trouble, can, however, 
also not be accompUslicd by any trouble. Of this kind 
is the formation of original conceptions, as they underlie 
and form the core of all genuine achievements. Therefore 
only the innate is genuine and will stand its test, and 
. every one who desires to achieve anything must in every 
ise, in action, in writing, in culture, follow rules without 
ting aware of them" (Parerga, vol. ii. § 352), 

P. 32. — According to Herder, "Nature thinks better 
ptan man." Haym declares (Preuss. Jahr., Ed. xxxi., 1873, 
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Heft I, p. 43) that he is speaking of the unerring Uncon- 
seioua, which " includes in itself a kind of omniscience and 
omnipotence, of the one organic Principium of Nature, ot 
the organic Omnipotence distributed everywhere, a upport- 
iug or restoring life," from which he might just as well de- 
duce the growth of crystals or the instincts of animals, or, 
lastly, the life, endeavour, and fate of man. On the preced- 
ing page Haym quotes a sentence from a letter of Jacob! 
to the Princess of Galizin: "Our consciousness develops 
from something (Aa( aa yet had HoicoTisaoMsjif*?, our thought 
from something which has not yet thought, our reflection 
from something which has not yet re0ected, our will from 
something which has not willed, our rational mind from 
soiuething which was never rational souL A mechanical 
lever — which need not therefore be quite void of sense — 
was everywhere the first," 

P. 39, L 3.— An excellent account of the services of 
the phiiosopliical physiologists may bo found in VollteH] 
"The Unconscioua and Pessimism," p. /S-gG. Why' 
Carus could not become the standard-bearer of a new 
acbool, of a band ot adherents collected round the flng 
of the Unconscious, is there shown on p. 83-86 (comp 
idso A. Taubert, "Der Pessimismns und seine Gegner," 

p. 160). 

P. 40, 1, 12. — The somewhat modified position vbich 
Wuudt takes up in his most recent work with regard to 
the notion of the Unconscious is noticed in the Appendix, 
'• On the Physiology of the Nerve-Centres " (comp. abov^ 
p. 208-210). 

P. 41, 1, 14. — For the rest, the sentence quoted has been 
anticipated by George Christopher Lichtenberg, in whom 
is found the following passage : " "We become conscious of 
certain ideas which do not depend on ourselves ; others—.. 
so at least we believe — depend on oui'selves ; where is the 
boundary ? We only know of the existence of our own 
sensations, ideas, and thoughts. It thinks, one ought to 
say, just as one says. It ii'jhiens. To say cog-Uo is alreadjr 
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too mucli, as soon as one translates by Ttkink. To assume 
to postulate, the ego, is a practical necessity." 

P. 12. — In a manner independeut, as it would seem, of 
the Continental evolution, the conception of the Uncon- 
scious has gained a place in English literature in the last 
deceania; it is a philosopher, a historian, and a physician 
in whoin it has found its clearest expression. Hamilton 
has inferred the existence of unconscious ideas chiefly 
from the circumstance (comp. " Lect on Metaph.," i, p. 353 
ff.) that on the revival of a former train of thought some- 
times a whole series of intermediate links seems to he 
overleapt — an argument certainly of little value in this 
form. The best clue to Carlyle's position in respect to 
the conception of the Unconscious is afforded by the essay 
entitled " Characteristics " (which first appeared in the 
Edinhurgh Review, No. cviii,, and was afterwards reprinted 
in his collected essays). Of all English authors Maudsley 
lias most decidedly and most thoroughly grasped and 
defended the conception of the Unconscious, except that 
he seeks to interpret the Unconscious as far as possible 
materialistically. The Appendix is auEBciently occupied 
■with Maudsley's views (comp. above p. 253-256) to render 
it unnecessary to characterise them further here. Lastly, 
Lewes ought to be cited ns an English author who has 
admitted the notion of the Unconscious in a certain 
direction. 

However defective and incomplete may be the notices 
here collected, they may yet suffice for the purpose of 
showing that the principle of the Unconscious, as every- 
thing historically important, has been arrived at by a 
gradual process of formation and growth ; that all phases 
and schools of philosopliy, from tiie oldest times to the 
present day, more or less strive after this principki (comp. 
J. Volkelt, " Das Unbew. u. d. Pess.," the first part, 
" History of the Unconscious"), and that in the present 
work I have only mora plainly asserted and shown the 
deep significance of tliis principle, aa well as most com- 
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pletely established it, but have by no means aired it as a 
brand-new discovery (or, as it haa been more maliciously 
called, " invention '"). | 

P. 46, note, last I — That it Is in general law/ul, nay, ' 
even imperative, to introduce into philosophical inquiries 
the notion of probability, which in modern natural philo- 
Bophy is already universally acknowledged to be the sole 
foundation of all human knowledge; and that even in 
philosophy, wlien discussing problems wliich admit of 
various solutions, an effort must be made to determine 
the probabihty of the assumption of different couceiv- 
ahle hypotheses as far as seems possible, can only be 
disputed by two parties, namely, on the one side, by 
that school which regards the problem of philosophy « 
dusively as the ascertainment of an absolute certainty, and { 
declares all other knowledge save a supposed absolute one 1 
to be essentially unphilosopkical ; and, 0:1 the other hand, I 
from the opposite quarter of an absolute scepticwm, which J 
questions the possibility of all knowledge, not only abso- 1 
lute, but also relative, and denies to man llio capability of ] 
establishing any distinction between truth and nntruth. 
Almost all past philosophy has oscillated between these | 
two extremes. "When the pretension to absolute know- 
ledge has once more justly become ridiculous for a tim^ 1 
scepticism regains the upperhaud, and it is then set up as 1 
the sole problem of pliilosophy to show that philosophising J 
is nonsense. In fact, it is. hardly comprehensible howl 
to-day, after so many failures of systems giving them- J 
selves out to be absolute truth, after such clear disclosures I 
of the gradual attainment of truth, after such distinct per- J 
ception of the insufficiency of the instruments of human J 
knowledge in presence of the overwhelming extensive 
and intensive magnitude of the universe, tliere can still 
always be found ingenuous people who declare the problem 
of philosophy to be that of absolute knowledge, and ven- 
ture to assert all knowledge to be unphilosophical which 1 
renounces the claim to absolute certainty. That certain j 
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knowledge is and must remain the ideal of our cogni- 
tive efforts is not to be doubted ; but one might at the 
present day snfficiently know that ideals are just 
H'liat are not Co be found in actuality; that they rather 
only form the asymptote, which the curve of historical 
development more and more approaches without ever 
meetiDg. But equally mistaken ia it on the other side, 
when the impossibility of realising the ideal as such ls 
perceived, straightway to reject the idual as a phantom 
without any real significance, or to declare real and 
ideal to be infinilely wide apart, and tlierefore iiicom- 
tncnsurable. Were scKpticism right, all our supposed 
knowledge would be equally wide of the truth (for if it 
once touched it by accident, we could indeed know 
nothing of this concidence); accordingly all fcssibility 
of an historical evolution of knowledge, all possibility 
of science, all perceivable or declarable distinction be- 
tween knowledge, faith, and crazy imagination would 
be abolished. One only needs to become conscious of 
these consequences of a thoroughgoing sceptical prin- 
ciple to see how insupportable it is for the human mind ; 
■and so it comes to pass tbat humanity ever again relapses 
from scepticism into the dogma of the attainability of 
absolate knowledge, only, after a little time, once more 
to exhibit its utter unteuability. We are saved from 
this barren circle only by the open acknowledgment of 
the relative truth and relative untruth of the two ex- 
tremes. The dogma of absohite knowledge is right in 
setting up its ideal, and in tlie belief that the endeavour 
after this ideal is not fruitless. Scepticism is right in 
denying the complete attainability of this ideal to he 
over humanly possible. But the former is wrong when it 
misapprehend a the distinction between ideal and reality, 
and denies off-hand validity to everything, which cannot 
claim to be faultless realisation of the ideal ; the latter 
is wrong when it abolishes the possibility of distinguishing 
hmnun knowledge different degrees of approxiniation to 
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the ideal or remoteness therefrom. It must be strenuously 
maintained that a difi'erent dignity appertains to different 
degrees of cognition, because without this even practical 
life becomes a senseless hurly-burly. If, however, one 
uhooaea to ascribe to scientific knowledge a higher dignity 
than to unscientific iraaginiug and thinking, to the know- 
ledge conscious of its material proof a higher worth than 
to the groundless conviction of a faith which rests merely 
on postulates of feeling, or on the personal authority of 
iiim who transmits it, or maybe on morbid fixed ideas, then 
I is no other means available but to quantUativcti/ 
ine the degrees of the approximation of knowledge 
fc'Cognitive ideal of certainty, whether this determina- 
idtt te made in numerical form or in the less distinct 
shape of an emotional estimate of quantity without 
numerical expression. If Leibniz was right, that there 
is no assertion, however false, in which there does not 
lie a grain of truth, and no truth, however sublime, 
with which there is not some untruth mingled by 
reason of its expression in language, then there is also no 
iliiuking, believing, or knowing in which an unclear feel- 
ing does not point to the intermixture of true and untrue 
elements. It behoves us to scientifically purify this feel- 
ing, and to determine the proportion of true and untrue 
elements, in order precisely to define the degree of approxi- 
mation of our knowledge to certainty. If one wished to 
express the dignity of our knowledge by the proportion 
of its true and false elements, as happens in a wager about 
the truth of an assertion, one would have a proportion 
between two variables, which would render difficult the 
comparison between several such proportions. It 
belter therefore to express the worth of the knowledge by J 
the ratio between the true elements contained therein and J 
tlie totality of the elements supposed to be true, or, in 1 
other words, one takes the constant cognitive ideal of J 
certainty as standard of worth, as i, and expresses tha i 
degree of the approximation of knowledge to certainty by J 
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tlie degree of approximation of a proper fraction to unity. 
Whoever has once marie himself familiar with this mathe- 
matical mode of expression will soon feel its natural fit- 
ness, and easily get accustomed to fix his indefinite emo- 
tional estimate of the worth of a cognition by means of a 
coefScient of prohability, whose magnitude may always be 
conceived as fluctuating between a least and a greatest 
limit, and accordingly as afTected with a probable error. 

P. 51. — Objections have been raised from various sides 
against this employment of the calculus of probabilities, 
which, however, have betrayed for the most part far too 
considerable a defect of comprehension for it to be re- 
warding to occupy ourselves more closely with them, and 
which one and all do iwt enter upon the point, which I 
have already indicated (vol. i. p, 48, note) as that, where 
the concrete applicability of the argumentative processes 
in question may most easily miscarry. 

I will only mention here one opponent, partly because 
hia /allacwua objections possess a certain plausibility, 
partly because he has called my attention to the neces* 
sity of a ewpplemeiit to my argumentation for the benefit 
of readers slow of comprehension or ill-disposed, which I 
had thought I might leave as superfluous to the intelli- 
gence of the reader himself. Albert Lange, in hia "His- 
tory of Materialism" (2d ed., voh ii. p. 280-383, •^^'^ P* 
307—309), disputes the applicability of the entire inferen- 
tial process to the problems of Nature, so far as concerns 
regressive inferences from phenomena to their causes, 
and that on the ground that the actual as a special case 
of very many possibilities must always appear extremely 
improbable a priori, a circumstance, liowever, which 
would not afVect its i-eality, as the fraction of probability 
means nothing more than the degree of our subjective un- 
certainty (p. 282 1. 15-1 1 fr. b., p. 283 I 3-6 fr. a.) He 
supports this denial on the ground that the whole theory 
of probability presupposes an abstraction of the efl^cient 
causes, 0! which we are entirely I'ynorant, whereas cerlaia 
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general conditions are known to ns on n-hicb ve base onr 
calcnlation (p. 2S2 1. 1 1-7 fr. b,) Were the latter asser- 
tion correct tbere would be no reply to the suggested 
inference therefrom; but in fact it requires an important 
modiScation, If, namely, the co-operating causes which 
we abstract were absolutely unknown in all respects, there 
could be no talk of probability at all; the calculus of 
probability is, on the other hand, only possible on the 
supposition that the co-operating causes of which ab- 
straction is made are accidental causes. IJut by acci- 
dental causes in the sense of the calculus of probabili- 
ties are to be understood such as are not in this form 
indispensable to the occurrence of the phenomenon in 
question, therefore also are not constantly met with in 
the same, but so change that their influence is more 
completely compensated the more frequently the occur- 
rence is repeated. The estimate afforded by the caJcnlus 
of probabilities rests on the supposition of a complete 
compensation of the accidental co-operating causes in 
infinitely numerous repetitions. Such accidental causes 
are, e.g., in inorganic nature the causes which condition 
the falling of the die on this or that side, in or^nic 
nature tliosc which give rise to monstrosities and arrested 
developments. 

Only by leaving out of sight this fundamental assump- 
tion of the calculus of probabilities can Lange deny the 
admissibility of a regressive inference from perceived effects 
to the nature of the causes. If, e.g., I approach a game of 
rotu/e el noir, in which I see red appear twenty times in 
succession, there is certainly no doubt that this event may 
be produced by a mere comliiiation 0/ accidental cavMs ; but 
littie as this possiliilityis to be doubted, yet the extraordi- 
nary small probability of tiie same gives me the right to 
conceive also the other possibility, that a constant cause ia 
present which favours red. Lange will certainly charge 
no one with drawing a wrong conclusion, who should hesi- 
la.U' to risk his money in such a game, because the suspicion 
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(ift, the inference of probability) at once occura that the 
play is contrived witli a view to deception, although the 
possibility is always conceded that thia suspicion may ba 
erroneous. But if Lange admits the validity of such an infer- 
ence.he cannot refuse the like to my examples ; he must then 
be able to prove a priori that the class of constant causes 
which I suppose is impossible. His objection, totally de- 
void of all proof, in fact amounts to this. The inferential 
process he canuot by rights impugn, but he only tries to 
question, from the prejudiced standpoint of a materialistic- 
mechanical view of the world, the admissibility of the 
hypothetical goal to which it is applied. Prom the point 
of view of the calculus of probabilities, such a procedure 
would only be legitimate if from the first such an enor- 
mous probability were assigned to the mechanical view 
of the world, forbidding the resort to metaphysical 
principles (not merely to mythological personal spirits), 
that even the counter-instances of the highest probability 
had no power to shake that probability. Were this tlie 
case, all philosophy and metaphysics, as Langc thinks, 
would be impossible ; whether it be so is first to be de- 
teimined by my investigation, and in the meantime it 
appears to nie an unscientific prejudice, a mere pctilio 
principii, whose untruth will become more and more 
apparent, 

Lange tries to strengthen his protest against the resort 
to metaphysical principles by a simile, when be asserts 
that by the same method upon the frequent recurrence of 
good luck in games of chance one might prove with equal 
probability the co-operation of a Fortuna or a epiritu-t 
/amiliaris. In the first place, there is hero wanting the 
elimination of constant material causes presupposed by me 
in my discussion, i.c., before such inference to a Fortuna 
an exact investigation must be made whether the dice or 
the arrangement of the game of roujc et noir is not affected 
by errors which act as constant causes. But suppose this 
inquiry were carried out with extreme precision, and had 
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yielded a negative result, nothing, in fact, could be 
against the inference to a Fortuna as constant cause save 
the circumstance, timt the non-existence of such a mytho- 
logical personage liiis on other grounds a considerably 
greater probability than the evidence for its existence 
furnished by the game. That this is actually the case it 
will not be necessary to prove ; but precisely on that 
account the example can prove nothing against the intro- 
duction of impersonal metaphysical jmnciples for the 
explanation of the processes of oi^anic formation, since for 
the non-existence of these such an overpowering proba- 
bility is by no means established. Lange has, therefore, 
by no means, as he purposed, pointed out a methodologi- 
cal error in my explanation, but he has only revealed the 
blinding power of the materialistic prejudice by which 
lie is possessed. 

But now it is further to be considered that the parallel 
drawn between a man winning tea times in succession 
and the origin of organic fitness in Nature proves nothing 
for an altogether different reason, in that, namely, Lange 
speaks only of one man who gains in a single case ten 
times in succession, whereas the marvellous conjunction 
of the conditions of organic adaptation is repeated in in- 
numerable cases simultaneously and successively. That 
this particular man is favoured by a Fortuna would only 
be a conclusion analogous to that of a purpose in organic 
Nature, if this man not only gained in one game ten or 
twenty times on doubling his stakes, but had this unheard- 
of luck his whole life long on all the gaming-tables of tlie 
world, and if a failure of this unheard-of luck belonged 
in his case as much to the class of exceptions as abortions 
to the exceptions of purposive organic formation. Con- 
versely Lange would only then be right that the reality of 
the a priori improbable in organic Nature does not sum- 
marily compel the regressive inference to a constant cause, 
if the occurrence of this a priori improbable harmonious 
fitness were as rare an exception among innumerable ua- 
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FsiiccQssfal malformations and deformities as the ten or 
J twenty times successive gain is a rare exceptional case in 
f games of chaBce (altogether corresponding in the degree 
of its rareness to tlie a priori theory of probability). This 
colossal difference ia so evident as to make its over- 
sight by Lauge very surprising ; it would by itself suffice 
to render impotent all the attacks of Lange upon my 
exposition. 

P. 71, l&st L — These remarks must suffice as a justifica- 
tion that no other term than " Will " has been selected 
for the designation of the single principle undoubtedly 
nnderlying all the manifestations of the volitional sphere. 
This term, rightly hit upon by Schopenhauer, only 
met with such violent opposition in the philosophy of 
the schools, because the psychology of the latter was 
entirely confined to the department of conscious psychical 
activity, and aimed at detaching this as something speci- 
fically higher and alien from its unconscious natural basis, 
80 that the extension of a term chiefly borrowed from 
conscious mental life to unconscious psychical functions 
appeared to it a crime against the majesty of the mind 
already artificially disengaged from Nature. The more 
the doctrine of the essential identity of the conscious mind 
vith unconscious Nature has gained acceptance, the more 
admirers and imitators Schopenhauer's use of the expres- 
sion " Will " has found. (Comp. Goring, " System der 
Kritischen Philoaophie," Leipzig, Voit & Co., 1874, part L 
chap. iii.. especially p. 68-71, where various objections to 
the conception of unconscious will are refuted.) 

P. 74, L 34. — If recent investigations have shown that in 

certaia parts of the cerebral hemispheres there are also 

I found motor nerve-endings, yet the following sufficiently 

I weighty arguments taken by themselves are not thereby 

I greeted. 

P. 77, 1. 2. — In order that a movement may ensue cor- 
liectly, i.e., in the right proportion of the intensity of all 
I its components, a clear perception of the poaitiou of the 
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particular bodily parts must not only be present at the 
beginning of the movement, but also during the successive 
moments of execution ; it is, Lowever, requisite for this 
that both the sense of touch as well as the muscular sense 
(or muscular feeling) be correctly functional. Only when 
the right feeling of the position of the parts is given (for 
the rest, this feeling need not take place in the cerebrum, 
but will usually have its material substratum only in the 
cerebellum, optic thalami, or corpora striata), only then can 
the degree of motor innervation be rightly estimated, and 
be controlled by a comparison of the perceived feeling of 
muscular movement during the nearly completed move- 
ment with the muscular feeling anticipated by the idea, 
i.e., be strengthened, or hindered, or modified during action. 
Thus undoubtedly the muscular feeling anticipated by tha 
idea (but only through the controlling comparison with 
the muscular feeling perceived before and during move- 
ment) can serve as rct/uialor of movement, but tlie regulatorl 
is something different from the producing or impelli 
factor, and from that which directs the impulse of innerva- 
tion to definite nerve-endings and determines the quality 
of the movement. Maudsley calls the latter element 
" motor intwUion or -percept" distinguishing it (PhysioL of 
Mind, p. 4G5) just as much from the conscious representa- 
tion of the intended movement as from the muscular feeling, 
and assumes that the receptive muscular feeling is indeed 
necessary for its origin and elaboration (in man perliaps, cer- 
tainly not in animals), but that it is necessary neither for tha 
latent existence nor for the active function of the motor 
intuition, inasmuch as the necessary regulation by the mus- 
cular sense may be provided for by another sense, eg., the 
visual sense (comp. above in the Appendtt, p. 261-362). 
Maudsley holds the intervention of the intuitions of move- 
ment to be just as indispensable in the reflex action 
following on a sense-perception as in voluntary mova- 
meut after a conscious idea, and regards it as self-evident 
that these motor intuitions ate uiiconscious (" Phys. and 
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Path. oE Mind," pp. 177 and 187). By the latter, however, 
he understands only molecular predispositions, that are 
fanctional without consciousness, at least without coining 
into the consciousoess of the cerebral hemispheres. That 
such predispositions co-operate in the production of volun- 
tary movements at the most diverse places of the eeu- 
tral organs of the nervous system is, of course, not to be 
disputed. Indeed, in the complicated action of lifting the 
finger, every nerve-fibre and every ganglion-cell which is 
irrigated by the current of innervation issuing from the 
cerebrum displays its special inherited or acquired mole- 
cular powers, and only by such participation of the 
subordinate nerve-centres does it become possible also in 
voluntary movements for a single impulse of innervation 
issuing from the cerebrum to bring about so complex a 
result of aptly compounded muscular actions. The main 
difficulty still remains, how the ideational cells in the 
cerebral hemispheres are to send forth, conformably to the 
ideal content of the particular ideas, impulses of inner- 
ration, which are distinguished not only by the intensity 
and quality of the innervation, but also by the different 
dirtdion of the emission, so far, namely, as the termina- 
tions of the fibres to be in each case afTected are to be 
eonght at different places of the cerebrum. It is the trans- 
lation of the ideal matter of representation (the words, 
"little finger" or " fore- finger ") into mechanical action, 
which will for ever render futile all mere mechanical 
explanations. 

P. 80, L 14. — In a depreciatory criticism in " Ausland," 
1872, No. 40, in which J. H. Klein, from the standpoint 
of natural science, breaks his staff over the Philosophy 
of the tTnconscious, the foregoing passage is particularly 
cited as a glaring proof of tlie frivolous superficiality and 
worthlessnesa of my work (p. 939), and Darwin's exact 
method of investigation held up to me as a model (p. 
943). Here Herr Klein has ouly made the little mistake 
of overlooking that, precisely in the point attacked, not 
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only Daiwiu entirely agrees with me, but also the 
important o£ the examples quoted (as well as those on 
p. 8i) are borrowed directly from Darwin's "Origin of 
Species." Herr Klein further warns every one against a 
philosopher who so far contradicts himself as to assert at 
the beginning of a chapter that dijfereni instincts appear 
with a like bodily constitution in different species, and 
at its close tries to prove why within the same species likt 
instincts must follow from liJie bodily constitutions 
941). " May God protect exact science from such supepd 
ficiality ! " (p. 939). 

P. 102, L 18.— The garden spider goes into the rail 
corner of its web a day before change of weather, am 
begins a day before the return of fine weather, perhaps 
already in the midst of rain, to examine its web. "Fine 
weather, however, does not then last long. Sometimes 
the spider pulls its web to pieces, and then builds an 
eniirely new one. This is a sure sign of fine weath( 
With more exact observation it may he discovered thi 
the web is not always similar ; its meshes are now wider, 
now narrower. If they are wide, it is a sign that fine 
weather will at tiie most last iive days, but if they are 
close, one may safely reckon on eight fine days " (" Aus- 
land," 1875, No. 18, p. 360). One easily sees that for 
the catching ot flies the closer web is certainly the mora 
advantageous, but that in consideration of tlie destrnction 
of the web by rain and wind there is necessary for the 
spider a certain frugality in the employment of the pro- 
ductive power of its spinning glands, which is estimated 
according to the future state ot the weather. 

p. 131, L 27. — The sensation of black is, namely, the seaA 
sation of that process of chemical restitution or recomposi'.. 
tion of nervous matter which is opposed to the process of 
consumption or decomposition appearing in consciousness 
as sensation of white (according to Hering's physiological 
theory of light and colour, comp. "Naturalist," 1875, 'So. 
9). The chemical recomposition ot all nervous matter 
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(and CBpecially of the conducting fibres) is, however, 
stimulated and guided by centrifugal currents of innerva- 
tion from the particular centres, and we become partially 
conscious of this current of innervation in sense-nerves 
terminating in the cerebrum as attention {comp. above, p. 
282-284). I^ '3 ^^^s ^^^ ^"<i ^^^ same thing whether we 
say : In nerve-fibres without terminal organs of visual 
perception, or in the parts of the retinal image repre- 
sented by no primitive nervous fibres the corresponding 
Tecomposition is wanting, because the external occasions 
to decomposition are wanting; or whether we say : When 
centrifugal sense-stimuli are never conducted, no centri- 
fugal current of innervation can come to pass, whiuh, 
indeed, must first arise reflpctorially. 

V. 139. — I can now no longer look upon the example 

loted as stringent proof of what should be proved at 

place ; for in fact, even in the normal state, besides 

one main path of reflexion (which leads by the 

ebortest route from the place of insertion of the sensory 

to that of the motor nerve in the grey matter of the spinal 

cord), there exist a number of side-paths of greater or leas 

resistance, which are brought into requisition according to 

Ihe yarying amount of the stimulus and the irritability, 

",f, now, the main path is destroyed, the branch paths 

ime functional, when either the applied stimulus is 

iqnate or the irritability of tlie spinal cord suffi- 

mtly increased. (The latter takes place partly by 

of strychnine, partly by the separation of the 

epinal cord from the brain and its inhibitory influences.) 

But it is noticeable that the side-paths pass through 

lore central places of grey matter the more circuits 

.ey make, and that every passage of the excita- 
tion through grey matter (on account of the inhibitory 
influences and specific stores of energy ready for libera- 
tion contained in the ganglion-cells) is no longer simple 
eonduotion, but itself again a reflexion. 
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The greater circuit, therefore, a. stimulus makes before 
it again emei^es as motor reaction, the more complicated 
becomes the composition of the total reflexion from a 
whole series of simple reflexes, in each of which the 
problem of the inner psychical aspect and purposiveness 
of the reflex is repeated. Consequently, if the ahove ex- 
ample does not directly prove what it ought to prove, 
it yet tells far less for the opposite purely mechanical 
conception, but leaves the problem recurring at every 
moment always open. But this problem is hereby resolved, 
that the purposiveness of the reflex mechanisms has it- 
self been gradually brought about, and is teleologically 
modifiable; that the existing dispositions or accessory 
mechanisms have themselves only arisen through a 
sum of purposive functions, which were possible wUhout 
these mechanisms ; and that they continue to readjust 
themselves by suitable modification of the functions, whicli 
with frequent repetition produce a modification in tha 
existing molecular dispositions. 

P. 142, last i — Compare this chapter with the Appendix, 
especially Sections 3, 4, 5, 6, and 1 1. 

P. 167, L 6. — The conspicuous statements are taken 
from Burdach's "Physiology." If in the given form they 
do not appear altogether tenable before the tribunal of 
the physiology of the day, this does not alter the general 
fact under discussion. It is precisely modern physiology 
which sees itself more and more driven to the recognition 
of vicarious functions, and biology finds in the theory 
of descent and the gradual differentiation of the various 
Cleans from original homogeneous tissues the key to 
the possibility of those occurrences, which appear from 
this point of view as a kind of ancestral reminiscence on 
the part of the tissue of a phylogenetic period of develop' 
ment, when the division of labour in the organism had'' 
not yet progressed so far. 

P. 161, I, 2. — The preceding passage, which already 
appeared in the first edition of this work, is the cleanse 
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proof how little ttey have understood the purport of my 
theory who imagine I desire in any case to supersede or 
att aside physico-chemical explanation employing eEBcient 
inaterial causes by metaphysical explanations. Nothing 
13 further from me than an undertaking so senseless 
and 80 inconsistent with the spirit of modern science. 
Oa the contrary, no speculative philosopher has ever so 
readily acknowledged the independent claims of Physical 
science and rated their value as highly as I myself, 
who hold it to be the undoubted and hopeful task of 
physical science to investigate the efficient material 
causes of material phenomena, and who esteem it the 
"duly" of the investigator of Nature, as such, not to 
be led astray in this search after efficient material 
causes by the intermixture of metaphysical, teleological, 
or other principles of explanation. This recognition of 
physical science in the department of material pheno- 
mena and their causal connection cannot, however, blind 
me (like some "modern" philosophers) to the perception 
that neither do material phenomena exhaust the pheno- 
menon of cosmic existence, nor the causal connection, as 
eucb, the cognition of the material plienomena in their 
property of uniformity; that thus beyond natural science 
and its solutions yet other problems await solution. 
Kow 80 far as a natural philosopher claims to be at the 
same time "homo sapiens" i.e., a cultured and thoughtful 
man, one must require of him that he he conscious of 
the limits of bis special science and their non-coind- 
dejue with the limits of human knowledge in general, 
and foster even a certain general human interest for 
more general philosophical efforts. On the other 
hand, it is not to be required of any man who does 
not claim to be a scientific specialist that, in oc- 
cupying himself with certain problems, he should 
especially aicn at extending tlie present field of natural 
ecieutific knowledge, i.e,, search afier a causal ex- 
planation of material phenomena by material causes 
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beyond the measure of the eulightenmeot a&brded by coa- 
temporary science. He will leave this side of the sciectifiQ 
physical problem of humanity to the specialists, and bo 
by DO means hindered by this renunciation, but rather 
placed in a better position to devote his full powers i 
fruitful way to the other side of the problem, which juat 
aa little allows of neglect. But when natural philosopher 
so much mistake the state of affairs, that they account any 
application of philosophical principles of esplanation ami 
every personal renunciation of independent investigation 
in the sphere of natural science as a kind of sin against 
the Holy Ghost, one can only as much lament such i 
professional limitation of the field of view as the terrorism 
which many champions of this school exert on publio 
opinion, not without a certain success in confusing 
pubUc mind as to what really constitutes the genuine 
"scientific spirit." It seems high tine to openly protest 
against this terrorism, and to point out earnestly and em- 
phatically to the credulous victims of popular scientifia 
lectures and journals, that physical science and its strict 
inquiry into material causes is ahi'ays only one aspect 
(and that, too, fii^rdinate to the mental sciences) of 
science in general. Otherwise there is danger lest physical 
science may in our own time strive after an autocracy just 
as unjustifiable, and, if possible, still more dangerous, than 
that actually possessed by theology in the Middle Ages. 

P. 181. — Maudsley says in his "Physiology of the Mind," 
p. 1 18, "The idea that vomiting must take place when a 
qualmish feeling exists will certainly hasten vomiting, and 
there is a very remarkable instance in the Philoaopkical 
Transad'uma of a mau who could for a time stop tha 
motion of his heart by composing himself, and then eithw 
conceiving vividly or directly willing what was to happen. 
There are examples of the influence of ideas upon the 
involuntary muscles, and they accord with what has beea 
previously said of the subordination of the organic nerve> 
centres to the cerebro-spinal system. Some people even 
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are able, through a vivid idea of shuddering or of some- 
thing creeping over their skin, to produce a <mtis anserijia 
or goose's akin. The immediate effect of the idea in this 
case, however, is probably to excite the appropriate sensa- 
tion, which thereupon gives rise to the sequent pheno- 
mena. 

" Examples of the action of ideas upon our voluntary 
muscles are witnessed in every hour of our waking life. 
Very few, in fact, of the familiar acts of a day call the 
will into action : when not sensori-motor, they are usually 
prompted by ideas." 

The unconscious influence of fancy in dreams is very 
clearly manifested even in those persons who are not 
gnfficiently nervous in the waking state to collect decided 
experiences in this respect iu their own person, where, e.^., 
the dream-idea of being injured or wounded at particular 
parts o£ the body can excite clear local sensation of pain, 
which disappears on waking, 

Although I think I am able to give a thoroughly natural 
I explanation of cutaneous bleedings by the influence of 
fancy, yet in presence of the religious vertigo which has 
recently again manifested itself in conuection with this 
subject, truth requires the admission, that, according 
to my more exact information, no case has hitherto been 
established where the phenomena in a stigmatic have 
been scrutinised and pronounced spontaneous bleeding 
by physicians unprejudiced (i.c., inaccessible to Catholic 
sacerdotal influence) and of the lirst scientific rank. On 
the contrary, several cases have been made public where 
Buch an inquiry has proved the object of religious super- 
atition to be the result of an illusion {comp. " Deutsche 
Klinik," 1875, No, 1-3 ; " Louise Lateau's Three Predeces- 
sors in Westphalia," by Dr. Briick, Member of the Sanitary 
Board). It is at the same time by no means necessary to 
imagine deceit in the ordinary sense, although its possi- 
bility is not excluded. The persons of whom such bleed- 
ings have beeu related are almost without exception 
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hysterical women, with thoroughly ruiued nervous 
and more or less deranged mental constitutions, who are 
swayed hy perverted impulses, and in regard to the usual 
significance of their fictions cannot he called accountable. 
The instinctive cunmng and love of dissimulation in the 
female character, which in such individuals is for the moat 
part abnormally developed previous to their illness, is m 
the condition of hysteria directed to apparently quite sensfr' 
less objects, and often calls forth an astonishing ingenuity 
in order to deceive in a perfectly purposeless way even 
the nearest. It is quite common for the natural feminine 
vanity to throw itself in such cases upon the morbid condi- 
tion itself, in order to arouse interest through the unusual- 
ness of its phenomena, and not rarely is united with this the 
perverted impulse of self-injury and physical self-torture, 
in order to revel and luxuriate in the imagination of an 
imposed martyrdom. Even the soberest and calmest 
spectators are usually almost impotent in presence of such 
hysterical derangement; one may imagine how easily a 
sympathetic environment may strengthen the whims of 
the patient, and convert them into real fixed ideas. Over 
and above this, there is usually found iu a family where 
such a morbid character arises an hereditary disposition, 
which appears in less degree also in other members of the 
family. If, then, a mother or sister gives herself up to 
admiring and fostering the perversities of the sick person, 
she not only confirms her in her delusions, but probably 
helps the realisation of her hj'sterical tendencies, i,e,, be- 
comes an accomplice in the eventual delusion. Now aa 
madness in the female sex — both real and hysterical mad- 
ness — for the most part gravitates only in two directions, 
in the sexual or iu the religious (or iu both simultaneously), 
it is evident that nothing must be more suited to streng- 
then and to guide into special channels such perverted 
tendencies than a religious exaltation, and specially the 
amalgamation artfully nourished by the Catholic Church of 
sexual excitement, delight in cruelty, and religious ecstasy,. 
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caused ty the ardent absorption of the phantasy in the tor- 
tures of the heavenly bridegroom. Add the priest, who 
supports the unfortunate one in her delusion, and probably 
declares the self-inflicted injuries, into which the spiritual 
revelling in martyr-agonies explodes in the state of over- 
strain, to be symbolic signs of divine grace, then the sick 
person readily enough believes she is following a direct 
divine behest by frequently evoking these symbolic marks, 
and may very easily, in spite of her objective fraud, have 
the firm subjective conviction of being a selected instrument 
of divine grace when she sees the religious effects which 
she exerts on the credulous who flock to her. Everywhere 
where priests are behind the scenes one may assume 
it probable at the outset that this is the true state of the 
case, and the probability of an objective delusion becomes 
certainty if, beside the stigmatisation, other phenomena 
are related which contradict the laws of organic life {e.g., 
the year-long abstinence from food in the waking state). 
But it is not these unfortunates who should be relegated 
as impostors to the house of correction, where several of 
them have been incarcerated, but the priests, to whose 
I Bbameless love of domination even the morbid ohscura- 
I tion of the human mind serves as a welcome means to 
more surely befool the masses they have cunningly 
stupefied. — For the rest, these remarks are not to be 
taken as deliverances on the possibility of spontaneous 
cutaneous exudations, but only to protect myself from 
being quoted as sponsor for ultramontane sacerdotal 
craft. 

P. 182, last I — Many cures are only seemingly sympa- 
thetic, inasmuch as remedies are applied whose medicinal 
effect is not known, either merely by the parties concerned 
or even by the faculty of medicine of the day. Such co- 
operating causes are excluded in sympathetic cures by 
mere conjuration, The best accredited and most striking 
effects of conjuration may well consist in the stopping of 
ftUeedings (contraction of the veins and capillaries by the 
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nervous agitation of the charmed person) and in the 
assuaging of pain caused by burns. 

P. 200, L 35. — Comp. Ernst Hackel's " Anthropogenie, 
oder EntwickGlungsgeechichte des Menschen," Leipzig, 
Eiigelmann, 1876. 

P. 202. — With regard to the critical objection that jn 
this chapter the clues afforded by Darwinism with respect 
to the origin of purposive adaptations in organistiu 
are left unnoticed, the following is to be observed. Dar- 
winism, even if it were right in all its assertiona, offers 
ai the most an explanation why the fertilised ovum 
brings with it this or that constitution for its onto- 
genetic course of development; this individual devslop- 
ment itself, however, it does not disatss at all, but assumeB 
it as a physiologically given fact, that such an organism 
unfolds from such a germ. There is in this, however, nothing 
but a lack of philosophical wonderment, an incapacity to 
apprehend the problem. For all phylogenetic develop- 
ment is compounded of a series of ontogenetic develop- 
ments, and therefore the former can never explain the 
latter but rather presupposes it, although it is correct 
that a definite individual development is conditioned in 
the mode and manner of its course by the phylogenetio 
development which has preceded it. But the first guea- 
tion always is to comprehend how an individual develop- 
ment is at all possible; and this problem is altogether 
independent of the explanation of phylogenetic evoln- 
tion, which is indeed only compounded of individual 
developments, as the building of bricks or the plant ol 
cells. Wherefore, also, an independent investigation of 
the problem of individual organic development is philoso* 
phically as much authorised as demanded, quite apart from 
the question whether Darwinism is right. 

Undoubtedly this inquiry must be completed by teat 
ing the solution which Darwinism offers of the problem 
of phylogenetic evolution. This is done in Chap. x. C, and 
still more thoroughly in my memoir, " Truth and Error ia 
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Darwinism," The result ia that all Darwin's principles 
of explanation are only tenable and available for 
any sort of esplanation of natural phenomena on tbe 
joundalion of a tacitly presupposed but openly rejected 
" organising principle." At bottom this is nothing more 
than the confirmation of the a priori and self-evident 
proposition regressively gained by criticism, that all pby- 
logenetic development is only compounded of a series of 
ontogenetic processes of evolution, and that the onto- 
genetic development as such is accordingly not explicable 
from a phylogenetic evolution, but only by an organ- 
ising principle which guides and secures the purposive 
(isolated and correlative) variation and transmission. 

P. 200, L 21,— Without question it may be very attrac- 
tive to analyse psychologically, to classify, and to investi- 
gate in their causal relations all the unraerous veils and 
disguises in which the longing after sexual union conceals 
itself according to the character and the circumstances 
(as has also been frequently attempted, especially by the 
French) ; but even if such a psychology of love succeeded 
living an intelligent account of the whole inexhaus- 
ible variety of the forma which love can assume, yet 
lothing would be thereby gained for the understanding 
ol love so long as the fundamental problem were not 
perfectly precise and satisfactorily solved. This 
fundamental problem of love must, however, of course, 
turn on that which is not diverse but common, and 
|11iis common element in the apparently heterogeneous 
ipressious of the one passion is manifestly nothing else 
but the longing for sexual union. What is problemati- 
cal in this point is, however, this : how the corporeal or 
mental, Eesthetic or emotional, pleasure which one finds in 
a person can lead to the altogether heterogeneous wish for 
sexual union with the same, and can increase ihia wish 
to a passion ? This, and nothing else, is the fundamental 
problem of love ; and whoever does not perceive the 
whoever does not find anything at all wonder- 
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fill QT prohhvitUical therein, will lenst of all be enabled to 
solve it, and all the psychological studies of such a one 
concerning love can only be a more or less clever prattle 
on flirfc issues. We can only hope for a solution of the 
problem when the essence of sexual love has been rightly 
apprehended as the longing veiled by more or fe*er accea- 
Eories for sexual union with a particular individaaL 

P. 242, last L — Comp, here A. Taubert, " Der Pessimis* 
mus und seine Gegner," Berlin, C. Duucker, 1873, Nftr 
4, "Die Lieba" 

P. 249, L 2. — The usual division into sensuous and in- 
tellectual feelings and impulses 13 doubtless warranted, if 
thereby the different nature and worth of tlie spheres is 
sought to be indicated to which the particular feelings and 
impulses are related through the ideas with which they 
are connected, but it becomes an unauthorised distinction 
when it imports more than this qualitative difference of 
the particular spheres of representation, and is employed 
to impeach the homogeneity of the will in itself and 
its satisfaction or noo-satiafaction. {Comp. here Goring, 
'■ System of Crit Pliil.," part i. chap, vi., " The division of 
the impulses and feelings into sensuous and intellectual," 
p. 107 £E ; also chap, iv., "The falsity of the distinctioa 
between lower and higher will," p. 78-S7.) 

P. 249, L 15, — The more opposition this proposition has 
encountered, which is so simple, but appears so surprising 
and almost paradoxical to thinkers unaccustomed to ab- 
stracting from the simply concomitant representations of 
feelings, the more do I rejoice that on this point I can 
appeal to no less an authority than Eant He says in tbo' 
"Crit of Pract. Eeason" (Werke, viii. 131): "Therepre-' 
sentatioTis of objects may be ever so heterogeneous; Uiey^ 
may be ideas of the understanding, even of the reason, in,; 
contrast to ideas of sense ; yet the feding of pleasure by 
whose instrumentality they properly come to be the deter^ 
mining ground of the will (the expected agreeableness, 
oatiataction, which incites to the production of the object) 
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I ts not only oE the same kind, inasmuch as it Ci 

I only be empirically known, but also in that it e 

J and the same vital energy, which is manifested in the 

mJtKuUy of desire, and in this respect can differ in nothing 

1 hut degree from every other determining ground " (that 

[ is, from every feeling called forth by another deterniin- 

reason). " How otherwise should we be able to insti- 

I tute a quantitative comparison between two determining 

grounds altogether different in their intellectual clothing, 

Bo as to give the preference to that one which most afiects 

I the faculty of desire ? " 

P. 250, note, la^t L — That desire is more original than 
\ the state of feeling whose production is desired is shown 
I in numerous cases when violent desire already enters into 
I consciousness in the stage of tormenting unrest, wliilst 
I its content or its aim is still completely unconscious. 
1 Maudsley says in his "Phys. of Mind," p. 355-356: "In 
the child, as in the idiot, we frequently witness a vague 
restlessness, evincing an undefined want of or desire for 
Bomething of which itself is unconscious, but which, when 
obtained, presently produces quiet and satisfaction : the 

Je[;ganic life speaks out with an as yet inarticulate utter- 
ance. Most striking and instructive is that example of 
the evolution of organic life into consciousness which is 
observed at the time of puberty, when new organs come 
into action and exert their physiological influence upon 
the brain ; vague and ill-understood desires give rise to 
obscure impulses that have no defined" (rather: con- 
scions) " aim, aud produce a restlessness which, when 
misapplied, is often mischievous. The amorous appetite 
thns first declares its existence. But to prove how clearly 
I antecedent to individual experience it is, and how little it 
I is indebted to the consciousness which is a natural sub- 
I sequent development, it is only necessary to reflect that 
a in man the desire sometimes attains to a knowledge 
I of its aim, and to a sort of satisfaction, in dreams, Ijefore 
I it does so in real life. . . . These simple reSections might 
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of themaelvea suffice to teach psychologists, if tliey vould 
condescend to them, how far more fundamental than any 
conscious rueiital state ia the unconscious mental or cere- 
bral life." 

The relation of will and feeling and the reasons for the 
assumption that the latter is to be conceived as a conse- 
quence of the former, and not conversely, is discussed by 
Goring, together with a refutation of the contrary opinions, 
in his " System of Grit. Phil.," voL i. pp. 50, 60-65, '>'i'i 
89-95. (Comp. also in the same, chap, v., "'The separa- 
tion of the emotional faculty.") 

P, 276, L 3. — In dreams this creative acti\ity is well 
known to us all. We all possess it, as our dreams prove; 
but its degree is usually so low that it cannot assert itself 
in the waking state against the twofold competition of 
the impressions of perception and of the abstract associa- 
tions of thought, Accordipgly the study of the creations 
of dream-fancies affords a serviceable preparation and eic- 
cellent aid to the comprehension of the creations of artistic 
fancy, although the difference biitween a thoughtless 
dreaming and a sober creative fancy roust not be over- 
looked. 1 refer for these things to the memoir of Johannes 
Volkelt, "Die Traum-Phautasie " (Stuttgart, 1875). wliich 
combines in an equal degree critical sobriety and specu- 
lative penetration, and works up ever}'thing hitherto 
achieved in this department (comp, in particular, No. 15, 
" The Unconscious in Dream-Fancy "). 

P. 280, note. — What Schiller thought of the Uncon- 
scious in artistic production in a sdcnlific form appears 
from his letter to Goethe on the 27th March 1801, He 
there says: "A few days ago I attacked Schelling for 
an assertion in his ' Transcendental Philosophy ' that 
'in Nature a primal Unconscious is to be elevated to 
consciousness ; in Art, on the contrary, the procession 
is from consciousness to the unconscious.' It is true he 
is dealing here only with the contrast between the pro- 
ducts of Nature and of Art, and so far he is quite right. 
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I fear, however, that ' Messieurs les Idealistes ' are so 
absorbed in their Ideas as to take all too little notice of 
experience, and as experience shows the poet likewise 
tegiaa with ike Unconscious, nay, may think himself lucky 
if he only gets so far through the clearest consciousness of 
bis operations as to re-discover undimmai in his completed 
Iftbonr the first obscure wJioU-idea of his work. Without such 
an obscnre but powerful whole-idea, which is antecedent 
to everything technical, no poetic work can come into beinff, 
and poetry, methinks, just consists in this, in being able 
lo utter and impart that Unconscious, i.e., to translate it 
into an object. The non-poet may just as well as the poet 
be affected by a poetic idea, but he cannot body it forth; 
he cannot represcjit it with the force of necessity ; just as 
the non-poet as well as the hard may produce a product 
consciously and with necessity, but such a work does not 
take its rise in the Unconscious, and does not end there. 
It remains only a work of reflection. The Unconscious, 
eomMned with reflection, makes the poetic artist." The 
" obscure whole-idea " is not to be confused with the uncon- 
scious idea, hut is already a conscious reflexion of the 
latter, and not even the first which emerges in conscious- 
ness, but is brought about by a vague moody sensation. 
Schiller was well aware of this also, and expresses it in 
letter to Goetlie of the l8th March 1796 : ■' In me the 
iling 13 at first without definite and clear object; this is 
lonned only later. A certain musical word comes first, 
and with me the poetical idea only follows this." He 
writes to Korner on the ist December 1788 : " Te critics, 
or however ye may be called, be abashed or tremble in 
presence of the instantaneous transitory //-eniy which is 
found in all true creators, and whose longer or shorter 
duration distinguishes the thinking artist from the 
dreamer. Hence your lamentations over infertility, be- 
cause ye too early reject and too strictly select (scil. from 
among the ideas streaming in pile-inilc)'' But not merely 
.the beginning, but also the coniinuatioii of artistic produc- 
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tion appears to him conditioned by t!ie Unconaeioits, 
at the close of the twentieth of his letters on the lesthetic 
education of mankind he declares " that the mind in 
the ffisthetic condition certainly acts freely, and free in 
the highest degree from all covipulsion, but by no means 
free from laws, and that this (Eslhetic freedom is onlj/ dis- 
tinffuiahed from logical necessity in thought, and from moral 
necessityin volition, through the laws according to which the 
mind proceeds not being represented, and becanae they meet 
with no resistance, not appearing as necessitation." Who- 
ever in this way draws his poetical ideas from unconscioiu 
inspiration, and artistically shapes them according to lai 
acting unconsciously in him, is a genius. "When 
genius has by his products /MmiWtfd the rule, science 
collect these rules, compare them, and try whether they 
to be brought under one more general, and finally under 
single principle. But since it proceeds from experience, 
has only the limited authority of empirical science. It 
can merely lead to a rational imitation of given cases, but 
never to a positive extension. All progress in art must 
come from genius, crilicism merely leads to faultletSTusi " 
(Letter to Korner of the 3d February 1794). These un- 
ambiguous testimonies to the truth of the Uuoonscious are 
the more valuable as they spring from the self-observa- 
tion of a great poet, who did not, like Goethe, for instance, 
draw without effort from the fountain of the Uncousciou^,, 
but earnestly strove after clearness and though tfulness, 
wrestled with the artistic form in earnest critical laboi 
which might not unnaturally have tended to the over-est 
mate of his reflective industry. 

P. 3X4, I 29. — It is in ethno- psychological respei 
Bxtremely characteristic thnt the treatment of geomel 
amoug the Greeks aims at a rigorous discursive mode of 
proof, and sedulously ignores the most obvious intuitive 
demonstrations; whereas that of the Hindoos, in spite rf, 
an endowment for arithmetic far surpassing the Gret' 
is yet entirely baaed on direct intuition, and is nsai 
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<confined to an artificial construction in support of intui- 
P.tioD, to ■which the one word "see!" is appended. The 
* Greeks always aim at strictly proving the smallest step in 
thought, and often employ ingenious trains of discursive 
reasoning in proof of the simplest proposition, in order not 
to be obliged to have recourse to direct intuition, which 
does not rank with tbem as proof. Accordingly they have 
constructed an imposing system of geometry, which at 
the same lime contains a methodical guide to the solution 
of all problems not admitting of direct treatment. Among 
the Hindoos, on the other hand, every proof of a geometri- 
cal proposition is a happy flash of intelligence, and the 
various propositions are placed in juxtaposition without 
any connection ; therefore, in spite of their luxuriant fancy 
and intuitional power, and in spite of their achievements 
in arithmetic and algebra, far out-stripping those of the 
Greeks, they never got far in geometry, and have attained 
only a very imperfect insight into its elements. It must, 
however, be styled wonderful that Schopenhauer, who had 
no knowledge of these historical facts, was led by Lis 
peculiar kinship with the Indian mind to make demands 
in reference to the treatment of geometry which must be 
termed a reawakening of the Indian mode of thought. 
As our whole modern mathematics has grown out of a 
synthesis of the Euclidian geometry with the Arabian 
^gebra borrowed from the Hindoos, so at the present 
time the necessity of taking account in geometry of the 

► Indian element of intuition is becoming more and more re- 
■cognised on the part of pedagogical science. But although 
much may thereby be rendered simpler, easier, and clearer, 
yet the proposal of Schopenhauer to base geometry alto- 
gether upon intuition is essentially impracticable, and dis- 
cursive proof will always have to go hand in hand with 
^tliis to control intuition. 

P. 316. — As an example of what has been said wii^h re- 
ipect to the Indian mode of treating geometry, we may give 
a Indian proof of the Pythagorean theorem, of which tiie 
VOL. m. X 
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figure of Schopenhauer is only a special case. This 
depends on the circumstaiice that the square of the hypothe- 
nuse as well as the sum of the squares of the other sides is 
equal to a third magnitude, namely, the quadnipled triangle 
plus the square on the difference of the other two sides. 



lis proof ^^M 
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As in the equilateral triangle the latter is equal to zero, 
the general proof takes tlie form of that for the equilateral 
triangle (comp. Hankel, " Zur Geschichto der Matheniatik 
im Alterthum und Mittelalter," Leipzig, 1S74, p. 209), 
Without doubt this oldest of al! tlie numerous proofs 
which have been subsequently aitempted is by far the 
best, because it is the most evident, simple, and instruc- 
tive. But that it rests on immediale intuition will hardly 
be asserted by any one speaking precisely, since the 
equality of the two magnitudes in question which is to 
be proved must always be first concluded from their per- 
ceived equality with a third, which latter, moreover, is 
differently presented to inluilion in the two figures, and 
is onlT/ identical in conception. 

P. 331, L 11. — To be sure, Schopenhauer submitted to 
these realistic concessions only in bis later period. In 
the earlier period ot his productivity, when be subscribes 
to a more consistent idealism, he most decidedly denies all 
causal influence of things in themselves 011 our faculty ot 
representation (W. as W. and L, 3d ed., i. 516, 581), and 
thereby logically arrives at a couception of the subjective 



r phenomenal world of waking life, wiiich is distinguished 
from that of the dreara by no essential mark, but only 
by the accidental one, that a continuity of connected 
memory exisls between the divisions of the day of the 
■waking life, which is entirely wanting between the noc- 

I turnal segments of the dream-life (ibid., i. 21, and Volkclt's 
" Dream- Phantasy," p. 194-203). In fact, if the transcen- 
dent causality of things in themselves on our presentatlvo 
' faculty be denied, all assignable distinction between the 
objects of the dream and those of waking perception ceases; 
fur the difference of the two kinds of subjective appear- 
ance only consists in this, that the instinctive neceasi- 
tation to the transcendental reference of the matter of 
consciousness to an existence independent on consciousness 
18 in the dream a deceptive illusion, in the waking state, 
however, an instinctive ti-uih, which has its real correlate 
in the transcendent causal action on perception of that 
■which exists per se so far as the quality of the objects of 
perception is conditioned by the nature of that which 
exists per se. 

P. 332, L 5. — Modern Physical Science acknowledges 
very decidedly a view of tlie world in which the forms of 
existence and of movement. Space and Time, have trans- 
cendent validity. It assumes (just aa Kant and Schopen- 
hauer in his later puTiod) that our sense-perception is 
certainly in general subjectively conditioned, but that in 
the special concrete case its occurrence and constitution 13 
determined by the causal action of things, whose exist- 
ence is supposed to be independent of our perception of 
the Bame, i.e., of things in themselves in the Kantian 
sense. Physical Science knows that all our sense-quali- 
ties (Light, Colour, Sound, Heat, Odour, Sweetness, &c,) 
only come to pass through the co-operation of these 
things acting on us and our subjectivity; that thus these 
cannot appertain to the world of things in themselves ; 
nevertheless it asserts that the mode and manner of our 
concrete sensatiuu may be dependent on the mode of the 
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arrangeraent of the constituent elements of things in 
tliemselves and tlie forms of their motion. This hypo- 
thesis, wliich in Physical Science docs not pass for hypo- 
theaia, Ijut as certainty, however involves the assumption 
that Space and Time are the forms of existence of this 
world of things in themselves transcending conscionsness. 
For a defiiiitB order or grouping of atoms presupposes 
the existence- form of Space; causal action on the sense- 
organ at a definite point of time of the subjective flow of 
ideas the form of Time as transcendent real form of 
the action of things in themselves; and the forms of 
(mechanical and molecular) motion, fiom which arises the 
grouping of the atoms at any point of time, and on which 
depends the mode of action of the complex of atoms on 
our sense-organs, can manifestly only be conceived as 
real processes transcendiug consciousness il the forms of 
which they are compounded, i.e., Space and Time, have 
transcendent validity. Thus the scientific world of the 
self-moving atoms, ou the one hand, is, in fact, a world of 
tilings in themselves in the Kantian sense, and, on tha 
other hand, a world in the forms of Space and Time. Ifi 
is not a subjective phenomenal world, for atoms have never 
manifested tliemselves to any physicist. It is intellvjibb 
in the Kantian sense, so far as it lies heyond the possi- 
bility of all experience, and is a world existing in and far 
ilsdf, whose existence and inner movement is assumed to 
be thoroughly independent of any representation of a con- 
sciousness. It is thus in every respect only to be styled 
a world of things in themselves, and as such it can indeei 
only be justified if the objoct of its supposition be 
explain the transcendental objectivity of our phenomeni 
objects and the transcendent conditionality of our perce] 
tion. But, nevertheless, it is a world of space and timt^ 
and can only be such if anything is to be at all explainei\ 
by its assumption. Let the atom be denuded of its maia- 
riality and deprived of extension, thus be spiritualised into 
the immaterial monad, it yet always retains ita punctual 
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piiux in relation to otber atoms, its distance from them, 
its direction and velocity in approximation and removal 
from them, thus purely spatial and temporal determina- 
tions. Should Physical Science try to make the attempt 
to denude the atoms of these determinatioua also, all 
possibility of an explanation of subjective phenomena 

rould be cut away, thus the hypothesis of a real world of 
atoms vrould have all scientific ground vntlidravm from 
under its feet. A spaceless and timeless world of spiritual 
monads would ab initio render any Physical Science impoa- 
aible, and all scientific explanations based on the opposite 
assumption would then not only be valueless, but even 
vicunta in prtjiciple. In fact, a world of spiritual monads 
■without Space and Time (or vicarious forms of existence 
and motion) is also metaphysically impossible, since the 
Absolute Spirit before its outward action in Space and 
Time is unfolded neither actually nor pluralhj. Spacu 
and Time are the forms in wiiich the All-Spirit realises 
itself in manifold existence from its essential unity and 
ideality; they are the forms of its self-individualising 
manifestation, in which its essence is revealed or appears. 
It is acuordingly no wonder that the investigators of 
Nature themselves, with their confused perception of the 
problems of the theory of cognition, should regard the scien- 
tific view of the world now in a realistic, now in an idealistic 
If one starts with the view that the transcendent 
real world is devoid of light, colourless, soundless, &a, nay, 
even non-material, and consists merely in a magical play 
of imaginary points, one may well be inclined with Kant 
to seek reality iu empirical perception as subjective pheno- 
menon, and to regard things iu themselves as a trauscen- 

ient province of intelligible things of thought aud properly 
unapproachable. Conversely, if one starts from this, that 
the predicate of reality can only be assigned to a thing 
existing in and for itself, it, independently of every con- 
Bciouaness representing it, there is no doubt that not the 
£ver-«bifting subjective phenomenal world of consciousness. 
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but the world of- the complex of atoms existing of thei 
selves or the ■world of the dijeetive phenomeuon of the 
world-essence is to be styled reiil, the more so aa it (just as 
the subjective phenomenal world) subsists in the forma of 
apace and time, and the phenomenal objects of conscioua- 
nesa only receive a real objectivity by being transcenden- 
tally referred to the immediately real things in themselves, 
and have a practical and epistemological meaning for coh' 
sciousness simply as representatives of these latter. Thi 
the scientific cosmic theory, when looked at more closel] 
wears iodeed the ait of a transcendental realism, which hf 
as much lisen above suiJecHvc idealism (which in strii 
ness declares the thing in itself to be a mere negatii 
Jimiting notion, an indestructible illusion of our waking 
of our dreaming consciousness) as naive realism (which 
^converts uncritically the objects of the subjective pheno- 
menal world into absolute things in tliemselvea). The tairm 
eonstqucnce of a transcendental realism results from a criti- 
cal development of the philosophical theory of cognition, as 
I have shown in my writings, " Kritische Gmndlegung des 
transcendent ale n Eealismus," and "J. 11. v. Kirchmann's 
erkenntnisstheoretischer Eealismus," so that in this de- 
pftrtment also the full agreement and union of Fhilosophj 
and Physical Science, here too so long at variance, is n< 
restored. 

P. 341, L 36. — Compare with this statement and thi 
on p. 309, 1. 13, voL i., the similar view of Lotze on 
a priori in his "Logik," book iii. chap. 3, parlicularl 
p. 52a 
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p. 50, 1 23- — (Comp. also vol. i. pp. 98 and 133.) Time, 
as we saw, vol. i. p. 346, first enters into the psychi- 
cal processes through the continuance of the molecular 
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vibrations. When, e.j., a Btimulus is propagated by a 
sensory nerve to some point in a centre, there felt, trans- 
lated into will and propagated as motor impulse by motor 
paths to the muscles, the time of conduciion in the sen- 
sory nerve as in the motor nerve is to be deducted from 
the total duration of the reflex process. There still re- 
mains the time which ia required in the ganglion- cells of 
the centre, first, to extinguish the conveyed stimulus by 
the inhibitory influences (period of latent stimulation), 
and, secondly, to allow the exciting forces to increase until 
they have reached a degree suEScient to innervate the 
motor nerves (this degree might be termed the threshold 
of motor innervation). The sum of the two latter times 
constitutes in physiological language the central period 
of reaction. It is considerably augmented by the cireurii- 
stance that a single ganglion-cell does not suffice for 
a reflexion, but several always participate, so that in 
each extinction of iha stimulus and discharge of the 
Btored-up energies is repeated. The reaction-time be- 
comes a minimum wheu the places of insertion of the 
sensory and motor nerve (as in the spinal reflexes) lie very 
close to one another; it ia augmented in proportion as 
more ganglion-cells are traversed by the stimulus before 
the same is outwardly discharged as motor impulse. The 
latter retardation attains its maximum in the cerebral 
hemispheres and their elaboration of the conveyed im- 
pressions by conscious reflexion. The fluctuating, hesitat- 
ing, and doubting is of longer duration the more cells are 
drawn into action, t.e„ the further the reflexion is spun out 
liefore the resolution to act is taken. But witli all that, 
each single action of the Unconscious woven into this pro- 
ceaa is liTneless. i.e., in each single cell there is no time to 
be interposed hdiueen sensation and will, although both, 
in consequence of the repeated molecular undulations, 
possess a certain temporal extent, which may in part be 
coincident (as the duration of every cause coincides with 
tliat of the effect to the merest fraction). 
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P. 86, 1 5. — Comp. tlie preceding addendum to p. $0, 1. 231' 
P. 89,L5, — If we enter more minutely into the phy- 
siological aspect of the question, in pkce of the atom, 
the ganglionic cell, as indivisible nerve- element with an 
indivisible consciousness, is the order of individuals to 
be particularly taken account of. The ganglion-cell pos- 
GCEses a certain individual force or individual will, which, 
through its individual character (or, in physiological lan- 
guage, through its inherited or acquired specific energies), 
is led to manifest itself in certain favoured directions. 
The satisfaction of this individual will can, as we shall 
soon see, only be felt as pleasure by reflective compa- 
rtsoQ with the pain of non-satisfaction; the repression 
of the same, or the suppression and enforced inhibition 
of its manifestation makes itself, on the contraty, imme- 
diately perceptible as a painful feeling (qualitatively 
coloured by unconscious repreeentations), Nuw wa know 
from the Appendix that the satisfaction of the individual 
will of a ganglion-cell, or, in physiological language, 
the actnalising of its predispositions in specific energies, 
consists chemically in a dccoviposilion, »'.«., that the dis- 
charge of force or transformation of tension into vis viva 
is effected by a decomposition of complex chemical com- 
pounds into simpler ones. Chemical combination, whereby 
the tension or store of work is accumulated as a normal 
process of nutrition, proceeds in the state of repose so 
slowly in comparison with the suddenness of the discbarge, 
that at each single moment without doubt the threshold 
of consciousness (at least for the collective consuiousnesa 
of the ganglion-cell) is not overstepped. It is otherwise 11, 
an external stimulus is conveyed to tho cell through thi 
immerging fibres. In this case the stimulus is mainly ex- 
tinguished by the inhibitory influences, and only secondarily 
after an interval, during which the stimulus has become 
latent, does the cell answer by an active discharge of forc& 
The stimulus consists in a current of innervation, 
series of impulses of vital force. That this vis viva is extin 
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guished or absorbed by the inhibitory infiuences of the cell 
p1i}'sically only admits of the interpretation that it is 
transformed into tension, and this transformation is com- 
pressed into a space of time sufDciently confined to be 
felt as contrast to the natural direction of the individual 
will, t.e., as pain. The qualitatively coloured pain thus 
felt acts now as motive to the manifestation of will, and 
the reaction of will is, as it were, tlie attempt to free one- 
self from the pain of the imposed constraint. This second 
phase of the reilex process in the ganglion-cell does not, in 
the first place, enter into consciousness by itself, but only 
ao far as the painful feeling is paralysed and disappears 
from consciousness through the satisfaction of tlie mani- 
festation of will or diacliargo of force. The matter o£ 
consciousness is thus essentially composed of sensations, 
which arise through the extinction of inflowing stimuli in 
ganglion-cells by means of their inhibitory influences. 

On the other hand, the mere process of coiiduclion, bo fur 
as it is understood as mechanical propagation of the received 
stimulation without absorption and active regeneration of 
living force, cannot liiad to the genesis of sensation.^ at least 
not of sensation in iierve-elemeuts, but at the most in the 
atoms constituting them (where the absorption and regene- 
ration of vis viva is to be traced in each single vibration). 
Accordingly, it might seem as if the nerve-fibre, as such, 
were incapable of sensation, because it only mechanically 
conveys the peripheral or central energies of stimulation. 
Bat we have already seen in the Appendix that the nerve- 
fibre also possesses a, store of force of its own, which it 
seta free as the result of stimulation, and that in its coursu 
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rynot only that ibe excitation the Btimulua is absorbed by the ci 
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a part of ihe stimulus is absorbed. Ou!y the tendency l 
liecompoaition is in the fibre far greater than in the cell, and 
at the same time the store of active force and the inhibi- 
tory influences far less than in the latter. On the other 
side, it would be an extravagant idea if we believed that 
in the ganglion-cell the whole living force of every stimu- 
lus is annihilated, and the reactive innervation generated 
afresh exclusively from the existing store of force; rather i 
is this only an extreme case for a cell destined solelyd 
for central functions. But at the same time all gan- 1 
yliou-cells are also more or leas predisposed for direct ' 
conduction (e.g., all bodily pains are conducted througlt 
the grey strands of the spinal cord to the brain, whilst the 
white strands only conduct the painless sensations of the 
tactile and muscular sense). The oftener a ganglion-cell 
has conveyed a stimulus in a particular direction, the 
more is it accustomed to this path, and mth the less ex» 
penditure of its own energy does it perform its work, i.e., ■ 
a so much larger part of the received energy of stimulation 1 
it propagates unabsorbed, and a so much smaller part of the ' 
energy of stimulation it absorbs, to replace it from its own 
resources. The less, however, the absorbed part of the 
ener'gy of stimulation becomes, the weaker becomes the 
sensation, i.c., the sensation ia the more enfeebled in the 
passage of the stimulus through a cell, the more the cell 
is exercised in conducting in this particular direction, and 
sinks with a certain degree of exercise below the threshold 
of consciousness. This exercise is, however, always related 
only to a particular kind (form of vibration) of stimulus, 
and must be acquired anew for a newly occurring wn- 
wonted kind of stimuli. Thus then is it also possible 
tliat the absorbed part of the energy of stimulation in the 
nerve-fibres remains for the ordinaiy kinds of stimuli under 
normal circumstances below the threshold, whilst the 
nerve-fibre may again bring into use its capacity to feel, 
either if unusual stimuli are conveyed to it, or if it is placed J 
under abnormal circumstances (e.y., through the enh&noe^ I 
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raent of its irritability in consequence of separation front 
its centre). 

The physiological mode of looking at the matter, there- 
fore, altogether confirms the above supposition that it iti 
the collision of two wills opposed in their coutent from 
which consciousness springs. The individual will of the 
nerve-element is disturbed in its equilibrium by the will 
of the stimulus invading its repose ; the elastic intercep- 
tion of this disturbance is the absorption of the stimulus 
by conversion of its vis viva into tension, a self-preserving 
process on the part of the cell that is diametrically opposed 
to its tendency to will-manifestation, i.e., to the discharge 
of its tension into living force. The confiict with the 
individual will, the forcing of the same from its position 
of equilibrium into the direction opposed to its own ten- 
. dency, ia felt as pain, and the restitution, or the second 
I «ct of the self-preserving jirocess of the nerve-element, is 
tliB discharge of the reaction, which at first aims only 
at the re8tor;ition of the state of equilibrium; but, the 
opportunity for the manifestation of will once being 
given, goes beyond the state induced by the stimulus, 
jiamely, disciiarges au excess of tension accumulated by 
I nutrition. 

. 93, L 18. — Comp. on this section my " Krliiut. zur 
Met. d. Unb.." p. 42-49. 

P. 118, last L — Comp. my " Eiliiut. zur Met. d. Unb.," p. 
49-Si- 

P. 148, L 23.— According to recent investigations by 
Kleinenberg (■• Hydra," Leipzig, 1S73), the differentia- 
lion of the protoplasm into nerves and muscular fibre 
already begins wiih the Hydra or the fresh-water polypes, 
but in such wise, that it is the saine cell whose peripheral 
rotund foim plays the part of a sensitive cutaneous cell, 
whilst its central fibrous firocesses serve as the contractile 
I element, »'.«., as prototype of the muscle-cell, in that they 
I are excited to contract by the external part. Kleinenberg 
I Jias called these L-ells "nearo-niuscular cells." They exhibit 
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Uie transition from the more lowly organisms, in whicli bII 
parts of the protoplasm of a cell uniformly act as uervoua 
and muacular elements, to the higher ones, where the 
functions are not merely distributed to different parts of 
the same cell, but the different functioning elements have 
become differentiated into separate cell-layers. 

P. 155, note, last I — An attempt to eiiminate the concept 
of force froni molecular physics has recently been made 
by Alexander Wiesner (" Das Atom," Leipzig, 1874); as, 
, however, in this writer philosophical acumen and mathe- 
matical aptitude are alike wanting, and his explanations, 
regarded even from a purely physical point of view, 
appear but little tenable and plausible, the development 
of molecular physics is hardly likely to be furthered by 
this attempt. Although Wiesner is perfectly clear &s to 
the necessity of removing the idea of matter from the 
atom, yet a certain remnant thereof remains clinging to 
his atom, because with the reduction of all force to energy 
of motion there would otherwise remain no subject of the 
motor function. The attempt to regard the corporeal 
atoms as the converging, the ether as the sphere of the 
jiarallel atoms, can hardly claim serious consideration, 
especially as all coercive force is wanting to the united 
atoms. — Another and far mora important memoir by 
A. Pfeilsticker bears the title " Das Kinetsystem, oder 
Elimination der Eepulsivkrafte und iiberhaupt dee Kraft- 
begriffs aus der Molecular -Phyaik" (Stuttgart, 1873). 
Here, however, the autlior would be misunderstood if the 
title were thought to imply that the writer denies the con- 
cept of force altogether. The author's intention is only 
the perfectly proper one, to take the idea of foreo out of 
the sphere of mathematicnl physics as such, simply 
to band it over to metaphysics, and in the mechanics of 
the atom, in plact of force, to be satisfied witlt its most 
direct expression, acceleration. The work performed by 
a force is most directly measured by the magnitude of tba 
acceleration called forth by it In other atoms ; mechaoic^. 
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therefore, needs the standard for the matjnUude of the 
force aa surrogate of the idea of force itself. In this, as 
we know, there is nothing new, and PfeiUticker merely 
makes use of a certain modification in the meaning of 
certain expressions and formulte in order to make moru 
complete the agreement hetween the melnphysical idea of 
force and its malLeniatical surrogate. It does not. Low- 
ever, occur to him to deny that the " property " of an 
atom " to cause changes of movement according to certain 
laws" in other atoms (p. 14) must be philosophically 
retained as metaphysical cause of these uniform chanyea 
of motion, i.e., as force behind acceleration. 

P. 168, 1, 15. — It used to be assumed that the e'.lier 
alone filled up tlie space between the celestial bodies. 
This view is, at the present time, more and more receding 
before the other, that the permanent gases in a stale 
of extreme attenuation occupy this intermedi.tte space. 
That the intervals between the planets are filled wilh 
permanent gases may at the present time be assumed as 
tolerably certain, but that also between the several suns 
of our world-lens the corporeal molecules of the gases nie 
not wanting can now likewise be regarded as probable. 
Accordingly, if the ether has lost its importance as a hypo- 
thetical medium for the filling up of cosmic apace, it has in 
compensation continually gained in recent times in signifi- 
cance as an hypothesis for the explanation of the constitu- 
tion of matter, Edlund's remarkable "Theoiy of Electricity," 
for which I \'enture to prophesj- an important future, rests on 
the assumptiou that the non-electric state of a body is the 
condition of static equilibrium between the ether-atoms 
contained in it and the whole of the ether outside it, whilst 
positive or ncgiitive disturbances of this state of equili- 
brium represent the two species of electricity (cp. " Natur- 
forscher," 1872, Nos. 21 and 23 ; 1873, Nos. 24, 39, 41). 
The propagation of the light-vibrations, whose transversal 
direction must pass for strictly proved, is with this 
state of things only mathematically intelligible if the 
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like Dr, Albert Pfeilsticker, all whose calculations ii 
" Kinetsystem " depend on the absolute penetrability of 
the atoms as on a self-evident supposition. When Dr. 
Alexander Wiesner in Iiis memoir " Das Atom " (Leipzig, 
Thomas, 1874) controverts " Pfeilsticker's penetrability- 
theory ," he does this simply on the ground of a remnant 
of lh6 old prejudice of matter that clings to him 
despite all his protestations, without which remnant 
nothing " movable " would remain for him, since, as above 
remarked, ho desires thoroughly to eliminate the notion 
of force. 

P. 171, L 10. — An instructive instance of the fixity of] 
aense-prejudices is afforded by Albert; Lange, who, in his' 
" History of Materialism," gives, in a special section, "Fon»| 
and Matter" (Thomas's trans., vol ii. p. 351-397, Eng, 
and For. Phil. Library), an instructive sketch of the his- 
torical development of the physical and chemical atomic 
theory, and of the present views of natural philoso- 
phers on the relation of force and niatter. He there, so 
far as criticism is concerned, agrees substantially with my 
foregoing disquisition; remains, however, almost avowedly 
wavering between Scylla and Charybdis, because he sees 
the impossibility of retaining the concept Matter, and yet 
does not venture to take the only consistent step which suc- 
cessfully solves the problem. He blames Eiichner because, 
from his lay point of view, he " cannot suiEciently free 
himself from the sensuous idea of compound, apparently 
compact, budies, such as our touch and eye present the;u 
to us. The professed physicist, at least the mathematical 
physicist, cannot make the least step in his science with- 
out freeing himsolf from such ideas" (p. 370). The result 
of his historical exposition comes to this ; " That the 
progress of the science has led us more and more to put 
force in the place of matter, and tliat the increasing ex- 
actness of research more and more resolves matter into 
force. The two ideas, therefore, do not stand so simply 
as abstractions beside each other; but the one ia by 
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atatraction and inquiry resolved into the other, yet so that 
there is always something left" (p. 379). Nothing could 
be objected to the last clause if it only meant that in the 
previous phases of molecular physics such an unresolved 
remainder of matter has been left ; but it does not follow 
from that that the process of resolution in question must 
stop at a definite limit, and must for all time necessarily 
stiil retain a matter undefinable and valueless for explana- 
tion behind the forces alone of account for scientific pur- 
poses. On the contrary, the previous course of science un- 
doubtedly demands the making a dean sweep of the last 
remnant of the sensuous prejudice blamed in the case of 
Euchner, If matter, as such, is resolved into forces, the sub- 
stance supporting the force-eifects demanded by the nature 
of our thinking can no longer he matter as such, which is 
constituted of these force-effects (p. 293, above) ; but still 
less can it he the abstract ghost of a matter remaining 
after the deduction of all forces, the only definition of 
which is limited to its being a substantial support of the 
dynamic effects. But if nothing remains of the union of 
force and matter but the union of force with the category 
required by thought of euhstantiality, the problem, in- 
soluble according to Lange, is very easily solved by the 
simple recognition that it is force and only force to which 
the predicate of substantiality belongs. Herewith the " in- 
dispensable" support of the force-effects at once ceases to 
be " incomprehensible " (p. 35S), and the " limit of natural 
knowledge" erected by sense-prejudice falls awayas a mock- 
ing subjective phantom. If matter as such can not be hypo- 
statised because it is proved to be result of force-effects, if 
the idea of stuff has been itself volatilised into the mere 
category of substance, it is, in fact, undiscoverable why it 
"never at all occurs" (p. 395) to Lange to connect the 
indispensable category of substantiality with the only 
quality which turns out, on the analysis of matter, to be its 
real core, namely, force, i.e., to recognise this itself with 
Leibniz as the ti'ue and only substance. The only assign- 
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able reason for this id, that Lan^e imagines that be can ia 
liis philosopliising retain, even in the last and highest prin- 
ciples, sensuous intmtiveneas, and with the surrender of 
these niiiat lose the scientific ground under his fceL This 
is, of course, a. prejudice of the crudest sensiialistic empiri- 
cism, which has no iJea that all science just heyins with 
the elevation of sense-intuition into conception. Hence 
it is but matter of course that his resistance to the sur- 
render of intuitiveness occurs at this point mucli too 
late; for the category of substantiality, into which the 
concept of stuff is for him volatilised, is yet as abstract as 
possible; and of force, he himself confesses (n, 371) that 
it " cannot be at all adequately represented in forms of 
sense: we help ourselves by pictures, such as the lines of 
the figures in the doctrines of mathematics, without ever 
confounding these pictures with the notion of force." Had 
Lange consistently held fast to this simple truth, the false 
appearance of incomprehensibility arising from the per- 
verse struggling for sensible intuitiveness in the highest 
principles would have disappeared of itself. 

P. 200, L 27. — Hackel still maintains in his " Anthio- 
pogenie " (p. 246) the morphological equivalence of the 
segments in the articulata and vertebrata, relying on 
the point that in the embryo of the vertebrate the rest 
of the vertebrie are ordinarily developed from the anterior 
vertebra that are first to make their appearance, as tlie 
divisions of the annelids arise by terminal gemmaticn. 
But " Si duo faciunt idem, non est idem," i.e., the mor- 
phological meaning of an ontogenetic metameros is only 
certainly to be perceived from the phylogenetic devel- 
opmental history of the same. Here, however, on trac- 
ing the annelids to their origin, we find a chain of 
similar individual organisms, whilst the ancestors of the 
vertebrates nowhere exhibit such a chain, but always 
only a single organism (eg., Amphioxns). whose cord is 
ossified at a ceitain stage of development in order to 
attain a firmer skeleton, but at the same time is inter- 
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imlly articulated for the sake of retaining greater mo- 
bility. 

P. 219, L 19. — Hiiekel asserts that the homogeneity of 
the mass in the non-nucleated protozoa is proved by the 
microscopic obaervation of the pigment-corpusclea, which 
have been offered the Moner " to devour," that move un- 
impeded and uniformly in all directions in tlie body of 
the protozoon. Of course, according to this, the truth of 
the following propositions must be admitted; "Every 
part may receive and digest food; every part is irritable 
and sensitive; every part may be moved independently; 
and every part is, lastly, also capable of propagation and 
regeneration " (" Authropogenie," p. 3S1). Only we must 
understand by "part" a piece of an empirical size, and by 
no means a chemical molecule of the albumen in question ; 
only on this supposition can we speak of a homogeneity 
of the Moneres in contrast to the nucleated Amcebte, but 
by no means in the chemical siguiScatlon of the word. 
For that even the lowest animals are not " structure- 
less," fia a solution of albumen, is manifestly shown by 
iha distribution of the granules through tiie whole pro- 
toplasmic mass. The functions of nutrition, movement, 
and sensation are also performed in the nucleated cells; 
not by the nucleus, hut by the nucleated protoplasm, 
and only the function of propagation, i.e., the initiative 
to cell-division, is in the case of the latter centralised 
at the nucleus, whilst in the Moneres this also is still de- 
centralised. What patt in all these functions is played 
by the granules, on that point I will make no conjec- 
tures; at all events, they suffice to enable us to speak 
of a morphologiad structure in addition to the chemical 
structure of the protoplasm, and distinguish the liviag 
lumps of protoplasm specifically from all albuminous 
droplets e^i icnially resembling them. If the chemical 
structure of the proteid Bubstances were alone sufficient 
to cause the vital phenomena of the protoplasm, it would 
at least be very surprising that all attempts to produce 
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Moneres from finely distributed albuminoiia droplets 
hitherto remained without result 

P. 247, 1 11. — J. H. V. Kirchmann asserts in 
inoir "On the Principle of Eealism," p, 43: "In 
then, the ideation of the Unconscions has all the deter- 
minations which make knowledge in man a conscious 
knowledge," and seeks to prove this assertion in the 
following manner : " Now we find in conscious knowledge 
(i.) that it has a content wholly in the form of knowledge; 
(2.) that it knows at the same time this form itself, 
or that knowledge knows, besides its content, at the same 
time itself as knowledge (is conscious of itself)', (3.) 
that knowledge can embrace the many dispersed ideas re- 
ceived one after another and relate Ihem to one another 
in the most varied manner, in virtue of the forms of rela- 
tion inherent iu it; and (4.) that knowledge, in jspiic 0/ 
the plurality of ita content and of it3 ideas being atparatcd 
in time, still knows itself as One. Kow of these deter- 
minations affecting the form of knowledge, the Uncon- 
Bcious thinking of the All-One possesses, according to the 
explanations of the author, unquestionably those onder 
I, 3, and likewise 4; for the rationality attributed to it, 
which is essentially expounded as relation of the single 
ideas in the form of means to others as ends, belongs 
indeed to the determination under 3, and the all-unity of 
the Unconscious leads also to the determination under 4. 
But even the determination under 2 cannot be denied to 
the thinking of the Unconscious, because only thereby is 
the "pickin'j out of the suitable means from, Ike whole mass 
of ideas possible iu the special cases of the auxiliary inter- 
vention of theUnconscious.aud because the contrast ot Voli- 
tion and Ideation must be likewise contained in it as known, 
since the goal, the suppression of the Will by conscious 
thinking, can only thereby be represented by it at all." 

On this the following is to be remarked. Noa, 3 and 4 
concern the union of the scattered given empirical thought- 
material in consciousness, or the connecting relati<ma of the 
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content of thought, which is cul up both in space and 
time through the narrowness and discursiveness of per- 
ception. Unconscious thinking, however, does not need 
subsequently to collect the inner manifold of its con- 
tent into a unity, because it is originally an indivisible 
totality, not an aggregate of scattered fragments. It 
need not at all become conscious of its own uuity, 
because its internal plurality is not given to it, like con- 
scious perception, but posited by it itself, and indeed 
is posited in an indissoluble unity. Aa little as the 
form of unity has to be subsequently applied to the 
matter of the unconscious Idea, so little have the rela- 
tions in which the many moments and parts of this 
matter stand to one another and the whole. So far 
as these relations may be contained in intellectual in- 
tuition in general, so far do tliey lurk implicitly in the 
matter of unconscious perception, without the latter need- 
ing to become conscious of their presence in abstract 
explication ; so far, however, as the relations of our con- 
scious thinking depend on its discursiveness, so far 
can they in general find no entrance into unconscious 
ideation. The assertion of Kirclimann that his points 
Xos. 3 and 4 find application to unconscious thinking in 
my sense is then certainly erroneous. But as concerns 
the point No, i. the expression made use of in the same, 
"form of knowledge," is altogether ambiguous. If it 
merely implies as much as "form of ideality" (iu opposi- 
tion to the form of reality or of existence), nothing more 
is posited by it than the community emphasised by me 
(and cited by Kirchmaun shortly befure) of au ideal 
content without any reality of its own for the uncon- 
ficions and conscious presentation. If, however. " form of 
knowledge " means the same as " form of conscionsness," 
then it is precisely the poiitt in dispute, whether this 
determination belongs to unconscious perception, so that 
Kirchmann cannot render as a Teaam for its affirmation 
what is only the affirmation itself. 
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It is. Recording; to this, clear that, of the fonr poiiita men- 
tioned hy Kirchmann, onlt/ the second touches the core of 
the pending question, although he leaves soinetliing to be 
desired in clearness of expression. It is declared to be 
a characteristic form of conscious knowledge that con- 
aciouaness not merely knows its own content, but that it 
knows it also as content in contrast to its form, i.e., that 
it has it for object, wherewith at the same time the know- 
ledge of itself is connected as subject. In truth, the 
hnawledge of the form of consciousness as such, and of 
the opposition of the matter to the same, is only a result 
of & higher development of conscious intellect, but it 
remains, therefore, still correct that the actual existence 
of this contrast of form and matter of consciousness and 
the objectivity of the matter resulting from it is chamc- 
teristic for conscious thinking. This is, however, only tlie 
case because for unconscious thinking thia separation 
and this opposition of form and matter of knowledge, of 
subject and object of the thinking act, does not exist, be- 
cause here subject and object are in direct identity, or 
ratlier still remain in indifference, have not yet stepped out 
of their original non-separation. This contrast first arises 
from the real conflict of opposing and mutually inhibit- 
ing individual wills. In the All-One, that has nothing 
outside itself, there is nought conceivable that could 
disturb the identity of the subject-object in the Uncon- 
scious Idea and lead to the separation of reflecting know- 
ledge from thing known. — Kirchmann gives two reasons 
why unconscious knowledge must at the same time be 
knowledge of itself as knowl edge, t.c, consciousness (or, more 
precisely, self-consciousness), whose probative force, how- 
ever, has not become very clear to me, even taken in the 
sense of its author. He asserts, namely, tliat, in the firsl 
place, the selection of the most suitable means from the 
whole multitude of ideas, and, secondly, the presentation of 
volition as contrast of the logical, is not possible without 
knowledge of knowledge. But now the suitable means are 
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not deliberately set apart from a whole mass of actual in- 
appropriate representations, but of all possible representa- 
tions only those become efficient which are logically de- 
manded (demanded, e.g.. as means to end). It ia not obvious 
what influence the logical or teleological determination of 
theqiiality of the awakemng Idea could have on the destruc- 
tion of the indifference of subject and object or of form 
snd matter in the Unconscious Idea. (Other objections 
to the unconsciousness of the Absolute Idea derived from 
the positing of purposo have been already discussed, vol. 
ii p. 255 ff.) As litdo evident is it how from the circum- 
stance that the willing must for the Idea be a Icnoum one, 
the other assertion is to be derived that the comiiij; to 
knowledge of the Will through the Idea must be consdotis, 
or that with this knowledge there must be reflection on 
the knowledge as such. Kot, as Kirchmann thinks, as re- 
presented goal, but as startiug-point, must volition in some 
way or other become conscious, in order that a process 
may at all come to pass (see further vol. ii. p. 256-258. 
and vol. iii p. i63-i&}>. However, this consciousness is 
one entirely undetermined in content, that only gives an 
impulse to the unfolding of the Idea, but does not enter 
into its content. — Thus, on closer investigation, disappears 
every semblance of probative force for the proof attempted 
by Kirchmann of his assertion tliat the ideation of the Un- 
conscious has all, or even only any one, of the determina- 
tions which make knowledge in man cotiscious knowledge. 

P. 271, 1. 12. — Comp. here my memoir "Die Selbst- 
zerselzung des Cbristenthums und die Religion der Zu- 
kunft," 2 Anfl., Berlin, C. Duncker, 1874, particularly 
ehap. vii.: "Die historischen Bausteine zur Iteligion der 
Zukunft." 

P. 271, 1 31. — On the appearance of the sixth edition 
of this work it was still unknown to me that, the hope 
here expressed had already begun to receive its reali- 
sation in a " Christliche Dogmatik " that had appeared 
simultaneously with my lirst edition (Zuricli, Orell & 
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Jussli, 1869). The author (A. K Eioderniann, Professor 
ill Ztirieb) of tLis book, -whicli I regard not merely as the 
moat important theological, but also as one of the most dia- 
tinguiahed speculative achievements of the last generation, 
may well claim a like position in the Protestant theology 
of the last third of this century to that of Schleiermacher 
in the first third, and stands iu a similar relation to Hegel 
as Schleiermacher to Plato aud Spinoza. In place of the 
nebulosity of Schleiermacher, he offers, however, a concen- 
trated wealth of acute speculative thougbt,and stands on the 
shoulders of the historico- critical scliool, whose results he 
does not hush up like the compromising theology, but ac- 
cepts in all their clear fulness, aud turns to good account as 
negative transition to his own positive speculation, which 
is to unfold tlie proper thought-content of the represent- 
ahle elements in the historical dogmas now breaking up 
through their immanent contradictions. If the historical 
continuity of Christianity were in any wise to be saved, it 
would without doubt he in this way ; to my mind, how- 
ever, the harmony of the thought historically trans- 
mitted with that finally sifted out hy speculation is so 
far-fetched, that in the end only the name is saved, con- 
cealing something allogether new. But what is pertinent 
here is the fact that speculative reforming tendencies are 
showing themselves in tlie circles of Protestant theology 
itself, which sooner or later must gather round their 
flag all who seek to retain a living Christianity, thus 
are averse to a rigid orthodoxy, and yet find themselves 
just as much repelled hy the rationalistic, illuminated, and 
pale sentimental irreligiosity of hberal Protestantism as 
by the obscurity and hushing-up system of the theology 
of compromise. The speculative content of this new 
reformed theology os a purified Hegelianism is very 
closely allied to the principles advocated by me, althougli 
in some points it departs from it in substance, in 
others only in terminology (cp. especially the sections 
"Das Weseii Gottes," § 617-631 ; "Das Dascin GoUes,** 
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I 632-640; and "Der Begriff dea absoluten Geistes," 
§696-717). 

Biedermann too seeks for the higher synthetic unity of 
a view of the world, which conceives the Absolute only 
as the vital force poured out in the All and of one, 
which apprehends it as spiritual personalily, and sees in 
both only partially true modes of thinking, which must 
be sublated in the higher conception of the impersonal 
ahsotuic Spint (p. 645). That he terms the former view 
the pantheistic, appears to be an unessential difTerence of 
expression; it seems to me that the etymology of the 
word "y£Wt(A«M<W! " would not at all admit of the setting 
aside of the immaterial spiritualistic momeut, and that a 
view which comprehends the Absolute only as iinspiritual 
natural force can only receive the name of Naturalism 
or Naturalistic Monism, but not that of Pantheism. On 
the other hand, the latter term is properly covered by the 
principle of an impersonal Absolute Spirit, for which 
Biedermann has not missed tlie adequate expression. His 
attempted synthesis of Theism and Pantheism is therefora 
Eubstantially quite the same as that which is aimed at In 
my synthesis of Naturalistic Monism and Theism, namely. 
Spiritualistic Monism or Pantheism, 

Biedermann openly acknowledges that the understand- 
ing must necessarily be led to conceive the indivisible 
absolute ground of the inner purposiveness of the world as 
impersonal and immanent, and that every attempt to refer 
the immanent conformity to law and purpose to the wise 
will of a personal Creator not only denudes it of its absolute- 
ness, but also brings the immanent purpose of the world 
into an insoluble antinomy with the personal aims of its 
Creator (§ 628}. He declares that Ood is not merely imma- 
nent in the world in his action, and transcendent to it 
in bis being, but that he is immanent to it as very 
ground of its existence, and that this groundedness of the 
world is his being itxlf, that does not lie as an otherness 
behind it (p. 629) ; that a transcendiince of God in respect 
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of the world cnn only be asserted so far as he remains un- 
aiTected by the forma of particular existence of the world 
(Spaceness and Tiizieness), i.e., as he is indeed everywhei 
and always immanent to finite existence as its ground, h\ 
yet himself is in no place and in no time (ibid.) N'owhei 
have I found the arguments against the personality of 
Absolute Spirit marshalled with such thoroughness, cli 
nes3, and acuteness as by Biedermann. He shows thait: 
all the proofs of the existence of God can only lead to the 
conception of an impersonal Absolute Spirit as ground of 
the natural and moral order, but that the mind only arrives 
by an illegitimate leap at the supposition of a personality 
of the Absolute Spirit (§ 632-640). He further main- 
tains that every one of the attributes of God assumed on 
the part of theology, thought out in all its consequences, 
leads to on antinomy between the absoluteness and the 
personality of God, which can always only be regarded as a 
specialised expression of the general contradiction existing 
between these conceptions (§ 617-631). Lastly, he deals 
with this contradiction in its general form, and shows the 
uutenability of all the attempts made from tiie most diverse 
sides to obscure or to overcome it (§ 716), To these de- 
monstrations of Biedermann, which excellently aupplft- 
ment my own, I refer all readers who might not feel saua-, 
fied and convinced by my expositions, which could 
possibly penetrate far into the theological domain witl 
the limits of the present book. 

When we consider that Biedermann'a work was compost 
be/ffre the appearance of the iirst edition of the " PliUosophj 
of the Unconscious," we should not be surprised that the 
author still holds to the Hegelian categories of the Being-in- 
self and Being-for-self of the Absolute Spirit; that he spea^ 
of a reflection of the natural processes and of the acta of 
individual spirits in the pure Ileing-in-self of the Abso- 
lute Spirit (p. 638), and accordingly of a self-consoiouaneas 
of the latter (p. 561). It is, however, easily discernible 
that, with Biedermann's metaphysical point of 
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is no longer any necessity nt all for the assumption retained 
by him from the traditional Theism that everylhing ejected 
into natural actuality from the absolute Idea by the ab- 
solute Will notwithstanding that it does not cease to be 
comprehended in the creative Idea of tlie Absolute Spirit, 
is again superfluously refieded in the Absolute, and thus 
becomes conscious in the same. Tiiat in certain acts such 
a reflection takes place is true, but they are in comparison 
with the total action of the Absolute only partial reflec- 
tions, and can therefore also only produce parCiul apper- 
ceptions, t.e„ finite individual consciousnesses, but not lead 
to an indivisible collective consciousness of the Absolute 
Spirit, to a divine self-consciousness. If there really were 
such an absolute self-consciousness, this would be the abso- 
lute Ego,t.f.,the absolute Personality, at least in intellectual 
reference, and Biedermann's argument against the person- 
ality of the Absolute would in this respect be adduced 
ill vain. But since that assertion is only a theistic re- 
miniscence, no longer fitting in with Biedermann's meta- 
physical Pautheisin, it is to be hoped that the consistent 
following out of his perception of the untenability of tlie 
Personality of the Absolute Spirit will lead him likewise 
to abandon the self -consciousness and the consciousness, 
and therewith to come over in principle to our point 
of view. How near he stands to the latter, despite his 
npparently opposite mode of expression, even in his 
" Christliche Dogmatik," is best proved by § 627, dealing 
with the divine omniscience. We there read : "In order 
to comprehend the knowledge of God as absolute, as om.ni- 
sderue, the doctrine of the Church commands us to think 
away all the discursive elements of finite human know- 
ledge (§ 409). But tlie more this is actually done, the more 
disappears also all analogy vnth a prrsonal knowing, and 
there only reniaina the impersonal spirituality of the imma- 
nent yroand 0/ the u-orld, in which everything that Sows 
from it is of necessity (?) again reflected in it (7)." Apart 
from this " being reflected," by which the thought is dis- 
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figured, it is clear enoiii,'h that " the pure spirituality of 
the essentially single ground of the whole world-pro- 
cesa" (p. 566), which is to admit of no analogy withper- 
sonal knowing, is intended to afBrm precisely tlio same 
aa my unconscious intuition of the absolute Idea, ex- 
cept that it is here not yet clearly elevated into scien- 
tific consciousness, that the form of human knowledge, 
which must be abstracied from absolute knowledge, ia 
nothing more than the form of consciousness. 

Before we quit Biedermann, another inconsequence 
must be pointed out, which likewise must be regarded 
as a concession to the traditional Theism, namely, he 
asserts that, although personality must be exclnded from 
the nolion of the Absolute Spirit, it is yet the only pos- 
sible image through which the essential being of God can 
be brought home to us, although inadequately, and that 
the religious feeling cannot dispense with the imagina- 
tive realisation of God {p. 645-G46). Granted that the un- 
suitable image of a spiritual personality ia always a rela- 
tively truer representation than that of an unspiritual 
natural force, granted also that human thinking can never 
entirely extricate itself from liie soil of sensuous percep- 
tion, it yet by no means follows from these premises that 
the "absolute personality" ia and always must remain 
the only possible kind of the representation of God. For 
there is no dualism of concept and percept in human 
thinking, but thinking is itself " us pure thinking only a 
scientific elaboration of our perceptions" (p. 646). If 
accordingly, this process of elaboration has once reached 
such a point that the determination of personality is to be 
nnoonditifjn;illy eliminated from the idea of the Absolute 
Spirit, all relapse into a surmounted stage of this eiabo- 
rative process of the ideas is to be unconditionally avoided, 
— notwithstanding the circumstance that even so there ia 
still a residuum of perceptional elements in the concept of 
tlis Absolute Spirit, — and consequently without impairing 
religious feeling. 

P. 286, 1. 3. — Yeast still proved after cooling from — 113' 
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^^r C. a vital stimulator of fermentation (" Naturforscher," 
^1 i874,No. 37. p. 3Si). 

^^H F. 287, 1. 5. — Astlieso scientidc facts are among those 
^^V cited iu my book which have encountered the most 
^^M opposition, it affords mi; the greater satisfaction to be 
^^K able to point to the memoir of a modern exact natu- 
^^H xalist (Prof. W. Preycr, " Ueber die Erforscbung dea 
^^H Lebens," Jena, Mauke, 1873), who not only gives a con- 
^M nected history of the respective discoveries (from Leu- 
wenboek's discovery in the year 1701) (p. 23-31 and 
p. 49-64), but also entirely agrees with my view that 

■ the condition in question exhibits the absolute cessation 
of all life, in contrast to all states of vital function, 
however reduced. He says (p. 31): "And yet there ore 
very many at the present day who would declare all 
■■ the observations and experiments I have cited, even those 
instituted by myself, illusions. Since such experiments 
^^^ can, however, be easily instituted (I have demonstrated 
^^K the facts in my own laboratory and auditorium very fre- 
^^1 quently for years), the doubts will certainly gradually 
^^r disappear, and the old views of life be for ever aban- 
doned." — I therefore beg every one who intends to dis- 
pute the statements in question first to make himself ac- 
quainted with the passages referred to of the above-men- 
tioned brochure. Preyer can the less be objected to on 
the scientific side as surety ns he is an avowed materialist, 
and even from the fact that life may for a long time com- 

Ipletely cease in an organism and then re-awaken, hastily 
thinks to be able to draw capital for his materialism. 
P. 291, 1 18. — A similar case to the stratified grains 
of Famintzin is presented by the interesting experi- 
ments of Moritz Traube ("Journal of the Meeting of 
Scientific Investigatois in Breslau," 1S74, p. 191), who 
by introducing drops of glue into diluted tartaric acid 
obtained the chemical precipitate of a colloid membrane. 
!rhe imitation of an organic cell thus obtained showed 
by intussusception of water the analogue of oi^anic 
growth. With a proper concentration of the two agents, 
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the compression of the molecules in the meml)rane 
is sucli that the passage of the chemically different 
molecules is prevented ; oa the other liaud, the endos- 
mosis of aqueous molecules into the interior of the cell 
goes on unhindered. In consequence of this, the drop 
swells, and the membrane is stretched by the pressure 
from within like a soap-bubble. It would soon burst, 
if the still undissolved glue in the interior did not 
form a reservoir, whence it may be recruited. The water, 
namely, that has effected an entrance, dissolves some glue, 
and as soon as the interstices between the molecules of the 
metiibrane become by the stretching of the latter so greats 
that the molecules of the glue and of the tannic acid can 
communicate with one another through the same, new 
molecules are precipitated owing to this chemical contact, 
which arrange themselves in the tissue of the mem- 
brane, and thereby strengthen it. IE the drop of glue 
is attached in hanging fashion to the glass rod supporting 
it, the concentration of the gelatinous solution is every- 
where pretty much the same, and the increase there- 
fore tolerably equal at all parts, so that the spherical 
ehape ia on the whole preserved with the augmentation. 
On the other hand, if the drop ia attached lying or 
standing to the upper end of the glass rod, the solution 
of glue is arranged by the influence of gravity in hori- 
zontal layei's, that become ever more diluted above 
(remote from the glvie-reservoir). In consequence of 
this, the parts of the membrane at the top of the cell 
are more unfavourably situated as regards the nutritive 
material; they become thinner than the others, and there- 
fore yield more to the equal hydrostatic pressure. The 
result ia that at the apex of the cell the tension of the 
membrane is strongest, therefore also the opportunity 
oE growth greatest, io., that the cell stretches most in 
the direction opposed to gravity, thus grows into a 
horizontal sac. — These experiments are well adapted to 
explain the most elementary processes of organic cell- 
growth and the partial dependence of the favoured 
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direction of growtli on the direction of gravity, on the 
mechanical side, in that they set up analogous, but also 
certainly only analogous, relations. For the differenci; 
is at once evident tliat in the organic cell-growth the 
nutritive matter is received Ironi without, whilst here it is 
given to the cell as an internal store of gelatinous material, 
and the cell swells only through the absorption of water. 
The living cell contains the phases of youth, age, and 
death morphologically preformed in itself; the glue- 
cell is simply limited in its growth to the quantity of 
its given store of food; it docs not die of decrepitude, 
but because it has emptied its food-reservoir (in case 
the membrane holds out so long). The oi^anic cell lives 
by morphological and chemical moulting, ie., by change 
of matter; for that there is required, however, not merely 
reception of matter, but also excretion of matter. The 
glue-cell has no excretion of matter, and therefore no 
change of matter, i.e., no life; there takes place in it no 
chemical, and still less a morphological moulting proces:^. 
The only chemical reaction that takes place in it is the 
first precipitate and the subsequent gradual strengthen- 
ing of the membrane; this process belongs, however, in 
the organic cells to the vital process only so far as 
secretion belongs to the vital process of an organism, 
and the secretion as such caa just as little be called 
living as the shell of the snail, the web of the spider, 
or the urine of man are called a living part of these 
organisms. Like the Moneres, most cells pass their 
youth, when they are most alive and perform the chief 
part of their functions, without precipitating a mem- 
brane, and with the secretion of such an encysting- 
Btage already begins, in which the living intercourse 
with the outer world is limited or entirely abolished. 
This excluding precipitated mcmhrane is therefore as 
little as the calcareous capsule of the gargol or trichina 
to ba considered a living part of the organism, but at 
the most as a captU mortttum of past vital action. That 
vital action was secrelion; but secretion can only be 
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considered a Titol function when it occurs as result of I 
ihe change of matter or of the moulting of a living or- ] 
ganism, and we can never reason backwards from Ihe I 
external resemblance of a chemical superficial precipi- ' 
tate with the superficial secretiou of living cells to i 
vital proceaa, when the criterion of such, the regular and 
predetermined change of matter, is obviously wanting. — It 
seemed necessary to recall these important diflercnces 
between the organic cell and the inorganic glue-cell in 
order to avert hasty conclusions, which might be drawn 
on the part of materialism from these in themselves 
extremely interesting experiments, although their con- J 
triver would certainly he least inclined to overlook, j 
in their resemblance, the difference in principle of the] 
two phenomena. 

P. 328, 1. 7. — Another distinguished botanist, N. Prings- 1 
heim, at the close of an examination of the connected I 
series of forms of the Sphacelarice, which leads from tha I 
simple Conferva) -like Ectocarpese through the genera I 
Halopteris, Stypocaulon, &c., to the Cormophytes-lika J 
genus Cladostephus, expresses himself in the following I 
manner (Transactions of the Physical Division of ths I 
Academy of Science of Berlin, 1S73, extracted in thai 
Naturf., 1 874, No, 4) : "Here a more favourable pro| 
a(iaptation of the variations to the life-couditions in which I 
they have arisen is neither supposable not demonstrable. I 
The differences of form that arise nowhere exhibit distinct, 1 
physiologically advantageous peculiarities; they t 
essentinlly on slight, gradual variations in anatomical I 
structure, and in the position of the ramifying systems, — 
With these simple creatures this struggle (for existence) is 
limited to at the most a struggle for room. The only 
point that would here be of importance, the variety, the J 
number, and the self-preserving power of the reproduced 1 
forms, speaks in no plain manner for the observancsl 
of the direction which the series has taken in its develop- I 
ment. In contemplating these and other similar series 1 
among the lowest plants, we cannot fail to see that th»J 
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first variations oE form in these simplest organisms are 
of a purely ■nioi-phological character, i.e., that they have 
no demonstrahle relation to any physiological functions 
whatever that are of importance for the maintenance of 
life. The existence of such purely morphological series 
appears to me decisive on the question as to the causes 
of the formation of species. Do not the series — not 
to go heyonJ the Algre — of the Protococcaceaj, Palmel- 
lacete, Desmiiliaeete, Diatomese, Confervje, Ulothrithete, 
Ceraniieie, Foly8phonie£e,&c., consist of such purely mor- 
phological species in direct contradiction to the Dar- 
winian theory ? Yet in all these series an evolution of 
the forms, proceeding from the simple to the complex, 
from the imperfect to the perfect, is unmistakable. 
Thus these lower purely morphological series decidedly 
tell in favour of the view, ihat the struggle for exist- 
ence does Twi of itself suffice to explain the accumu- 
lation of the form - varialitms in a constant direction 
from the simple to the manifold through the whole 
created series. This struggle presupposes, indeed, of 
necessity, the physiologically more favourable nature of 
the arising variations, and the accumulation of these 
favourable qualities in the favoured direction. These 
conditions are, however, wanting in the development of 
the purely morphological series of species of the lowest 
plants. Here those internal guiding forces which urge 
on the development of the ever-accumulating variations 
in the favoured direction appear in their purity, unmixed 
with the effects of the struggle for existence, and do not 
allow a doubt of their existence." 

P. 328, L 19. — Another zoologist, Moritz "Wagner, is, 
equally with KoULker, an adherent of the theory of Descent, 
but at the same time regards the theory of Natural Selec- 
tion as not merely of itself insufficient, but even false and 
wholly worthless. Now this is manifestly too extreme 
an opposition ; but the arguments against the Darwinian 
over-estimate of the theory of Natural Selection which 
Wagner has mai^shalled in various treatises, and recently 

VOL. 111. z 
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in " Ausland" (1875, May to July), nre at all events 
worthy of uoiice. His view b, that the local separation 
of Beveral or a few individuals of an existing species ia 
not only, as also Darwin admits, a favourable c ire urns tan co 
for the origin of a new species, but the indispensable con- 
dition, and at the same time forms the sufKcient cause of 
this occurrence. If even his assumption were true, that tha 
return of the novel variation into the stock by crossing ia 
to be prevented by no other means than by local separa- 
tion of one or several pairs (which ac all events is still 
unproven), yet the separnuon could always only be con- 
dition, but never cause of the formation of a new spe- 
cies, and the question, which principle positively calla 
fortli those important variations of separated individuals 
that are merely protected from destruction by sepam- 
tion, would still remain open after as before. Xhe very 
examples cited by Wagner are such, that a recession 
10 GeolTroy's principle of tlie influence of changed ex- 
ternal circumstances on the organism must here appear 
still more insufDcient than the Darwinian insistance on 
the principle of selection ; and that Wagner too, when 
perfecting his "Seclusion Theory" on the positive side, 
must necessarily come to recognise " inner guiding forces " 
as an " indwelling tendency of development," i.e., an organ- 
ising principle determining the direction of the variation. 
P. 329, L 24. — The conjecture here thrown out by mo 
has in the meantime been verified by a discovery of the 
marine apothecary, A, Bavay, in the volcanic rocb^ island 
Guadeloupe, according to wliich a species of small frogs 
{Hylodes martinicensis), found there in great abundance 
owing to the absence of marshes and fresii water for 
their life as tadpoles, simply jwiss through the tadpole- 
stage within the ovum, and emerge from the shell complete 
taUleas little frogs (" Naturforscher," 1873, No. 17). In 
this particular case, the putting back of the metamorphosis 
into the embryonic life has certainly led to no further 
development-series of higher organisms ; but the exaraplH 
ofi'ere us at least an analogy, according to which those 
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reptiles also, from which the higher orders of the nninial 
kingdom have sprung, may have developed from (im])hibia. 

P. 331. — Comp, with this chapter my book "Wahrheit 
und Irrtbum im Darwiniamus; eine kritiselie Darstel- 
liing der organischen EiitwicbeluDgstheorie," Berlin, Carl 
Dimclcer, 1875. 

P. 334, 1 H. — Camp, ray " Erlauterungen anr Metaphy- 
fiik d, Uiibew.," p. 52-57. 

P. 344, L 29. — Comp. with this section my "ErlSute- 
riiiigen zur Miitaphysik A. Unbew,," p. S7-74- 
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P. 4, L 16, and in A. Taubert, " Her Pcsairaismus und 
seine Gegner" (Berlin, C. Duncker, 1873), p. 70-76. That 
even Hegeliaaism is nn evolutionism not hostile to, but in- 
clusive of Pessimism; that it only views with a too hard 
and cold indifference the crushing of innumerable indivi- 
dual destinies by the iron wheel of historical progress, but 
at the same time recognises the tragic fate of everything 
tinite to be consumed in the contradiction of its own exis- 
tence, has been excellently shown by J. Volkelt ("Das 
Unbew. u. d. Pess.," p. 246-255). 

P. 12, L 3. — Comp, here Taubert, " Der Pessimismus und 
seine Gegner," No. 2, "The worth of life and its estimation." 

P, 13, last L but one. — Comp. Taubert'a "Pessimismus, 
p. 27-2 S. 

P. 15. L 15. — Or if an unconscious will should actually 
exist, it is yet too weak to render itself observable by its 
n'ln-satisfaction ; and we may conclude a fortiori that 
tlm degree of will must be too weak to make itself por- 
ct'litible by its satisfaction. 

P. 27, i 17. — Comp. with this section Taubert's " Pes- 
simismus," No. 3, " The privative goods and work." 

P. 41, 1, 4. — Comp. also vol. i, p. 241, 1. 20. Only un- 
fortunately the point of view of the reconciliation of in- 
stinct wiili a conecioQsaess enlightened by a philosophic 
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monism still remains a thcorelical postulate, that in prac- 
tical reference must be realised by continuous conflict and 
elhical wrestling with an unbroken and persistent egoism. 
The reconciliation which philosophy offers, the ethicising of 
natural impulse, is no possession to be acquired once for all 
and then maintained without effort, but it is the enduring 
struggle of the reason of the All-one Unconscious arrived 
at consciousness with the necessarily given selfishness of 
natural individual ily, which only when waged with ener- 
getic untiring zeal, and favoured by the bent of the original 
character, leads to the habitual harmony of virtue. This is. 
however, not to be supposed the ordinary point of view of 
human consciousness afc the present time any more than 
is the naive, still perfectly unbroken sway of natural in- 
stinct; rather is the discordancy of individual consciooa- 
ness and its seltishness with the demands reaching 
beyond the individual of the instinctive and the philo- 
sophical reason to be regarded as the normal condition, 
whether lliia disharmony is only beginning to show itself 
in the innocence of native ingenuousness, whether it has 
developed to the bilter length of an apparently inextin- 
guishable conflict; or, lastly, whether with the postulate 
of the subordination of the individual will to the All- 
Will a final solution and the method of reconciliation 
are revealed. And just because each fresh human being 
has always anew the destiny to give birth to and to 
conquer this discord in himself, because, however, the con- 
quest is wont soonest to succeed when it has behind it the 
struggle of youth (which is the proper time of sexual 
love), I thought myself warranted in my examination in 
assuming the discord of the conscious individual will with 
the unconscious purpose as the empirically given nornial 
condidun (comp. vol. i. p. 232). 

P. 41, 1. 8- — Comp. on lliis section Taubert's " Pessi- 
miamus," No. 4, " Love." 

P. 42, L 2.— Comp. Taubert'a " Pessimismus," No. 5, 
" Compassion." 

P. 43, L 34- — Thus the instinct to contract maniagfl 
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and found a family, and the desire to possess and lo 
rear cliildren, appears one of a number of connected 
instincts that mock egoism with delusive expectations, 
hut are of the utmost importance for the maintenance of 
the world-macliinery and the progress of the worid-pro- 
ces3. As love has the purpose of proditeing the most 
capable succeeding generation possible, so the instinct to 
conclude a marriage and found a family serves to educate 
the generation thus produced to the utmost excellence 
possible. Aa long as it is an irrefragable truth that no 
foundling-hospital nurture and orphan-house education 
can replace the maternal care and family education, so 
long will all the revolutionary plans directed against the 
existence of marriage and the family be dashed to pieces 
on the unconscious reason of history ; for however much 
they may demonstrate that (what admits of no doubt) 
marriage brings with it the greatest inconveniences and 
that (what is very doubtful) people would be better off 
with the abolition of this social arrangement, yet the 
comfort of the spouses conies only in quite a secondary 
fashion into the question as to the value of marriage, 
since the family does not primarily exist for the sake of 
the married couples, but for the sake of the children. 
Hence there lies hidden in the belief subjectively so un- 
reasonable of the lovers in ihe im peri si lability of their 
love so deep an objective reason. This illusion is only 
the bait to lead egoism lo sacrifice its freedom, by im- 
posing upon iiselE the legal bond of a permanent social 
fellowship, to which without this illusion it would at least 
with far more difficulty submit. 

P. 60. L 31. — Comp. hereon Taubert's " Pessimismus." 
No. 7, " Happiness as virtue." 

P. 66, L 26. — Comp, here Taubert's " Pessimismus," No. 
7, " Happiness as lesthetic view of the world," and No. 6, 
" Enjoyment of Nature." 

P. 88, L 8. — The most complete and searching " Critique 
of the Idea of Immortality" in a small compass of a 
atrictly scientific character is to be fonnd in Biedermann'a 
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"Cliristliclie Dogmatik" (§ 949-973), where it ia shown 
that a religious ioterest has been taken in immortality by 
historical Cliristianiiy only by reason of erroneous sup- 
positions, but tliat in truth tiie question as to continued 
existence after death is indifferent for religion, and can- 
not be answered otherwise than in the negative on the 
part of anthropology and metaphysics. 

P. 88, L 27. — Comp. also Tauberfs " Pessimism ua," No. 
9, " Happiness hereafter." 

P. 116, L 2. — Comp. with this Taubert'a " Pessimism us," 
No. 10, " Happiness as realisable in the future of tha 
world." 

P- 129, L 22. — We see from this that the individual 
negation of Will, even if it could lead to any result, would 
yet only concern the concrete phenomenon, without ever 
altering the essentia! being underlying this phenomenon. 
But if the assertion should be seriously maintained that 
the inJividual nef;aliou of will can affect and deny the 
essence of the will to live itself, it would immediately 
follow on monistic suppositions that then the first indi- 
vidual actually accomplishing in himself the negation of 
will must annihilate tlie All-Will, the will to live in 
its absolute totality, i.e., the whole world at a blow. This 
consequence even Schopenhauer sees himself compelled 
occasionally to admit. He says (W. as W, a. I., trans, by 
Haldane and Kemp, i. p. 167), after showing that the imity 
of the will is nuaffccted by the plurality of the stages 
of ohjec till cation and tbe number of individuals at any 
fitage, as follows : — " We may therefore sny that if, per tm- 
possihk, a single real existence, even the most insignificant 
were to be entirely annihilated, the whole world would 
necessarily perish with it Tlie great mystic Angelus Sile- 
sius feels this when he says — 

< I know God cannot live an instant without me, 
He uiust give up the (jhost if I sliould cease to be." 

From this passage it is evident to him himself that such 
an assumption can only be made per impossihle. In his 
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itdividual theory of redemptiou he has obviously left 
this impossibility out of sight, when he endeavours to 
maintain a difference in effect between suicide and an 
ascetic mortificntiou of the body and of the will to live. 

P. 142. — Comp. my " ErI. z. Met d. Unb.," p. 33-35 and 
p. 74-80. 

P. 154, last L— Comp. my "EiL z. Met d. Unb.," p. 
12-22. 

P. 173, 1. 32. — Comp. on the preceding section my " Ei'l. 
z. Met. d. Uub.," p. 35-40. V. Kirchmann has protested 
against the application of the calculus of probabilities iu 
the case before us ("Princip. des Eealismus," p. 46-47), 
because the principles of the calculus of probabilities are 
only admissible on tbe assumption of a regularly actiny 
causality, which supposition is here not satisfied. In oppo- 
sition to this, it is to be remarked that a. rigid uniform 
causality excludes, on the contrary, all computation of pro- 
babilities, wJiich latter rather presupposes the assumption 
of non-causal cliayice, and is altogether dependent thereon. 
Now we certainly know that chance apart from causality 
has no place within the world-process, and therefore the 
whole calculus of probabilities is in strictness based on a 
mere fiction. Tiiis fiction is only possible on account of 
the insufficiency of our knowledge of the causes acting in 
the concrete case, since \vith perfect knowleilge of these we 
should no longer talk of probability, but of certainty. On 
the other hand, however, this fiction is indispensable for 
our cojjnitioii, since probability ofTera ua the only compen- 
sation for the certainty we are always desiderating. That 
now in spite of its fictitious basis the calculus of pro- 
bability yields results relatively so exact lies in this, 
that with a more frequent recm-rence of the same event 
for the most part only a purt of the co-operant causes 
remains constant ; another part, however, is so far vari- 
able that the effects compensate one another more 
completely, the more frequently the event is repeated. 
The constant causes, which are seen to be such, can now 
not be the basis of the calculus of probability, since their 
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efTects must be assumed to be necessary; the 
cttusea that compensate one another, however, do not 
afford an opening for the calculus of probabilities, because 
they act in each single case with regular causality, but 
rather precisely "because in a larger series of cases their 
action is neutralised, i.e., because the same result turns 
out as if no causalUy had acted at all, hut as if the varia- 
tions of the several cases had teen purely accidental. What 
is here ■within the world-proces^ a mere fiction (which 
certainly is not only practically harmless, but even a posi- 
tively useful surrogate of the true state of the case), is in 
the instance of the uncaused resolve u[ ihe Will to will 
perfect truth ; the calculus of probabilities, which is only 
abusively applied to the properly strictly necessary events 
■within the world-process, is riijlUly applicable in this 
unique example. 

P. 184, 1. 2 . — The "Idea' means in this passage not 
(as v. Kirchraaun misunderstands it — " Princ. d. Eeal.," p. 
36-37) " the whole unconscious mass of representations of 
the first attribute," but the Idea as logical formal principle, 
as matrix of an infinite possible unfolding of unconscious 
intuitions ; for of an actual mass of representations there 
can of course be no question at the commencement of the 
process, when the Wili seizes the Idea. 

P. 186, 1. 10. — Couip. with this the inquiries on the na-.l 
ture of causality in my memoir, "J. H. v, Eirchmann'a. 
erkenntnisstheoretischer Eealismus," No. 15-22 (BetlJQ,. 
C. Duncker). 

P. 187, L 32. — Comp. on this section my " Erl. 2. Met 
d. Unb.," p. 28-35. 

P. 194, i 3. — Comp. my "Erl. z. Met. d. Unb." pw 
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"The pxpDTB tJuptlKtod lu th1« vi'Iuiud ileal witb viirioiu uiiocti of ■ varj fdcluiUuig 
■f udy. ll«rT GalKQT Iwd kaciirod iv plouo Id Uw forvtnoM rvulu of Oomuui philologfln. 
but bD aoonu t« hAva Tiduod hlx phllalogflcnl rflMHrchAa cJileQy oah meimi^ thmwl^ 
litfht on Ibo oiutj flonditluti of i^muldud. Ho pruiecuted faia liKjuirlea In b Uiorou^^Lly 
pEltDBoplilcBl snliiti and Iw nomr uflertd « Uioory, boaanr pariidoilcftl It mlfbt goom 
lit flnt light, lor wbldi ho did hot ndvuiw kM uruuoients. Unllka Ibo nujoHtf ol 
aomun Kboliin,h> tank pleuun In wurlcbiK uut hl> doctrlnea In iDuuiDnihit wu 

attracllTO cupcultl.ai vu hHtdly Inforiw to that of Hr Mm MUUor lilm»&. "—SI. yamti'. 



Tost Svo, [>]'. 350, with a Portrait, ulolb, iqb. 6.1. 

DB. AFFLETON : Bia Life and Uterary Relics. 

By JOHM a. APPL&TOK. U.A.. 

Ksltaw of QiuaD'i UoUsjcs. uid Uupitly PrutesHr vi Coiupjumivc rUilulugr. Oilurd. 

" AlthoiiEh tliH Ufa of Ur. Apptstuu wu unsvimtfiil. It !■ nliublo u DliutnitiQit tbn 
oiitlilwr In vblt^h lIid ■uoouiAtlro oud tho praotlcal can bo combtuod. EIa bloErmpbi — 

Jilk of hii gentallty, mt takmuiM. hta kllidlinoti : »nd tl ' '-" ^'- 

mth hl> ftno IntoUostusl ilfti, hu loiirchlng saalyibi. lit 
DnDr-t'y and anlour, tender nls Ufu f|iociaUy fut«m(tlni[."^ 



EDOAR QUINET : 

HIS EAkLY LIFK AND \VIUT!NGS. 



" WIUwotattacblDg tbo luuien» vslue to EdBSrQuiuot'iwritlugii which Ur. Hntll 
ooaMdan UmIt du*. «• ■» qulla n*dy ta onn That thoy puma loUd merits which, 
poihipa, han not (ttnuted •■iSlclant iill*iitlaa In thi* Doiinttr. Tu ■ truly nntant 
■plrlt, Kdgar Quinat lolDad tha doapaat krra for humanity to ^~ "' ^'~ "--'' 
dwrtn etvdlt for Cbe oomplotenaiM and flnlah of the jionnl 
buul tt baa aTldanUy bean ■ libuni 
luHblta palniUklng, Imth lu irtyhi and 





THE RNGUSH A 



Puat Svo, elotli, 7a. 6d. 
THE ESSENCE OF CHRrSTIANITY. 



TrauBlnUir »( Straue»'a " Life of Jtaiiv." 

Secund BdiUou, 

" I conteu that to Feaerbnob t owe n debt of ioeiitiiiiuble gntitoilR. Feel- 

iog about in anoertiLinty for tho graund. and liudiog everywhere ihittiug uoda, 

Feuerbnch cut a sudden blue iuto the dHrkneaa, uid diioloied to me Ibe wity.' 

— fVmn S. Barinti-aoulrCi " The Origia and DaitiopBUnt ofBcliavHU BcUt/. 



I'tist Svo, pp. 300, elutli, 3>. tnl. 

AiransTE oomte and positivism. 



IVatBvo, (.[i. xliv.-2[6, clotL, 70. 6d. 

ESSAYS AND DIALOaiTES OF QIAOOMO LEOPAADL 

Traaalated Itoqi tbc Italian, witli BingrophiMl SketcU, 

by Chablbb Edwibdes. 

" Tlila la I guol iilnceor wurk to Lsvc done, and Vr. Edmudo dewnw pnbe bat 



iblo Jmttraitliri 



neltlnjf and lOH k: 



Poat Svo, H>- lii.— 178, clotU, 6a. 

RELIGION AND FHIL0S0FH7 IN GEBMANT : 



mislaled by John Shodguj 



ei tho naddT and wlna bu aympAthloa before untidain atepB u 

nba would fall to adoill tba panet u well lu tba bnuty nt Iha i „ 

lie InMlleiztiiBl doTBlopmont ut tbe country or doap Ihlnken, Beonth 
ter bolde 4 mighty grip ul bet, aLrtppad of altdtaguuiouiil made iwtotit 



PoBt Svo. pp. xviii,— 310, with Portrait, clotli, loa. 61 
EMERSON AT HOME AND ABROAD. 



This book reviews tbe peraonnl and Ecnvrnl hiatoiy of the ao-calied "Trana- 
oondental " raovenient in America ; and it coDtaiaa vatioua letters by Emerson 
not befoni putiliahed, u well aa' peraoual recolleotionB of hia lectnna aod ono- 



gnduall}- orrWiad M Uwm in MiirU nutun fun 






THR SNGUSH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 



Toil Svo, pp. XX.— 314, cloth, lOB. 6d, 
ENiaMAS OP LIFE. 



StventL-euth Editiim. 
"WlAtHtoliBtlxiriitiiraoItliuhumui irKuT Wliul nn I 
W4]r ol invgnu 1 Wliat on Uls b«t u»au* ul aunnauntloH lb 
rough 4&KmLBnt, are noinB ar tha prablams vhluh ■» muru ar 1< 

__u,j . — .1 ^tlitniJih ha doa not invtumJ to dU *' <-"-- 

laboutthsu, Alwaya Qvpreood Inn 
J; FailtDK DM nibjMia jD 1 new llghi, 
luiu stiiill- ■■— BohintaJ JfclinIL 

Poal Svo. pp. 333, cloth, 101. lA. 

DEM0N3TKATKD IN OJBOUKTRH.-AL OKDBK AND DIVIDED 
INTO nVK PARTS, 

I. Of Ood. 
II. Op tuk Natchk and Origin op tuk Mini>. 
Itl. Or TKB OmaiN and Mature op the AFraoTS. 

IV. Of HlIUAK BOHDAGE, OH Of THS STHKNOTH 0» *HB AFFRCTM. 

V. Of thr Power uf thk Intkxkct, ob of Hdman Libbhtt. 



TruMluted from the Lutiu by Will 
a lur lltnnuTgniJh. ffa Uitb nnfullj su 



In Tbrce VuliiQiea. PuaC Svo, Vol. 1., pp. uxli.— 531, alatli, l8ii.; Volo. II. 

»ud III., pp. viii.— 496 ; aud pp. yiii.— 510, clotb, 33B. 

THE WORLD AS WILL ASH IDEA. 

Trunilatea from tlic Cermiii hy K. I!. H*tDAM^, M.A.. iitul JuuN Kcup, M.A. 

Third Editiou. 

'■ Tho tnirLBlAtors Ljatc dona tlictr part vory wolJ. to', na tbey say. Utelr work hu 

liflua one of dUSoultr, (»p«[illy aa tJae ntyLa ol tiio origtoiU la uooiiiioDUly * Involved and 

liKWe.' AC tha ume ttme tbnn la a turn, a TiTnolIy, a dlroctneu, In tho pbrun ujd 

ipbical UasIUea. Hb knew Kngliab asd BiiKliih litentun tt 
Lud ih«D quBlltlsi be tried 



pliilt 






ir pLIlMophy, 



In Three Volixnof, post Svo, 



-371 : vi.— 368 ; and Tiii.— 360, 



oloth.jCi. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. 



[Spedolntivo Resulta, iiccorriing to the luduutivv Method of rb^iicil Sciensc.] 
Aalhoritod Ttanilittion, bj Wilhak C. Covplanp, M.A. 

■' Mr. Coupland hu biED nnurkably inuseultil In dealttig with tho dlffiiulliH 



Hartnunu. . . . Umuil tuonsdi 
calleatlan ot facta aloD* WCHild \m 
third Toluma, ffliiog a readable rttv 
to BiieUhD p»ssbelogy."—AI/umtiim 



iC the book merited the tat 

Stelent to dawrre Ihia, and 

' ot Wurdf. p.ycbo phy.lt,, 1 






idli li 



THE ENGLISH AND FOKEJCN PHILOSQFHICAL LIBRAHY. 

Tlire* Vr>l«., post Si-o, pp. viii.— 36S; it— 125 ; and 11^1.-317, 
ulutli, ^t, rm. 6rt. 

THE aUIDE OF THE PERPLEXED OF MAIMOHIDES. 

Traualiiled from tliu Urigiual Toit, ;iud Aunolittcd 
I. rii.D. 



voluDiet, ^ul b« inued in the Engluh nDd Foreign Philfwoiihioal Library. 

" It ia with dncere wtUfuIkm Unit wo HeliHMaii an English uudatlga 
knowD tnuiuo of HBlmoDidsa, MorA fftMuUiiH, or, 'Qulda of ths Perj 
l>r. FrledlUndsr Iiu pettonnsd his «ark In ■ itianner lo Bocuro tho tasnrt; uknowledg- 

'■Froni eTBrjr point of viaw «uoceBB[uI productiuii."— JcaJtmji, 
"Dr._FriedUDdn' hu oonlumd ■ distinct boon ua ttiu Jews of EuKland jiud 



Puat Svo, p]i. lil. mid 395, clulb, wjtb i'urlmit, 14E. 

LIFE OF aiOBDANO BRUNO, THE NOLAN. 



d by ProfeBBor MoKK CiUtBISBH. 

QopHoD of Bjudd'b cluuKcter u 



sidatlou of his pliiloaopJiy. . . . Hid wrLllnits dropped from bim wbsnvor ha went. 
. wsrg publishfid in nuiny pluoes. Tholr Duinb«r Is igry luvo. imd UiD blbllagnnlii«l 
endii la not tba lout viduAbla put uf tbis voluias. . . . Wa an tampted M niiltlply I 
ttuloni from the paf^u licfon uiif for Bruno'ii uttenucoa hmvB a rsre ohinn througn I 
Ir dinctnos, thslr TiTidDou, tbetr puailg (oroo. firvDo atudB in nlatfoo to Ittor ' 



. Httnutfid by Uu granMr Ind 

ubour bu beqn b«stowfid upon tSla 

u philoaopher. Wa biTe eoatantsd 

nlTa with abowlDg bow much tbo geoenil rudsr may giin rrom ■ stody of lu pagm, 



lonh BniDo'a atRnlfioai 



Fust »\o, p!>, xxvi. mid 414, clolb, 1411. 
MORAL ORDER AND FROaRESS: 

AN ANALYSIS OK KTHICAL CONCEPTIONS. 

Fellow of LiitculD Cullege, Oxford. 
Second Edition. 



lathoughtfulaDdlaaraedbuuli. Tlisi 
icouort, but Ju f«ols alao tJ» wdU-Juj 



ua aluilUr to tda 0^ 



d pbiloHipbii:^! abtllty." 

la nnwdtit own ful^. 
<todo]ust»c 



I 



THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LtBKARY. 

Pom 8vo, pp. II, and 314, clolli. los. 6ii. 

THE SCIENCE OF ENOWLEDOE. 



TnmBl&tied frum Ihe Qermui by A, £. KB0U9EB. 

With a New iDtroduction by Profeasor W. T. UARUts. 

"All (EudeDta of idiiluMipli; will neot vilh plouiiro Ibe puUlcstJou of ■Plchtt/a 
Bdono) ol Kngwlsdgg. "— SuMnlay Anini. 

Post 8vo, pp. I. and 504, clotb, ija. 6ii. 

THE SCIENCE OF EIGHTS. 

Tranalated from the Oeroian by A. E. KeoKoEn. 

With a New Intruduction by Frofeuur W. T. Habbis. 

"Thi luduatTT Hr. Kroager tau DXblUted in tbe lDUrp'*°taUun nl FIcbCc la beyond 
all pnlsc'—SpHtri'. 

lu Two Volumes, post 8yi>, pp. iv.— 47S, and i.— 51S, cluth, 2ie. 

JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE'S POPULAR WORKS. 

THE NATURE OF THE ajHOLiR; THE VUCATIOS OF TDE SCHOLAH; 

THE VOCATigN OF MAN; THE DOCTIUNE OF RELIGION: 

CHARACTBRISTK.'S OF THE PRESENT AOE: 

OUTLINES OP THE IWCTRINE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

With a Uemiiir by WiLLiAU SHiTa, LLD. 

'•l>r. Bmltli^workH«iilraiii>lntiprK"Bii«edh»id1rBa)', FiQoliBDt; and th« Uka nu; 
ba uld of hU worlc u n hlogropher. Bin nmniair of ths phll'topfaar la wrtttoD In n 
tlioroughlj apinwlatiTO spirit and ■iOi udoquato knowlodgo. '— Wahim. 



In Two Voluinus, post Svo, pp. jLxxi.— 353, and viii.— 392, clot 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF RIGHT. 



" Wdstd plHui^ In w tliBtthlarsmHTkablBwurk lA Pra[e»or Dlodato Lidfhaa bsan 
Introducod tollic EDullMipiiblbb; ad HunpoUot 11 icbolar and aosDtliuaiaiiticabellaTer 
as Mr. Baatle. PrcJnHr LIoJ' (bowa a mamllDua n«)iulDtance vlth tbs forma ol 
cMuUtutlonat procedure tbrrughoul the woild. Hla book will be fo^md xaluabls, not 
only as a troatiw on the Philwophy ol Bight. h>it ai n dImK of the traaUiee of pniioiu 
wrireraof allagosAndcdiinlHtPn Wo know, indcfd , nobotloror more KmijiiKt work of 



THS S.VCl/Sf/ AND FOKBISff PHILOSOPmCilt. LIBRASy. 

HXTRA SERIES. 

Two Volumes, poalSvo. pp. «ii.— 318, and kvl— 358, with Portrait, 

cllltlj, 2I«. 

LESSING : His Ufa and Writings. 



"To Hr. Jua« Bima hu bieu nKrml lbs honour at pnHntiuK to Vae BagUiili 
niibllo ■ (Ull-lsngtli portndt of LgHlog, In Hhleb no nortlon of Ihs <u»h 1* UDcoTsml. 
—- ' 'o wbloli tbon la birdl; ■ uuch biit uUi. Wa can nr ttaki ■ cleanr or moTB 



CODgMt^MM Ol 



t ulu. Wq can tky thAl a clean 
blosntpbic ontkiim bna not b«n produowl in Bn^limd fi 



r - qiutlltiM whlali a 



tvlfl li oleiT, nuAculine, fne 



I 



I 

f 



Btuilf of bla HTitinffi ivhloh bdan dlttlndt a 
•ubj«t, and of a wilid uid ■iipreolatlTg jad^ 



lia Siwilstt mirtiin 
ram eSint or nffscte- 

j jlien > 
iwlUi hU 



Vol. 1. iip. ivi.-i4S. cli>th, ^^. 6d. 1 Vol, II. 
M, 6(1. : Vol, III. pp. lii.— jga, oloth, gs. 
AK AOOOUNT OP THE POLYNESIAN RACE : 



KAIIEIIAMBBA I. 



•tudy wbloh 
mcqulml » (nod knowledcg et tbe Uagu 
TliU fau an.blod HUB, durini hla ■■-■— 
- ildlwot 



catlnt mUBdal whli 



SecoDd Edition. 
■■ Mr. Foniuider \.aa evidsntly ai^oyvd negllsut oppaMilDUlea ror pnonotliDr (bo 
~ u prodiKfldthlBWDrk, iTnUlu moct fitrttlgn mldanU In Po^adi^ ba hw 

J I 'tdcgef tbe1uguiisai[nksnbTtlHpao]datuiHiDE«faDiiilisdwrit. 

durini bla thirtr-loiir yon* mldaiM In Uw Hawallui bUndt, to 
la] whlata oould M obtalnsd only br ■ psnon panwdnc anch u ndnntun. 
m Uut ■ ptinM Httlar iu tba Polynsiiui liliodi tKksa u iDteUlsant lateroH 

lolocrwidaTehaalogy. ud lukea u« of tha IdTiintura hs iKHHun, tbU 

wa iHl anrtslldir Uunkhil lo Hr. Fn- - ' -^ ■ ■ ^- - 

knmm oiu of naMnifa. '— Jeodmy. 
"OHbi alDisM poTtenlatu grid 
Polniailui euiAoDu aad luigi" - 
■nd compurtaoD of tha tonsuo 

InTwoVoliiinCT.p 



I 



ipuntiTaly lltUa- 



B of tbe BcquiODlcnca ol th« u 
of biA Indiutij and enidita CAra 
1 tha Pulflc Arohlpcliiguai. "—Sm 



OCT, post 8»o, pp. vitt.— 40a i viii.— 401, doth, 211. 

ORIENTAL BELiaiONS, 

AND THKIR RKLATION TO UMVBR8AI. ReuQIOH 

I.— INDIA, 

Ay SAJIUm, J0BN80N 

PERSIA 

Port 8vo, pp. iliv.— 783, cloth, 1811, 
LONDON : KECAS PAUL, TRKNCH, TROBNEB, & CO. Ll? 



"loToioatiBOt 



